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Only four state constitutions contain significant references to 
2-year colleges: two contain provisions for financing them and two 
provide for the creation of statewide systems. Statutory analysis 
revealed that 40 states provide for public 2- year colleges. Control, 
concept, establishment procedures, and financing differ greatly among 
the states, but trends are noted. For analysis of operational 
differences, questionnaires were mailed to 237 public 2-year colleges 
in 22 states representing six legal structures. The returns and data 
were anlyzed and reported. On the basis of these analyses, it was 
concluded that marked differences among such legal structures do 
exist. ^ Author/ AL) 
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PREFACE 



Arising from an increased emphasis on providing better and more 
re].evant education for more people, the two-year college has grown and 
expanded faster than any other type of educational institution in the 
United States. Although the idea of a two-year college system is 
uniquely American, there is no such thing as an "American” system. 
There are nearly as many approaches to the operation of a system of 
two-vear colleges as there are states. This paper reports on the 
first comprehensive study made of the differences among the states re- 
garding the structure and operation of public two-year colleges. 

The Center wishes to thanlc Dr. Ward for undertaking the major 
task of compiling and presenting this information, the first publisheu 
nationtride study of its kind. The Center is also indebted to Mrs. Sue 
ICing for editing the manuscript, and to the entire Center clerical and 
technical staff for their efforts toward the publication of this paper. 



John K. Coster 
Director 



SUMMARY 



ThB purposes of this study were to: Cl) antilyze and categorize 

legal differences among public two-year college s3?-stems; and (2) ana- 
lyze selected institutional variables to determine the extent to which 
operational differences exist among these systems. 

For the first purpose, state constitutions and statutes were 
analyzed. For the second purpose, data were collected by mailed ques- 
tionnaires soliciting data on chief administrators, deans of instruction, 
academic faculty, students, and f?lnancing from institutions operating 
under the identified legal structures. "Where appropriate, data were 
statistically analyzed to determine the significance of differences 
among legal structures. 

Only four state constitutions contain significant references to 
two-year colleges: two contain provisions for financing such systems, 

and two provide for the creation of statewide systems. The major im- 
plication for two-year colleges is the restrictive wording of some con- 
stitutions. Several, unless or until amended, exclude educational in- 
stitutions and/or clientele other than those specified. 

Statutory analysis revealed that 40 states provide for public 
two-year colleges. Current statutes were analyzed in terms of: (1) 

institutional concept; (2) state control; (3) local control; (4) es- 
tablishment procedures; and (5) financing. Control, concept, estab- 
l3.shment procedures, and financing differed greatly among the states, 
but trends were noted. It vjas concluded that: (1) major legal dif- 

ferences do exist; and (2) the last decade has seen a trend away from 
operation as a part of the local public school system. Original legis- 
lation during this period tended toward affiliation with higher educa- 
tion as a part of a statewide system or as an extension of a college 
or a university; evolved structures tended toward separate state boards 
of control, with or without local control. 

For analysis of operational differences , questionnaires were 
mailed to 237 public two-year colleges in 22 states representing six 
legal structures. A return of 72.15 per cent was obtained. 

Statistically significant dif f erences exist among the legal 
structures for: (1) chief administrators: mean tenure, sources of 

past employment, highest degree held, and type of doctorate held; (2) 
deans of instruction: whether the position exists and mean age; (3) 

academic faculty: sources of recruitment, highest degree held, and 

presence of tenure and faculty rank; (4) students: distribution among 

academic, technical, and vocational programs, tuition costs, entrance 
requirements, and provision of remedial instruction; and (5) institu- 
tions: presence of academic, technical, and vocational programs, 

sharing of facilities with public schools, and mean institutional age. 
Data on financial provisions were not suitable for statistical analysis. 
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but substantial differences in the proportion of operating expenses for 
the various programs derived from tuition and federal, state, and local 
funds were noted, as were differences in the proportion of capital out- 
lay monies derived fr.>m federal, state, and local sources. 

On the basis of these analyses, it was concluded that marked 
differences among such legal structures do exist. Studies should be 
undertaken to determine; (1) between which specific legal structures 
such differences exist; and (2), more importantly, why they exist. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The most uniquely American and fastest growing type of educa- 
tional institution in the United States is the post-high school, two- 
year college. It is variously called a junior college, a community 
college, or a community junior college. By whatever name, it has been 
described as the most significant contribution the United States has 
made in the entire history of education (Hillway, 1958). 

Compared with other types of educational institutions, the two- 
year college is very young and primarily a product of the 20th century. 
The coinage of the term "junior college" has been attributed to Wil- 
liam Raney Harper, the first president of the University of Chicago. 

In 1892 he organized the University of Chicago into the "University 
College" which consisted of the junior and senior years and the "Aca- 
demic College" which encompassed the freshman and sophomore years. In 
1895 the terms "Senior College" and "Junior College" were substituted 
for University College and Academic College, respectively (Brick, 1964) 

In 1900 there were eight private junior colleges in the United 
States and no public junior colleges. The total enrollment of the 
eight private institutions was approximately 100 students (Brick, 1964) 
By 1930 the number of junior colleges had grown, to 436, of which 178 
were public and 258 were private. During the last 37 years, the number 
of private junior colleges has remained fairly constant, but the num- 
ber of public two-year colleges has increased rapidly. By the fall of 
1966 there were about 800 junior colleges in the nation; of this num- 
ber, over 500 were publicly supported (Gleazer, 1966). Two years la- 
ter there were over 900 two-year colleges enrolling 1.75 million stu- 
dents; soon the number of two-year colleges is expected to exceed 
1,000, accounting for an enrollment of 2.5 million students.^ 

Enrollment in the two-year college is not only impressive in 
terms of gross increase; it accounts for an ever-increasing percentage 
of the total enrollment in higher education. In 1920 the two-year 
colleges accounted for 1.4 per cent of the total enrollment in higher 
education; by 1940 the proportion had increased to 10 per cent. In 
1965, 15.2 per cent of all students enrolled in higher education were 
enrolled in the two-year colleges, and it is estimated that by 1975 
the proportion will have increased to 16.9 per cent. Since two-year 
colleges ordinarily offer only lower division (freshman and sophomore) 
courses, a comparison of undergraduate (senior, junior, sophomore, and 
freshman) and lower division enrollments is actually more indicative 
of their increasing importance. In 1965 the two-year colleges enrolled 
17 per cent of all undergraduate students, and it is estimated that 



^These data were taken from a weekly publication of the National 
School Public Relations Association, Education.-, U. S 7 A. , Washington, 

D. C. , March 4, 1968, p. 2. 
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the proportion will increase to 19.2 per cent by 1975. No firm data 
are available on lower division enrollment in two-year colleges , but 
an estimate of 30 per cent has been made (Congress, 1967). 

Of equal importance is the enrollment within the two-year 
colleges in technical and vocational programs. If students in these 
programs are included in lower division enrollment, such enrollment 
in the two-year colleges would probably be in excess of 35 per cent of 
the total lower division enrollment in all higher education. 

To emphasize the ascending importance of the public over the 
private two-year college, one has only to consider that although almost 
one- third of the two-year colleges are private, almost 90 per cent of 
the total enrollment in two-year colleges is in public institutions. 

The day of the public two-year college has indeed arrived! 

As the public two-year college has evolved over the last 50 
years, it has become increasingly comprehensive in nature. Institutions 
which initially offered only college transfer courses have expanded into 
the technical, vocational, and adult education fields. Most of the new 
institutions that are being created today are comprehensive from the 
time of inception. As the institutions become more comprehensive, they 
also become more attuned to the needs of the community in that they 
attempt to meet the educational and cultural needs of the geographical 
area of which they are a part; in this sense, and generally speaking, 
th© two-year college has come to be a community institution— —it strives 
to fulfill ali the educational and cultural needs of the commtinity which 
are unmet by other educational institutions. 

Although the two-year college is described in the preceding 
paragraphs as being uniquely American, there is certainly no unique 
two-year college. In this country an apparent dichotomy exists between 
private and public educational institutions. To limit an analysis of 
two-year colleges to this categorization would , however , be completely 
inadequate. One writer recently completed a study for the American 
Association of Junior Colleges which necessitated his visiting many two- 
year colleges around the country. The extent of the diversity of this 
type of institution is evidenced in his description of institutions 
visited. Without including sub categories, he enumerated the following 
categories of public two-year colleges : (1) a college in a large 

city system (one unit in a multi-unit organization under one central 
administration) ; (2) a college in an urban area with broad college 
concept and programs; (3) a multi— campus district with already planned 
additional campuses; (4) a rapidly growing college in an essentially 
nonurban area; (5) a technical college or institute; (6) a non-urban 
college, with administrative organization still a part of the public 
school system; (7) a college moving with difficulty toward establishment 
of greater local control, a separate board of trustees, and greater 
local financial support; (8) a rapidly growing public college, one of 
a state system, with state board and local advisory committees; (9) a 
coeducational, largely residential college; and (10) an independent 



college moving toward public support (Garrison, 1967). It can be 
seen from this enumeration that there is no single concept that can 
adequately describe the two-year college. 

Controversy over the role and the place of the two-year college 
has apparently existed since the inception of such institutions. 

Brick (1964) , in vjriting on the historical development of the two-year 
college and the central role played by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, cited the works of two early and prominent leaders in 
the movement, Koos and Eells. Koos (1924) , who published the first 
major work on the then new junior colleges, contended that they were a 
part of secondary education. Eells (1931) agreed that the two-year 
college was essentially secondary but differentiated it from the high 
school. Other people in the early stages of the two-year college 
movement contended just as strongly that such institutions were a 
part of higher education. The conflict is unresolved today and is 
still widely debated in the literature. 

One author who recently attempted to put the legal status of the 
two-year college in perspective stated: 

Whenever attention is turned upon community colleges, 
the wide diversity of types of community colleges in the 
United States is immediately apparent, as are the diver- 
gent patterns of legislation upon which these institutions 
are based in the several states. These characteristics 
are at once a strength and a weakness. A strength in the 
flexibility and freedom from fixed patterns of organization 
or traditions of operation; a weakness in the difficulty of 
interpreting the junior college, of finding a "fixed image" 
for public understanding of the junior college and its 
services (Skaggs, 1962). 

During the last decade there has been a decided trend toward more 
state control and more statewide systems of two-year colleges. Skaggs 
(1959) cited several pieces of legislation in support of his conclusion 
that there was at that time a trend toward greater central control of 
the two-year colleges. This trend was evidenced, he said, in both 
legislative statutes and regulations or policies imposed upon the two- 
year college by stateV-level agencies. 

Wattenbarger (1968) lamented the fact that there was an ever 
increasing change in patterns of control of two-year colleges from 
local to state. He cited the states of Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Virginia as examples of states which have recently 
established a new system of two-year colleges under state control. He 
cited other states in which there has recently been a legislative trend 
toward sta-tewide coordination, if not state control. This trend, he 
stated, was evident in spite of study after study (which he failed to 
cite) which emphasized the need for local control and indicated 
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considerable definable differences in quality in favor of locally 
controlled institutions. 



Blocker, et al. (1965) devoted an entire chapter of a recently 

published book to "control and financing of the , 

With somewhat more perspective than Wattenbarger , Blocker enumerated 

sevLal problems which he felt existed because of the absence of needed 

legislation or because of limited perceptions xncorporated xnto ®^ate 

lis. There has been, he concluded, an unjustrfrable f 

tive and administrative intrusion into curriculum and a discernible 

trend toward more stringent administrative direction ^ t 

the state level. Some of this control was, in his opinion, an out 

growth of legislation, but a larger part appeared to have its 

In "Parkinson's Law" and the lack of a clear f 

and local responsibility. He cited, as an example of f 

which had made provisions for capital outlay and then p ^ 

and regulations regarding instruction, building desxgn, and equxpment. 

Blocker summarized by saying: 



It is apparent that there are numerous cooperating 
and competing legal bodies on the local, state, and federal 
levels which affect the development and functxonxng of the 
two-year college. . . . There are conflicts between the 

proponents of local control and those advocatxng Jtate- 
level control and both groups feel the xmpact of federal 
direction — however indirect it may be through fxnancxa 
aid There are decided differences among groups wxth 
respect to the values and objectives being sought and these 
differences lead to power struggles within the system. In 
many instances, such struggles seriously reduce the pro- 
ductivity of the educational institution, dxstractxng t e 
energies and attention of educational personnel from the 
primary purposes of the college. . • • 



Nature of the Problem 

It is apparent that there has been, especially during the last 
decade, a decided trend toward more state participation xn_ and control 
over the operation of two-year colleges, though there f 

several approaches to legal structure and control of these xnstxtutxons, 
Apparently, advocacy of a particular approach to legal 
control has depended more on emotional inclinatxon or an xndxvxdu_^ 
position in the structure than it has upon concrete data whxch defxne 
the difference in structure. 

If one accepts the premise that the two-year college needs a 
unique image, a point of debate which arises is whxch^xmage: ^that of 
a public secondary school, that of an, institution of hxgher 
or that of an institution with an entity separate and apart from both 
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the public school system and higher education? Even if one fails to 
agree on the need for a unique image, there still exists the need to 
be able to identify concrete differences which distinguish one system 
from another. Image is a rather nebulous and abstract term. More 
central to the issue is the question of what quantifiable variables 
exist among and between the various approaches to structuring systems. 

A subsidiary question which arises is whether three systems, as mentioned 
above, are adequate to describe sufficiently the various shadings in 
legal structure which may affect systems directly or contribute to 
variables which may have indirect effect upon a system as a class of 
institutions. If one type: of system tends to differ inherently from 
another because of the legal structure to which it belongs, then 
those who advocate changes in the legal structure should be aware of 
these differences. If the legal structures of the various systems 
tend to induce differences in such quantifiable variables as, for 
example, institution size, work experience or academic qualifications 
of administrators or faculty, operating philosophy, breadth of curricular 
offerings, or comprehensiveness of programs, then this knowledge 
should be available to legislators and educators who advocate change and 
to the laymen who may participate in the control of such institutions as 
well. Such knowledge could be used to advocate either change or the 
maintenance of the status quo. In any event, the objective of all 
logical decision-making is to operate from a position of knowledge and 
not from a position founded upon emotional inclination. 



Purposes of the Study 



There were two purposes of this study. The first purpose was 
to analyze the legal bases for two-year colleges in the various states 
to determine the number of categories necessary to describe uniquely 
the various approaches to the legal structure of two-year colleges, to 
determine and define the variables which make or may tend to make one 
system different from another, and to ascertain legislative trends 
regarding legal structure. The second purpose was to develop a number 
of quantifiable criteria which measure inputs or outputs of operating 
institutions in the various systems as identified, classified, and 
analyzed in the first purpose above. 

Before an analysis of legal structure was attempted, and as 
a preliminary condition to the development of quantifiable criteria 
by which inputs or outputs of operating institutions could be measured, 
a review of the pertinent literature was undertaken. The purpose of 
the literature review was to ascertain the nature and conclusions of 
P^svious studies bearing on the problem and to ascertain what criteria 
were considered to be important to either the legal structure or the 
operation of public two-year colleges. The results of the literature 
review are presented in the following section. 
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Review of Related Literature 



Literature reviewed revealed that the results of several studies 
and articles containing analyses bearing on various facets of the pro- 
blem as stated in the previous section have been published. They fell 
into two major categories. The first category contained materials 
bearing on the various aspects of legal structure and control and corre 
sponded to the first part of the problem as stated above. Included 
in this category were articles and studies on establishment, control, 
finance, and organization of two-year colleges. The second major 
category of articles and studies corresponded to the second part of 
the problem as stated in the preceding section. Included in this 
category were studies pertaining to academic qualifications, sources, 
or backgrounds of faculty or administrators, tenure, faculty rank, and 
certification. To facilitate analysis, literature reviewed has been 
grouped under the following headings: (1) legal structure and control; 

(2) financial provisions;. (3) sources and qualifications of chief 
administrators and deans; (4) sources and qualifications of faculty; 

(5) faculty rank; and (6) certification requirements. 



Legal Structure and Control 

According to Wetzler (1958) , the community college has four 
major functions: (1) the preparatory function; (2) the popularizing 

function; (3) the terminal function; and (4) the guidance function. 
Even so, Wetzler contends, there is a need for better clarification 
of purposes which are more in accord with actual practices. He 
suggested: (1) perhaps new functions need to be added or older ones 

revised; (2) a firm determination of the relationship to higher educa- 
tion must be made; (3) total relationships and general functions 
should be better defined; and (4) the role of the high school and its 
relationship to the junior college needs to be decided upon and 
understood. 

Commenting on various approaches to control of two-year 
colleges, Skaggs (1959) listed five patterns which he felt mainly 
covered the patterns utilized by the various states. His five 
categories were as follows : 

1. Local control by governing board made up of junior college 
area citizens, but whose actions are subject to review by a 
state board or d^yartment, or who must operate under a 
complicated system of checks and balances through state 

regulations. , • i. ..i, 

. Local control by governing board appointed by or wxth the 
approval of a state board, cabinet, or department, whose 
members are subject to regulatory practices of the state 
organization. 
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State control through a state department or a state board 
of education, through a college advisory board or committee 
or a local board without actual authority to govern. 

4. State control through a state board of control or a state 
board of trustees for all institutions of higher learning. 

5. State control directly through a department in the state 
department of education. 

Skaggs cited several pieces of legislation which supported his con- 
clusion that there was a trend toward greater centralization of control 
in higher education, including junior colleges. This central control, 
he said, was evident in both legislative statutes and regulations or 
policies imposed upon the junior college by state*-level agencies. 

This control was essentially of two types, control over conditions of 
establishment and control over various facets of curriculum, faculty, 
admissions policy, and permissive authority for internal operation 
and policy-making. 



The United States Office of Education has published two booklets 
concerned with criteria for the establishment of two-year colleges. 

The first was published in 1960 and examined such criteria as necessity 
of state agency approval, requirement of a vote, requirement of a minimum 
property valuation, requirement of a survey, requirement of a minimum 
school enrollment, and requirement of a minimum total population as 
being requisites for establishment of two-year colleges in various states. 
The second booklet was published in 1966 and is essentially an updated 
version of the first. Neither of these publications was based upon a 
study of primary sources, i.e. , statutes. Each involved the mailing 
of either a questionnaire to state officials or a 'compilation of data 
from various sources and a request that state officials verify the 
data. Also included in each booklet were criteria based upon rules 
and regulations established by state agencies which, although authorized 
by statute, went much further than the statutes in promulgating criteria 
for establishment of two-year colleges. 



Struthers (1963) recently did a study of the evolvement of state 
legislation for pbblic two-year colleges which included the period 
1907 , when the first legislation concerning two-year colleges was 
enacted, to 1961. He grouped states into categoreis which coincided 
with the boundaries of the six regional accrediting associations and 
on this basis analyzed the evolvement of the legislation. The legislation 
in each state was examined in terms of institutional concept, establish- 
ment, and finance. Struthers concluded that early laws relating to two- 
year colleges considered such institutions to be merely an upward 
extension of the public high school offering only academic or transfer 
programs. He found that the initial laws in 21 states, beginning with 
California in 1907 and continuing to Connecticut in 1959 , were based 
upon such a concept. The concept of adding vocational and technical 

offerings began in California in 1917, and by 1962 laws in 24 states 
had evolved to include this concept. Additional functions, such as 
adult education and community services, were less numerous, evolved 
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later, and at the time of the writing were offered in only 16 states. 
Generally, the trend' in establishment and finance of such instxtutxons 
also evolved from local action and involvement to state surveys, 
master planning, and an increasing proportion of state funds. St ruthers 
recommended that further research should include analysxs of the actu 
effects of the laws on statewide systems of two-year colleges, and 
efforts should be made to account for various other factors entering 
into their development • 



The Commission on Legislation of the American Association of ^ 
Junior Colleges (1962) authored a set of seven principles to which xt 
suggested adherence by state legislatures in the development of laws 
for two-year colleges. Those seven principles are. 



Principle 1. Community junior colleges should be ^ 
established in Accordance with an over-all state plan for 
higher education which provides for diversified educational 
programs and a geographic distribution of opportunity. 

Principle 2. A local community junior college should 
be established only subsequent to a survey which will deter- 
mine the relationship of the proposed district to the state 
plan and the readiness of the proposed district to accept 

its share of responsibility. 

Principle 3. The Legislature should establish a state 
agency with responsibilities for approving the establishment of 
a community junior college in accordance with the state plan or 
should assign such responsibility to an existing state agency 
which has over-all supervisory authority. 

Principle 4. The control of a community junior college 
should be vested preferably in a local board whose sole 
responsibility is the operation and management of the college. 

Principle 5. Community junior colleges should have 
assurance of continued financial support with a minimum 
tuition burden on the student and with a division between 
state and local support in keeping with the general fiscal 

pattern of the state. . tt 

Principle 6. The program of community junxor colleges 

should contribute to meeting the diverse post-high school 
education needs of the community and the state. 

Principle 7. The organization, operation, and control 
of community junior colleges should refj.ect both a recogni- 
tion of the institutional integrity of the college and its 
coordinate relationships with other educational levels wxthxn 

the State. 



In conformity with the above principles the Commxssxon reco^ended 
13 steps to be followed in the establishment of two-year colleges. 

These steps are; (1) authorization by the legislature of a study of the 
higher education needs of the state; (2) appointment of the study commxs 
siL and professional survey staff; (3) report of the study coimnxssxon 
received by the governor and/or legislature; (4) adoptxon by u e 
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legislature of the state master plan recommendations; (5) enactment 
of state enabling laws for the establishment of community junior colleges, 
including plans for organization, financing, operation, and type of 
control; (6) initiation of a local suirvey; (7) report of local survey 
recommendations; (8) request for state agency approval of a local plan; 

(9) state approval of a local plan; (10) acceptance of a plan through 
sffitmative vote of local electorate; (11) election or appointment of 
a local board of control; (12) organization of the community junior 
college — appointment of the president, site acquisition, curriculum 
development, staff selection, receipt of state and local funds; and 
(13) enrollment of students. 

An entire chapter of the sixth edition of American Junior Colleges 
was devoted to the legal status of public two-year colleges. Martorana 
(1963) considered legal foundations, organization and control, estab- 
lishment, and financial support of such institutions. At the time of 
the writing (1962), in only one state, California, was there a 
constitutional reference to the two-year college;- all the other 38 
states having provisions for two-year colleges relied upon , legislative 
enactment. Martorana concluded that although two-year colleges were 
rarely mentioned in state consititutions , their constitutionality 
appeared to be firmly established in that the courts have consistently 
upheld legislative action in cases questioning the constitutionality 
of these institutions i. 



In terms of local organization and control, 21 states were cited 
as having unified districts v^ich provided that the same board of 
control operate' both the two-year college and the public schools , 
whereas 20 states had at that time approved separate junior college 
districts with separate boards of control. State-level control in 20 
of the 33 states with general enabling legislation was placed in whole 
or in part in the state board of education. During 1960-62, five states 
assigned state-level responsibility for two-year colleges to the state 
board of education, whereas two states removed responsibility from 
the state department of education. One state created a separate board 
for two-year colleges. 

For the establishment of two-year colleges , two stipulations 
commonly required were adequate potential size of the institution and 
an adequate basis for financing its operations. A minimum population 
base which varied widely was required in nine states, minimum lower . 
school enrollment in one state, minimum high school enrollment in nine, 
states, and a minimum potential enrollment in two-year colleges in two 
states. At least a specified minimum assessed property valuation was 
required in ten states, and 21 states required voter approval. I Local 
action on the part of the lohal board of education, another local 
board of agency, petition of the people, and a, district survey were 
required in 23, 13, 15 and 11 states, respectively. State action on 
the part of the state board of education, state department of education, 
state boaifd of higher 'education, or board for two-year colleges was 
required, respectively. In 13, 7, 7, and 5 states. 
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The most commonly accepted way to finance the operation of two- 
year colleges was through state and local public funds, Martorana 
found. Twenty-eight of 38 states provided financial aid for the opera- 
tion of two-year colleges, and this state aid was most often determined 
by means of a formula based on a unit of attendance. For capital 
outlay, only 14 of 38 states provided state funds; in seven of these 
states appropriation of capital outlay was leased on a formula,- whereas 
in the other seven states lump-sum appropriations were made. 



Finally, Martorana concluded that more and more states were 
categorizing public junior colleges as comprehensive two-year educational 
institutions immediately above the high school and were incorporating 
these institutions into the state structure of post-high school 
education. Two major questions raised by the author concerned the 
extent to which two-year colleges might be used as the first step in^ 
developing four-year colleges and the divergence between the theoreti- 
cal conceptions of the two-year college and their actual forms as 
defined by state laws. In Martorana’ s words: 



. . . Relatively few states have general statutory enact- 

ments that describe or establish institutions that would 
fully hold the characteristics, ?=?cope of function, and 
method of operation that are considered to be theoretically 
best by specialists in the field of junior college education. 
Indeed, the existing diversity of patterns and the tendency 
toward even greater diversity shown in the more recent state 
enactments challenge the possible conclusion that the general 
development of the legal status of public junior colleges is 
progressing toward such a hypothetical ideal. ... 



This,ihe said, is a matter to which scholars and researchers 
in junior college education, as well as advocates of the comprehensive, 
locally controlled, state and locally supported two-year institution, 
or those who would propose any other single scheme of two-year college 
organization and administration shohld give more study and attentioi*. 



Hallv(1962), in commenting on control of the two-year college, 
stated that in spite of the. remarkable growth of such institutions, 
a well-defined image does n.ot exist. There exists, in riall s 
opinion, agreement as to purpose, clientele and objectives, but con- 
trol in the variovis states rests with the public schools, universitieb , 
or with state officials. This results in confusion in the minds of 
the public. What the community college needs is an image -a unique 
image. According to the author, the community college is an institution 
of higher education and' should be treated as such. It must be auto- 
nomous with its own trustees to whom the chief administrative officer 
should report directly. ' 

Eisenbise (1963), using the interview technique, visited 61 
of the 63 public two-year colleges in California to compare administra- 
tive organizations and operational patterns. He found three types of 
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junior college structures existing in California: (1) hxgh school 

districts maintaining junior colleges; (2) unified districts containing 
junior colleges; and (3) junior college districts. He considered the 
first two closely related to the secondary schools, whereas the latter 
one was closely related to the four-year college’s* Eisenbise found 
great confusion concerning administrative titles and functions and 
concluded that the evaluation of the junior college as an outgrowth 
of the seconcary school had run head-on into the development of the 
junior college as a downward extension of the four«year college. 

The same confusion existed in organization, structure, committees, and 
faculty. He concluded that the most promising type of junior college 
was the separate college district enrolling 1,500 or more students and 
that the California junior colleges were not adequately meeting needs 
in the areas of community services, remedial instruction, research, or 
occupational education. 

Lewin (1963) selected for a doctoral study the states of 
California, Michigan, Florida, Mississippi, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania as being representative of the varying two-year college 
systems which have evolved. It was the purpose of the study to discuss 
the strengths and weaknesses of each system and to analyze the organi- 
zational problems encountered. Materials on laws, legal codes, and 
other published materials were gathered, and in-depth interviews were 
done. Lewin concluded that if a two-year college system is to function 
as a comprehensive institution, it is imperative that the organizational 
framework of the system assure the freedom to plan and act at the individ- 
ual college level. Also, the local unit must be geographically, 
educationally, and financially accessible to the student and must be 
able to develop programs and services to meet the needs of the area 
served. He further concluded that state— directed coordination with the 
other higher educational institutions and with the secondary schools 
of the state is an absolute necessity. 

In the opinion of Blocker (1963) , the quality of administrative 
organization is a matter of increasing concern to college administrators, 
educational leaders, legislators, and laymen. A major point of 
contention is whether the two-year college can best attain this quality 
as a part of the public school system or as an independent entity. 

The author opted for independence, concluding that the inclusion of 
the junior college within the public school system has the effect of 
enforcing conformity to the traditions and concepts characteristic of 
elementary and secondary schools. The tV70-year college, he said, has 
its own defined objectives which are distinct from those of both the 
secondary schools and the four*-year colleges, and it can best develop 
independently. The author cited a study of 130 administrators from 
several states which indicated that almost 80 per cent of them preferred 
independent district organization. 

Lombardi (1964) , in an article on. issues in two-year college 
administration, considered some of the problems coming to the forefront 
to be the open-door policy; student selectivity for various programs; 



appropriate tuition rates; the training of competent instructors; ap- 
portionment of state aid; the degree of state control; the bugaboo 
of federal control; economization efforts; the problem of articula- 
tion--both with the high school and with the senior college; the ratio 
of transfer to terminal students; and the question of faculty rank. 
Lombardi did not provide solutions to these problems, but he conclu- 
ded that the solutions are an awesome responsibility placed on the 
college administrator. 

In an article on local control of two-year colleges, Rislov 
(1964) contended that boards of control differ in many respects. 

Among the differences cited were that some boards are appointed, and. 
some are elected; some have other duties, and some do not; and powers 
and responsibilities differ in different localities. Nevertheless, a 
fairly clean-cut set of rules, has emerged in social customs, laws, and 
regulations that recommend how a community college board is to oper- 
ate. These rules, in Rislov' s opinion, have a rationale. To expound 
this rationale, he compared a board of trustees to the board of a pro- 
prietary enterprise. While proprietary boards are responsible for 
running an organization designed to achieve its organizational pur- 
poses (e.g., profit), a college board is responsible for social values. 
With this in mind, he proposed that the three basic responsibilities 
of a community college board are to: (1) confirm the objectives of 

the institution; (2) adopt policies intended to realize these objec- 
tives; and (3) evaluate or appraise the results of these policies. 
These, he concluded, are the reasons for the board's existence, it 
can evade them, but it can not nullify them. 

In a recent article on the control of public two-year colleges, 
Wattenbarger (1968) stated that a long-accepted concept was that of 
"locally controlled institutions offering two years of work beyond the 
twelfth grade level." In several states in the late 1950 s and early 
1960's this concept changed almost overnight, he contended, to that o 
state-operated and state-supported institutions. Decisions were made 
to change to state systems after carefully considering several alter- 
natives and in spite of studies which clearly indicated that: (1) 

growth of two-year colleges had been extremely limited in those states 
with state-level operation while at the same time, very rapid develop- 
ment had taken place in states where local control was the legal ba- 
sis; (2) very obvious differences in the breadth of curriculum and 
demonstrated concern for the occupational programs existed between the 
two concepts with the locally controlled institutions more faithful 
to the philosophical criteria which are generally used to identify the 
community junior college"; and (3) definable differences in quality 
between the locally controlled and state-operated institutions as 
measured by faculty qualifications, facilities, and similar gener- 
ally accepted indices of quality" were evident in favor of the lo- 
cally controlled institutions. 

Wattenbarger did not cite any of the sources upon which he 
based the above assertions and is, therefore, subject to a charge of 
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^siinplxf X catxon xn that hs faxls to xscognxza tlis possxbxlxtxss of 
(1) differences among locally controlled institutions, some of which 
operate, for example, under the public school system as opposed to 
those which have separate local boards of control, and (2) differences 
among state-controlled institutions under a university, or those with a 
central state office and no local control, or shared control. He does 
recognize that such different systems exist — and even names them — but 
he fails to consider any possibilities for differences other than that 
of local versus state control. 



Financial Provisions 



one study, several years old, was found which was concerned 
with financing two-year colleges. McCallum (1955) made a study of the 
fi^^^^^cing and political control of two-year colleges. His procedure 
involved the use of a detailed questionnaire which he mailed to chief 
administrators of 300 two-year colleges in the 35 states which then 
operated such public institutions. He received 215 (72 per cent) 
returns. Only four of the 215 institutions responding to the questionnaire 
reported direct income from federal sources. Shose four institutions 
attributed one, two, four and eight per cent of their incomes, 
respectively, to federal funds. The author presented in tabular form 
the percentage ranges of institutions! income, by state, derived from 
state funds, local funds, and tuition. Proportions of income from state 
and local sources varied from 0 to 100 per cent with considerable range 
within states. Tuition accounted for from 0 to 87 per cent of total 
income. The author provided no means or medians for the data, nor did 
he make any attempt to analyze differences among states. 



Sources and Qualifications of Chief Administrators and Deans 

To determine a profile for two-year college presidents. Hawks 
(1960) conducted a study-using a stratified random sample of 175 
presidents. Among the data requested were: (1) number of years in 

present position; (2) previous position held; (3) highest degree earned; 
(4) field of academic specialization; and (5) length of time in job. 

A return of 93 per cent was obtained. Some findings were: 4.3 per 

cent held only bachelor's degrees, 51.9 per cent held master's degrees, 
and 43.8 per cent held doctorates. Of the highest degree held, 45 
oent were in liberal arts and 49.4 per cent were in professional 
education. Other fields accounted for small percentages. Of presidents 
office less than five years, 28.1 per cent came from other two-year 
college presidencies, 23.4 per cent from public school administration, 
and 28.1 per cent from positions in four-year colleges. 

In a study of academic backgrounds and professional experiences 
of administrators in public two-years colleges in Texas ^ Landrith (1960) 
found that 12 of 28 presidents studied held earned doctorates, eight of 
which were Doctor of Education degrees. The remaining 16 presidents 
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held master’s degrees. In terms of immediate prior positions Landrith 
found that of the 28 presidents, seven came from the position of school 
superintendent, six had been presidents of other two-year colleges, and 
five had been deans in the two<^year; colleges in which they were then 
employed. One each came from positions in the Air Force, in business, 
as instructor in another two-year college, as instructor in the same 
institution, as teacher in a public school system, and as vice president 
in the institution in which he was then employed. Of deans of xnstructxon 
in these institutions, the author found that two held the Doctor of 
Education degree, two held the Doctor of Philosophy degree, and 20 held 
master’s degrees. 

Roberts (1964) , in the most comprehensive study of chief 
administrators of public two-year colleges reviewed, reported that the 
mean age of 333 chief administrators was 50.3 years. In terms of 
academic qualifications , 3'. 1 per cent held bachelor’s degree, 52.8 per 
cent held master’s degrees, and 44.1 per cent held doctorates. Of 
those holding doctor’s degrees. 64.6 per cent held the Doctor of 
Education degree and 35.4 per cent held the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
For the 16 states included in the study, the range of percentages of 
those chief administrators holding doctorates was from 100 per cent 
for Florida to 11.1 per cent for Massachusetts. Areas of specialization 
for highest degrees held were education, 63.7 per cent, higher education, 
8.4 per cent; humanities and social sciences, 17.7 per cent; science, 

9.0 per cent; and business, 1.2 per cent. Mean tenure in office was 

7.2 years. In considering the last previous position, the author found 
that 26.7 per cent had held second- level administrative positions in two- 
year colleges, 12.6 per cent had held positions in public school 
administration other than the position of superintendent, 12.3 per cent 
had previously been teachers in either elementary or secondary schools 

or colleges, 9.6 per cent had been school superintendents, 9.6 per 
cent had been chief administrators of another two-year college, 7.9 
per cent came from administrative positions other than president in 
four-year colleges, 4.5 per cent came from other administratxve 
positions in education, 2.7 per cent came from positions outside 
education, and only 0.9 per cent came from the position of chxef 
administrator of a four-year institution. 

Of presidents operating .under the control of a local school board, 

43.2 per cent held doctorates. Under local independent boards the 
proportion was 51.7 per cent, and under regional or state boards the 
proportion was 30.2 per cent. No attempt was made to analyze the 
significance of differences in any of the aforementioned categories. 

Schult?. (1965) found that from 1952 to 1964 there was a marked 
change in the academic preparation, source, and median age of the^ 
presidents of public two-year colleges. For three time periods, before 
1952, 1962 to 1963, and the 1963^64 academic year, Schultz found the ^ 
following relationships between the highest earned degree and the perxod 
of time during which the individuals were appointed to the posxtion Oj. 
president in a public two-year college; 
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Before 

1952 


1952 to 
1963 


1963-64 


Doctorate 


25.0% 


49.1% 


57.8% 


Master’s degree 


69.1 


48.3 


37.9 


No graduate degree 


5.9 


2.6 


4.3 



Th.e three time periods include 68 j 265, and 140 presidents, respectively 
The sources of presidents for these institutions during these same 
periods of time were: 





Before 

1952 


1952 to 
1963 


1963-64 


Senior college or 


university 


10.3% 


17.4% 


17.8% 


Junior college 


47.1 


51.3 


56.4 


Elementary or secondary 
school 


30.9 


25.3 


17.1 


Other 


11.7 


6.0 


8.7 



An analysis of the immediate past positions of each of the presidents 
indicated the type of position from which they came to their current 
presidential position: 

Before 1952 to 

1952 1963 1963-64 



President of two-year 



college 


8.8% 


10,9% 


14.3% 


Other college 
administration 


38.2 


48. 7 


55.7 


Elementary or secondary 
administration 


29,4 


26.0 


19.3 


Other (including college 
faculty member) 


23.6 


14.4 


10.7 



The study also showed that the median age of two-year college 
presidents (including public and private institutions) increased from 
41 in 1951-52 to 47 in 1963-64. 



Based on these findings, Schultz concluded that presidents of 
public two-year colleges are increasingly possessing a higher degree of 
educational attainment; more of them have had junior college experience; 
and as a group, those entering office in 1963-64 were older at the time 
of appointment than were the earlier ones. 
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Sources and Qualifications of Faculty 



A study of the academic preparation of newly appointed instructors 
covering six successive academic years and including both public and 
private two-year colleges yielded the following data concerning the 
amount of academic preparation of those faculty members: 



Period 


Docto cate 


Master’s Plus 
One fear 


Master’ s 


Less than 
Master’ s 


1957-58 


6.2% 


22.1% 


43.6% 


28.1% 


1958-59 


7.9 


18.6 


45.8 


27.7 


1959-60 


6 . 6 


17.7 


47.8 


27.9 


1960-61 


6.1 


17.1 


48.5 


28.3 


1961-62 


7.0 


18.4 


53.6 


21. 0 


1962-63 


7.2 


20.7 


51.5 


20. 6 



There was no indication whether the above percentages were for new 
academic faculty or new total faculty (Maul* 1963). 

The study also included a detailed breakdown of the sources of 
new faculty members for both public and. private institutions; the 
sources of new faculty members for lil. public institutions for t e 
1961-63 biennium were as follows: 



Source 



Per Cent 



High school teaching 
Graduate school 

College or university teaching 
Business occupations 
Bachelor’ s degree class 
Other educational service 
Homemaking 
Research’ 

Elementary school teaching 
Government service (civilian) 
School administration 
Military service 
Religious service 

Miscellaneous (non-educational) 



31.2 

23.9 

17.6 

11.4 

2.9 

2.5 

1.9 

1.6 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
0.9 
0.5 
2.0 



The above data indicate that the majority of new faculty mei^ers 
represented in this study come, in descending order, from high school 
teaching, graduate schools, and collage or university teaching. 



In a study of the sources and backgrounds of newly hired faculty 
in two-year colleges. Brown (1964) included data on approximately 600 
two-year colleges and 1,500 new instructors. Brown found that of 
Che newly hired faculty for the 1964-65 school year the highest earned 
degrees were as follows: doctorate, 10.8 per cent; master s degree. 
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75.1 per cent; and less than a master's degree, 14.1 per cent. The 
sources of the newly hired faculty members were: (1) professor in a 

four-year college, 13.0 per cent; (2) instructor in two-year college, 

7.7 per cent; (3) teacher in a secondary or elementary school, 32.1 
per cent; {4) student, 34.7 per cent; (5) business, government, and 
foundations, 10.0 per cent; and (6) other sources, 2.7 per cent. 

A study including an analysis of academic preparation and the 
sources of the college transfer faculty yielded usable data from 26 
of the 34 public two-year colleges in New York State (Birnbaum, 1956). Of 
the 1,008 full-time faculty members whose primary teaching responsibility 
was in the college transfer program, the percentages holding various 
academic degrees as their highest earned degree were: 

Doctorate 16.6% 

Master's degree 67.0 

Bachelor's degree 16,4 

None of the college transfer faculty members included in the study 
held less than the bachelor's degree. The sources of the college 
transfer faculty in the 26 institutions were: 



College or university teaching 43.2% 

High school teaching 27.2 

Business or other non-teaching 

employment 15.5 

Community college teaching 13.4 

Graduate school or college 0.7 



Faculty Rank 

Tillery (1963) raised the question whether the long-range 
effects of professional rank are in real harmony with "appropriate" 
institutional goals. The question of rank, he said, must be con- 
sidered as it affects the functions of the comprehensive community 
college. Included are the open-door policy; the wide range of 
technical, vocational, adult, transfer, and remedial programs; and 
general education. The author contended that because of its diverse 
functions , the community college makes demands on teachers which are 
not characteristic of universities and four-year colleges, and academic 
rank may well be a disjunctive force promoting rigidity and conservatism 
in the two-year college. The author recognized the status-identity 
problem of the faculty in the two-year college but felt that more 
suitable solutions than faculty rank exist. 

Hendrix (1963) made a study of faculties in seven public junior 
colleges in Texas to determine whether there were characteristic 
differences between faculty members in institutions employing rank and 
those in institutions not employing rank. The instrument used to 
measure characteristics was the Sixteen Personality Characteristics 
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Questionnaire, Form A. The sample included 67.3 per cent of the fu 
time faculty members in the institutions. Hendrix, on the basis of 
statistical analysis, concluded that faculty members in colleges with 
rank exhibit greater radicalism, stronger inclinations toward 
"experimental" problem-solving techniques, preferences for reading 
rather than class instruction, preferences for science and ^ 

analytical thought processes rather than religion and the humanities, 
and less regard for custom and tradition. Other traits in evi ence ^ 
were self-sufficiency, independence, resourcefulness, and introversion. 
Life history data indicated 14 additional characteristics which dif- 
ferentiated rank from non— rank institutions. The author cone u e 
that some of the exhibited characteristics were an asset to teaching 
and others were not. 

During the early I960’ s there was a sharp rise in the percentage 
Of two-yeii coliegas offering acedendc rank. A 1962 by the National 

Education Association showed that 59 of 305 reporting publi w y 
colleges used academic rank; this constituted 19.3 per cent of the sample 
(Maul 1964). In 1964, 106 of 331 institutions reported the use of 
faculty rank. In two years the proportion of reporting institutions 
using faculty rank had risen from 19.3 to 32 per cent. ^ These 
institutions accounted for 36.7 per cent of the full-time teachers 
employed by all reporting institutions. 

Evidence that faculty rank in the two-year college has ^een 
slowly but steadily increasing was given by Blocker and Wolfe (1964) , 
who concluded that administrators were the prime motivators of this 
increase. A geographic distribution of rank indicated it to be more 
prevalent in the Middle Atlantic and New England states than in other 
sections of the United States. Of the 71 public institutions in the 
study reporting the presence of faculty rank, the most frequen y 
given reasons for adopting rank were to: (1) conform with practices 

of universities, 24 institutions; (2) increase the status and morale 
of faculty, 15 institutions; and (3) link salary with teaching 
proficiency, eight institutions. All other reasons were cited by 
five or fewer of the 71 institutions. When asked to rate the 
effectiveness of faculty rank policy in achieving the purposes for 
which it was adopted, five instititiohs rated it excellent, 
satisfactory, six too early to evaluate, and 22 gave no resppnse; 
noiiB ratsd it unsatisfactory. 

Because of some of the problems associated with rank ia the 
community college, Harrington (1965) mailed questionnaires to ^1 ^ 

individuals who were at the stated-level of community college admin? s-^ 
tration in 16 states. Questions asked were: (1) does your associat 

or state office recommend any policy on academic rank; (2) what is 
the general policy on academic rank in the state; (3) do you have a 
persLal opinion L the value of academic rank; and (4) what changes 
do you see in existing academic rank practices? Harrington received 
13 replies. There was no uniform policy regarding rank in any ^ 
the states replying. The most frequent reason given for academic rank 
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was that of "aping four-year institutions," and the majority of state 
officials opposed it. The author concluded that if the two-year 
college is closely associated with a four-year institution, rank may 
be appropriate and needed; but if the community college proposes to 
meet educational needs which cannot be met by any other institution, 
it should look for other means of stimulating its faculty’s 
achievement . 

In a 1965-66 survey of salaries in higher education, the 
National Education Association (1966) included 479 public two-year 
colleges. Of this number, 318 reported having officially adopted 
salary schedules based upon either faculty rank or academic preparation 
The survey found that in institutions having faculty rank, salary 
schedules tended to be structured on the basis of rank rather than 
academic preparation, although some were based on a combination of the 
two. In 22 states, 182 two-year colleges had salary schedules 
structured on the level of academic preparation. In 24 states, 

69 colleges indicated salary schedules based on faculty rank. Overall, 
35.9 per cent of 479 public two-year colleges reported having faculty 
rank; these institutions employed 34 per cent of the faculty personnel 
in the entire group of reporting institutions. 



Jertification Requirements 

A recently completed survey of certification requirements found 
that nine of the 50 states issue two-year college teaching certificates 
(Burkhart, 1967). These nine states are Arizona, California, Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, New Jersey, and Washington. In three 
of these states, Arizona, Kansas, and Washington, the secondary 
teaching certificate covers the two-year college. Although grouped 
separately by the author, Massachusetts and North Dakota also indicated 
that while they do not issue a two-year college certificate, the 
secondary certificate covers the two-year college. Six additional 
states, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Oregon, Texas, and Utah, have 
no certification of two-year instructors, but each state does have 
certain academic requirements as prerequisites to employment. In each 
of these states except Maryland, the requirement is a roaster's degree 
or its equivalent. Maryland requires the bachelor's degree plus 30 
semester hours of graduate work. The author concluded that although 
only 11 of the 50 states have certification programs for two-year 
colleges , these 11 states contain 42 per cent of the public two-year 
colleges. When the additional six states with de facto certification 
were included, the 17 states employed 63 per cent of the teaching 
faculty and enrolled 72 per cent of students attending public two-year 
colleges. 
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Summary and Conclusions Drawn from the Literatu re Review 

As a result of the literature review, certain relationships 
become evident and certain conclusions can be drawn. In terms of 
legal concept there is no unique image for the two-year college, 
and this lack of uniqueness concerns many of the professionals in the 
field. The American Association of Junior Colleges has proposed a set 
of principles and steps which it recommends that state legislatures 
follow in creating new systems of two-year colleges, but no study was 
found concerning the extent of adherence to these policies. The onxy 
study bearing on t^e ^tter was completed before these principles 
were published; that study revealed that over a 50-year period much 
change in two-year college legislation has occurred, but at the time 
of its completion many legal structures certainly were devoid of 
concepts considered desirable by the experts in the field. In terms 
of image, it appears that many of the writers in the field, and ^ 

practicing administrators as well, think the two-year college should be 
considered a part of higher education; others feel it should be con- 
sidered an independent entity and should develop separate and apart from 
either higher education or the public school system. Very few arguments 
favoring the two-year college as a part of the public school system 
were noted. Again, no definitive study has been made which attempts 
to analyze quantitative differences among the various approaches to 
legal structure. 

Only one study concerning the financing of two-year colleges 
was found in the literature, and, as outlined in the review, it was 
considered too old to warrant basing any conclusions on it. 

Several studies were found concerning academic qualifications 
and, to a lesser extent, work experiences of chief administrators and 
deans of instruction. The major conclusion of these studies was that 
the mean age of chief administrators is slowly increasing along with 
academic qualifications, particularly the doctorate. Evidence was 
also cited which indicates that as time passes more chief administrators 
are employed from positions in two- and four-year colleges and fewer 
from the public schools and other sources. Fewer data were available 
on deans of instruction. Practically all studies reviewed either ^ 
analyzed data in terms of two-year colleges as a class of institutions 
or they were limited to a few states. No study was reviewed which 
analyzed differences in terms of legal structure except one which 
considered differences in academic backgrounds of chief administrators 
operating under the control of local school boards, local boards of 
trustees, or state boards of control. This one study, which included 
16 states, indicated that a greater percentage of doctorates were held 
by presidents responsible to separate independent local boards of 
trustees. Next in rank order came those responsible to local school 
boards, followed by those responsible to state boards. 

Studies on sources and qualifications of faculty indicated that 
in terms of academic preparation the proportion of faculty members 
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holding the doctorate has remained fairly constant over the last 
decade, whereas the proportion holding a master’s degree has been 
increasing, and the proportion holding less than a master’s degree 
has been decreasing. The two major sources of faculty for two-year 
colleges have been the public high schools and graduate schools from 
which students have just received a graduate degree. No studies were 
found which compared academic qualifications and sources of faculty 
in institutions operating under one legal structure to those under 
another. 

The question of faculty rank in two-year colleges was found to 
be a burning issue; several articles were cited in which the pros and 
the cons were rather heatedly debated. The major conclusion drawn was 
that the use of faculty rank in two-year colleges is rapidly increasing. 
No study attempted to compare the presence or absence of faculty rank 
in systems operating under different legal structures. 

Finally, one study was reviewed which indicated that only nine 
states issue two-year college teaching certificates. Several additional 
states do, however, have certain academic requirements as prerequisites 
to employment. 

No study dealing with tenure in two-year colleges was found in 
the literature. 

Based on the findings of the literature review summarized above, 
the conclusion was made that a study of the legal and operational 
differences among systems of two-year co2.1eges was both justified and 
timely. It was further concluded that state constitutions and state 
statutes should be analyzed to determine the legal, bases for differences 
in institutional concept, state and local control, establishment 
procedures, and financial provisions; and that the operating variables 
most appropriate for analysis among systems were sources and academic 
qualifications of administrators and faculty, faculty rank, tenure, and 
certification requirements. 



Delimitations of the Study 



The first part of the following study was limited to an analysis 
of the constitutions and current statutes of the 50 states. Constitutions 
were examined to ascertain the presence of provisions for higher educa- 
tion in general, to determine whether two-year colleges could be con- 
sidered a part of a state’s program of higher education on a constitu- 
tional basis, and, if so, to determine what restrictions were placed 
upon the establishment of two-year colleges as a result of the provisions. 
The analysis of state statutes was limited to those states having 
current and specific provisions for two-year colleges. The analysis 
of the statutes was based upon and limited generally to five criteria 
which, as indicated in the literature review, have been considered 
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important by experts and researchers in the two-year college field: 

(1) concept of the institution in terms of its position in the 
education hierarchy and comprehensiveness of program or curricular 
offerings; (2) sources and extent of state- level control; (3) sources 
and extent of local control; (4) criteria and/or procedures for 
establishment; and (5) methods of financing. 

The constitutional and statutory analjrsis was limited to those 
state constitutions and statutes which were current and in effect as 
of December 31, 1967. The institutional data gathered were for the 
fall term of the 1967-68 academic year. 

The second part of the study was limited to an. analysis of 
certain operating variables termed either inputs or outputs of two- 
year colleges comprising state systems operating under one of the legal 
structures defined in the first part of the study. As a result of the 
literature review, inputs were defined as: (1) sources, previous 
experience, and academic background of chief administrators and deans of 
instruction; (2) sources and academic qualifications of academic faculty 
and department heads ; (3) the presence or absence of certification, 
tenure, and faculty rank; (4) the sources of funds for operating 
expenses and capital outlay for various programs; (5) student tuition; 

(6) restrictions placed upon entrance into academic, technical, and 
vocational programs; and (7) the nimiber of students or full-time 
equivalents enrolling in the various programs offered. Outputs were 
defined as the presence or absence of academic, technical, vocational, 
basic adult, or general adult programs and the nimiber of students 
being graduated from curriculum programs. 

Delimitations for the inclusion of states and legal structures 
in the second part of the study — the analysis of operational differences — 
were as follows. For systems of two-year colleges operating under a 
legal structure representing a state’s original legislation for such 
institutions, a requirement was that such systems be established at 
least three years as of Fall, 1967. It was felt that a three— year period 
from time of legislative enactment would be a sufficient period for 
a system to become operational. For states which evolved from one 
legal structure to another, a requirement was that such evolved systems 
be at least four years old as of Fall, 1967. Having no research to 
rdy upon, but having had personal experience in an evolving system, it 
was felt that four years would be a sufficient period of time in which 
an evolved system would stablize. Excluded from the second part of 
the study were all states in which two or more of the legal structures, 
as defined in the first part of the study, operate simultaneously under 
the same statutory authority. For example, states in which statutes 
authorize two-year colleges to be governed locally by either school 
boards or separate trustees within the same system were excluded. Further, 
each state that did not have at least four operational institutions in a 
system was eliminated on the basis that such a state is probably not 
representative of a true system; and, finally, each legal; structure that 
did not contain at least two states was eliminated. 
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Procedures 



The procedure for part one of the study entailed a systematic 
analysis of the constitutions of the 50 states to determine the effects 
of constitutional provisions on the legal structure of two-year 
colleges, and an analysis of statutory provisions for education for 
each of the 50 states to ascertain the presence or absence of provisions 
such institutions. For those states having statutory provisions 
for two-year colleges, a complete analysis of such provisions was made. 
Facilities used for this part of the study were the Law Library of the 
Duke University School of Law and the North Carolina State Supreme 
Court Law Library located in the Justice Building in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

The procedure for the second part of the study entailed the 
development of a questionnaire to provide data from two-year colleges 
conforming to the previously described delimitations. Specifically, 
this questionnaire was designed to solicit; (1) the age of the 
institution and the number of chief administrators having directed 
its operation; (2) for the chief administrator and dean of instruction, 
age, number of years in present position, working background including 
two previous positions, and academic qualifications; (3) sources of 
present full-time academic faculty, the number of faculty members and 
department heads holding various academic degrees, and the presence or 
absence of certification requirements, tenure, and faculty rank; 

(4) the sources of funds for operating expenses and capital outlay; 

(5) the number of students enrolling in and graduating from academic, 
technical, and vocational programs, tuition for various programs, 
enrollment qualifications and restrictions, presence or absence of 
remedial programs, and the presence or absence of general adiilt or 
community service programs. 2 

The Directory ; American Association of Junior Colleges, 1968 
was utilized to determine the name and address of each institution 
included in the study (Harper, 1968). A cover letter to the president 
of each such institution was written explaining the purposes of the study 
and requesting that the above described institutional data be returned 
on the attached questionnaire in an enclosed, self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. At the end of a three-week period, a follow-up letter was 
written to all institutions from which data had not been obtained, and 
a complete set of materials was again sent. Four weeks after the second 
^ final follow-up letter was sent requesting the return of 
the questionnaire sent on the two previous occasions.^ 



Appendix A contains a copy of the questionnaire constructed and 

used. 

3 

Appendix B contains a copy of the initial and follow-up letters. 
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Whenever possible, statistical analysis of the dxfferences among 
legal structures was made to determine the significance of the dxfferences 
found. The two statistical methods employed were chx square analysxs and 
single classification analysis of variance, depending upon the appro- 
priateness of each method to the data collected. 



Definition of Terms 



For the purposes of this study, the terms below were defxned so 
as to have the meaning here ascribed to them when used xn the genera 
context of the study. In subsequent chapters it wxll be found that 
various words here defined will have legally ascrxbed def xnxtxo 
which will vary from state to state. When, xn the context of a stat 
statute, a word has a meaning which is different than the one here 
assigned, when it is first introduced it will be placed wxthxn quotatxon 

marks to denote such interpretation. 

Academic Programs. Those courses or curricula offered in a two- 
year college "^^ich are considered equivalent to freshman and sophomore 
courses offered in four-year colleges or universxtxes and whxch are 
designed to constitute part of a baccalaureate program when transferred 

to such institutions. 

Adult Education. Courses or programs of a personal enrichment, 
non-voclll^al and usually non-credit nature offered by a two-year 
college to the adults of the area served by the xnstxtutxon. 

Basic Adult Education. Courses or programs in Ixteracy traxnxng ^ 

off ered-“End;rui“ «ho failed to loam to read ’ 

usually considered equivalent to materials at or below the exghth-grade 

level offered in the public schools. 

Canital Outlay. The monies required to provide land, buildings, 
equipment, and other general improvements, and considered as expenses 
which are non-recurring on a periodic basxs. 

College Transfer Programs . Synonymous with academxc programs. 

Community College. A two-year college which is oriented 
the ne eds of t l^ "community" or college district xn whxch xt is located 
and which usually offers academic, occupational, and basic and gener 
adult programs. Such an institution can be either state or locally 
controlled or control may be shared between state and local government 

agencies. 

Community Junior College . Synonymous with community college. 



Comprehensive Institution . A two-year college which offers a 
broad range of curricula and programs which usually include academic, 
technical, vocatxonal, and general and basxc adult education j synonymous 
with Community college. 

^^H~Time Equivalency . A method of expressing part-time enrollment 
in terms of the number of part-time students needed to equal one full-time 
student in terms of a "normal" load of credit hours. For example, if a 
full-time student were defined as one carrying 12 or more credit hours 
of course work, the number of full-time equivalency students would be 
the sum of all the credit hours carried by part-time students divided by 
12. Since different states use different formulas for the calculation 
of full-time equivalency, no exact quantitative definition can be assigned 
here. 



Higher Education . All education beyond the 12th grade which is 
deemed appropriate to meet part of the requirements for a baccalaureate 
or higher degree. 

Junior College .. Originally a two-year, locally operated college 
considered an upward extension of the high school which offered only 
academic courses. Over the years, such institutions have tended to 
become more comprehensive, but many have retained the same name. Today 
there is no clear and well-defined concept. In this study the term is 
used only in a legal context resulting from a statutory definition. 

Occupational Programs . An inclusive term which usually includes 
technical programs, vocational programs . and/or any other sequence of 
courses designed to prepare one for entry into the world of work at 
less than the baccalaureate level. 



Operating Expenses . Expenses which are periodic and repetitive in 
occurrence and which do not lead to improvement of physical facilities 
or permanent equipment. Considered as operating expenses are those 
incurred for maintenance, expendable supplies, salaries, the replacement 
of worn-out equipment, employee benefits, fixed charges such as rental 
and insurance, and any other services provided. 

Public Schools . In the context of this paper, public schools are 
defined as those institutions operated by the state or subdivisions of 
the state and paid for primarily from public funds; included are kinder- 
gartens, elementary schools, junior high schools, and senior high 
schools up to and including grade 12. 

Qualified Electors . Citizens of a state or political subdivision 
of a state who have been enfranchised to vote upon matters of public 
government or concern; synonymous with qualified voters. 



Technical Programs . Programs which are considered the equivalent 
of academic programs in depth of subject matter content but which are 
designed to prepare one in the theory and practice of a particular field 
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for the purpose of entering into a job or a cluster of jobs upon 
completion of a curriculum rather than to prepare for transfer to a 
four-year institution for the purpose of completing a baccalaureate 
degree. Technical programs are ordinarily two academic years in 
length. 

Terminal Program^. Programs which usually include technical 
and vocational curricula or any course or sequence of courses designed 
to prepare one for entry into a gainful occupation upon completion 
rather than to prepare one for further studies. 

Trade Pro grams . Programs designed to prepa' e for entry 
into a skilled job in business or industry. Such ams usually^ 

include only the theory necessary to understand the joo and emphasize 
the acquisition of a skill, and they are often a year or less in length. 

Two-Year Coll ege . An all-encompassing term used in this study 
to include junior colleges, community colleges, and/or community 
junior colleges. 

Vocational Programs . Often used synonymously with trade programs, 
but usually including more categories of training such as agriculture, 
health occupations, and distributive education (merchandizing). 





CHAPTER II 



CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



The United States Constitution contains no reference to the educa- 
tion of the country’s citizens. Amendment X of the Constitution, 
however, does establish certain relationships for the assurtiption' of 
powers : 



The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Because of this delegation of power, one turns to the constitutions 
of the various states to search for the authority of their respective 
governments to finance and operate systems of public schools. 

To determine the constitutional authority of the states to 
operate two-year colleges and, further, to determine the implications for 
administration inherent in this authority, a study was made of the pro- 
visions for education in the constitutions of the 50 states. The 
constitution of each state was found to contain some statements regarding 
the public education of its citizens. From this point on, however, there 
was great diversity in the approach to constitutional provisions for 
education under public control. Many of the constitutions referred only 
to "common schools," whereas others included, in either general or 
specific terms, provisions for "institutions of higher learning." A 
small number of state constitutions held local governments responsible 
for public education, but most regarded it as a state function. Only 
six state constitutions were found to contain specific provisions for 
two-year colleges as these institutions ha'^^e been previously defined. 

Essentially, the 50 states can be put into three categories; 
states whose constitutions provide only for "common" or "public" 
schools with no mention of higher education; states whose constitutions 
contain provisions for both public schools and higher education with 
no specific reference to the two-year crrimunity or junior college; and 
those states whose constitutions make specific references to or 
provisions for systems of two-year colleges. 

Thirteen of the 50 state constitutions make no provision for 
public education beyond the "common" or, as defined today, the high 
school. These states are Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Vermont. Since the two-year college — even when operated as 
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an upward extension of 
school," this category 



the high school--is considered "beyond the high 
of states will not be further considered. 



State C onstitutions Providing Generally 
for Higher Education 



Constitutions of 37 of the 50 states make at least some reference 
to what is today defined as "higher education" or, in the classic sense, 
education at the collegiate level. As was the case for provisions for 
public school education, constitutional provisions for higher education 
range from statements "encouraging" higher education 

ments which establish particular universities and specify how they shall 
be governed and financed. 

Of the 37 states whose constitutions contain references to higher 
education, two contain specific provisions for state 

colleges, and an additional four contain provisions which either refer 
directly to the two-year college or make reference to a category of in- 
ftitufiL^wJ^^ whLh the two-year college has 
courts as belonging. These six states will be treated 

section The 31 states remaining in this category are Alabama Alaska, 
Arizona* California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kan^ar’ Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri 

Montand, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico New York, vS- 

Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Vir 

ginia, and Wisconsin. 

It was considered beyond the scope and purpose of this study to 
present an analysis of the constitutions of all 31 states in this cate 
gory but 11 states in this group were singled out for discussion either 

because their constitutions contained some °L othe^ 

their provisions were considered representative of those of the other 

states in the category. 



Massachusetts 

Of all the constitutions in this category, the Massachusetts Con- 
«?titution n^akes the least provision for higher education. It makes no 
provision ?or higher education under public control but it does acknowl 
Lge the charter of Harvard University (Chap. V, Art. I, sec. 1). 
of the other state constitutions representative of the remaini g 
states in this category are examined in subsequent paragrap s. 



Connecticut 



Connecticut and 
minimal constitutional 



Maine are representative of states which make 
provisions for higher education. The total 





provisions for higher education in the Connecticut Constitution are 
contained in two paragraphs : 

There shall always be free public and elementary 
schools in the state. The general assembly shall implement 
this principle by appropriate legislation. 

The state shall maintain a system of higher education, 
including the University of Connecticut, which shall be 
dedicated to excellence in higher education. The general 
assembly shall determine the size, number, terms and method 
of appointment of the governing boards of the University of 
Connecticut and of such constituent units or coordinating 
bodies in the system as from time to time may be established. 
(Art. VIII, sec. I) 



Maine 



Ih much the same manner, the Maine Constitution provides for 
education: 



A general diffusion of the advantages of education 
being essential to the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people; to promote this iir.r ortant object 
the legislature are authorized, and it" shall be their duty 
to require, the several towns to make suitable provision, at 
their own expense, for the support and maintenance of public 
schools; and it shall be their further duty to encourage and 
suitably endow, from time to time, as the circumstances of 
the people may authorize, all academies, colleges, and 
seminaries of learning within the State .... 

(Art. VIII, sec. 1). 

These provisions are very general in nature and leave to the discretion 
of the respective legislatures the legal framework for establishing 
and financing. 



Missouri 



Another example of minimal constitutional provision is the Missouri 
Constitution, which succinctly provides that: 

The general assembly shall adequately maintain the 
state university and other educational institutions as 
it may deem necessary. (A.rt. VIII, sec. 1) 

It would appear that two-year colleges would readily be included 
within this provision, but the power to make a final legal interpretation 
would rest with the courts of the state; no-evidence of a legal decision 
bearing on this matter was found. 





Georgia 



The Georgia Constitution exemplifies those states which 
place more stringent conditions on the provisions for public 
education. This constitution makes the following statement con- 
cerning public education: 

The provision of an adequate education for the citizens 
shall be a primary obligation of the State of Georgia, the 
expense of which, shall be provided for by taxation. . . 

(Art. VIII, sec. 2.6401) 

The constitution provides no definition of "adequate education," and 

one might logically deduce, based upon this provision, that if Georgia 

operated public institutions of higher education the state would 

be required to bear the expense through taxation. The Georgia Supreme 

Court, however, has ruled that the university system is not a part 

of the common schools which are required to be "free" under this provision. 

Specific provisions for higher education are contained in the 
Georgia Constitution as amended in 1943: 

There shall be a Board of Regents of the University System 
of Georgia, and the government, control and management of the 
University System of Georgia and all of its institutions in 
said system shall be vested in said Board of Regents of the 
University System of Georgia. . . (Art. VIII, sec. 2.6701) 

Another section of the Constitution as amended in 1943 provides 
certain exemptions for then existing schools, but precludes future 
exemptions : 



Authority is hereby granted to municipal corporations 
to maintain existing independent school systems, and support 
the same as authorized by special or general law, and such 
existing systems may add thereto colleges. No independent 
school system shall hereafter be established . [emphasis supplied] 
(Art. VIII, sec. 2.7001) 

One might readily infer from this that if publicly supported two-year 
colleges are to be established in Georgia after the effective date of 
this constitutional provision, they must be a part of the University of 
Georgia and as such responsible to the Board of Regents established 
in a preceding section, or they must form an addendum to municipal 
school systems which were in operation on the effective date of the 
amendment. This is an example of a stringently worded constitution 
which leaves little discretion to the elected legislature of the state. 



State V. Regents of Un iversity System of Georgia , et al . , 
775 S. E. 567 (1934). 



Oklahoma 



Much along the same lines as the Georgia Constitution is that 
of Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Constitution makes no specific mention of 
the two-year college, but its provisions for higher education are so 
explicit that, assuming the two-year college to be a part of higher 
education, there is little doubt of its inclusion in the provisions. 

The sections of the Oklahoma Constitution pertaining to higher education 
were extensively revised and adopted by special election in 19A1. 

As now in force, the provisions for higher education are stated thus: 

All institutions of higher education supported wholly 
or in part by di7.ect legislative appropriation shall be 
integral parts cf a unified system to be known as "The 
Oklahoma State System of Higher Education." (Art. xm-A, 

Sec. 1) 

The following section provides for the control of this system of higher 
education : 



There is hereby established the Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education consisting of nine (9) members, whose 
qualifications may be established by law. . . 

The Regents shall constitute a co-ordinating board of 
control for all State institutions described in section 1 
hereof, with the following specific powers: (1) it shall 

prescribe standards of higher education applicable to each 
institution; (2) it shall determine the functions and courses 
of study in each of the institutions to conform to the stan- 
dards prescribed; (3) it shall grant degrees and other forms 
of academic recognit-^-on for completion of prescribed courses in 
all of such institutions; (4) it shall recommend to the State 
Legislature the budget allocations to each institution; and, 

(5) it shall have the power to recommend to the Legislature 
proposed fees for all such institutions, and any such fees 
shall be effective only within the limits prescribed by the 
legislature. (Art. XIII-A, sec. 2) 



The authority of the Board of Regents to allocate funds to 
institutions within the system is clearly provided: 

The appropriations made by the Legislature for all such 
institutions shall be made in consolidated form without 
reference to any particulare institution and the Board of 
Regents herein created shall allocate to each institution 
according to its needs and functions. 

It is evident from the above constitutional provisions that if two-year 
colleges do exist in Oklahoma, or if they are establish^'id in the future, 
and if they receive any state monies and are defined as institutions of 
higher education, then they will be under the control of the Board of 
Regents. Determination of these facts will be made in the succeeding 
analysis of statutory provisions. 
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Hawaii 



A more general approacli to constitutional provisions for liiglier 
education is exemplified by the Hawaii Constitution, which makes the 
following provisions; 

The State shall provide for the establishment, support 
and control of a statewide system of public schools free from 
sectarian control, a state university, public libraries ^d 
such other educational institutions as may be deemed desirable, 
including physical facilities therefor. . . (Art. IX, 

■ .le only specific provision of this Constitution pertaining to the 
establishment of the state university states: 



The University of Hawaii is hereby established as the 
state university and considered a body corporate under 
control of a board of regents. (Art. IX, s®c. 4) 

Within such a general constitutional framework as this, it is readily 
apparent that the state legislature has ample flexibility to structure 
the university and delegate powers as it sees fit. 



Kansas 

Kansas and North Dakota are examples of states which have more 
specific constitutional provisions for education. In fact the pro- 
visions in the constitutions of these two states appear to be so 
categorical that revisions have been sought which will make the pro- 
visions flexible enough to accommodate changing educational needs. 

Prior to 1966 the Kansas Constitution provided for education in 
the following manner: 

The legislature shall encourage the promotion of intel- 
lectual, moral, scientific and agricultural improvement by 
establishing a uniform system of common schools, and schools 
of higher grade, embracing normal, preparatory, collegiate and 
university departments. (Art. VI, s®® • 2) 

By a vote of the citizens of Kansas, the above section was deleted in 
1966. The following now appears in its place: 

The legislature shall provide for intellectual, educa- 
tional, vocational and scientific improvement by establishing 
and maintaining public schools , educational institutions and 
related activities which may be organized and changed in such 
a manner as may be provided by law. (Art. VI, sec. 2(a)) 

Xt seems evident that the clause ''schools of a higher grade, embracing 
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normal, preparatory, collegiate and university departments" did 
not adequately define the community college and technical school of 
today. It further appears that the proponents of the amendment 
sought to avoid being restricted in the future, by terms which 
might become obsolete, by providing that the institutions and re- 
lated activities "may be organized and changed in such a manner as 
may be provided by law." 

The amended Kansas Constitution also provides for the control 
of public higher education in the following manner: 

The legislature shall provide for a state board of 
regents and for its control and supervision of public 
institutions of higher education. Public institutions of 
higher education shall include universities and colleges 
granting baccalaureate or post baccalaureate degrees and 
such other institutions and educational interests as may be 
provided by law . . . [emphasis supplied] 

Any municipal university shall be operated, supervised 
and controlled as provided by law. (Art. VI, sec. 2(b) and 
2(c)) 

Seemingly, public two-year colleges in Kansas would, by con- 
stitutional mandate, be under the control of the board of regents unless 
they were under the control of a municipality as a part of a municipal 
university, in which case the legislature would have the authority to 
provide for them as the legislature saw fit. 



North Dakota 



North Dakota presents yet another example of a state whose 
constitution contains language considered to be too restrictive to allow 
the legislature of the state the freedom it considers it necessary. The 
North Dakota Constitution provides for education as follows: 

The legislative assembly shall provide at their first 
session after the adoption of this constitution, for a uniform 
system of free public schools throughout the state, beginning 
With the primary and extending through all grades up to and 
including the normal And collegiate courses. (Art. VIII, sec. 
148) . 

Literally interpreted, this provision states that higher education in 
North Dakota must be of a uniform system and free. While a legal 
interpretation would be left to the courts, the above section is still 
restrictive enough that the following amendment has been proposed and 
will be submitted to the voters of North Dakota; 

The legislative assembly shall provide for a uniform 
system of free public schools throughout the state, beginning 
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with the primary and extending through all grades up to and 
including schools of higher education, except Uiat 

as^^ ano segi^ 

chLges to assist in the fi nancing of publx ^ schools^ of higher 
education . 

Assuming that this amendment is approved by the voters of North Dakota, 
ft wm provide considerable flexibility in establishing turtron and 
fLfby Lw, but it still leaves the state with the very restrrctrve 
ollLe the legislature "shall provide for a uniform system of free 
piblic schools throughout the state, beginning with the ^ 

Ltending throughout all grades up to and including schools of higher 

education. ' 



California 

The California Constitution is general and brief in its pro- 
visions for educational institutions, and it comes very close to^ 
identifying the two-year college. Its provisions are as follows. 

The Public School System shall include all kindergarten 
schools, elementary schools, secondary schools, technical 
schools, and State Colleges, established in accord^ce with 
the law, and, in addition, the school „ 

agencies authorized to maintain them. . . CArt. lA, sec. o; . 

The "technical school" in current terminology is often 

part of the comprehensive two-year college; in this context, the tw 

year college is implied. 



Washington 

Similar co the California Constitution, the Washington Constit- 
ution comes close to identifying the two-year college. It provides for 
education in the following mannor • 

The legislature shall provide for a general and uniform 
system of public schools. The public 'School system } 

include common schools, and such high schools, normal school , 
and technical schools as may hereafter be established. . . 

(Art. IX, Sec. 2). 

Although normal schools, as originally conceived, were two-year 
schools for teacher education, they do not fit our current definition 
of a two-year college; the technical school,' as previously stated, has 
come to be a part of the two-year college in some areas, and in some 
states the technicai, schools and community colleges together _ f orm a 
system of post-high school education^ In this sense, then, thv, 
wLhington Constitution contains components of the ^ , 

1^ tie final analysis, interpretation of the types of schools included 
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in the definition rests with the courts. 

In summary, the 31 states which have constitutional provi- 
sions for higher education but which make no specific mention of the 
two-year community or junior college range from the extreme of 
Massachusetts, which only provides for the charter of Harvard Uni- 
versity in its state constitution, to Maine, whose constitution 
states that the legislature shall encourage and suitably endow 
public higher education, and Kansas and North Dakota, whose con- 
stitutions delineate higher education with such specificity that the 
^i<-izens of the respective states have made or are seeking to make 
constitutional amendments which provide their legislatures more 
flexibility in prc\7iding for higher education. 



State Constitution s Containing Some 
Provisions For Two-Year Colleges 

Six states have constitutions which either make direct 
reference to two-year colleges or contain clauses which have been 
interpreted by the courts as including the two-year college. Two of 
these six states, Michigan and Arkansas, have constitutions which 
provide for the establishment of a state system of two-year colleges. 
The remaining four, Texas, Oregon, Florida, and Wyoming, are less 
specific in constitutional treatment. 



Texas 



The only reference to two-year colleges in the Texas Constitution 
is an amendment concerned with financing and boundary changes of 

college districts. Through a 1962 amendment the Texas Consti- 
tution acknowledges thir: existence • of junior colleges in that state: 

. . . [No] tax for the maintenance of a junior college 

voted by a junior college district, nor any bonds voted in 
any such district, but unissued, shall be abrogated, cancelled 
or invalidated by change of any kind in the boundaries thereof. 
(Art. VIII, 32 c. 3(b)) 

It is unclear why it was considered necessary to amend a constitution 
to include the above statement when apparently legislation would have 
sufficed. Certainly, the above statement places no restrictions on the 
general operation of junior colleges in Texas. 



Oregon 

An Oregon constitutional amendment has more direct bearing on 
the financing of two-year colleges. The need for this amendment can 
be attributed to Article X, section 7 of the Oregon Constitution, which 
that the Oregon legislature shall not extend the state’s 
credit beyond a limit of fifty thousand dollars except in case of war, 
to repel invasion, to suppress insurrection, or to create and maintain 




Implicit in this constitutional amendment are the recognition of the 
junior college as a legitimate public educational institution., 
recognition of the state’s responsibility to provide capital outlay 
funds, the sources from which these funds are to be derived, the 
fact that the legislature must authorize all projects on which these 
funds are to be expended, and, finally, the State Board of Education’s 
duly constituted authority to administer the fund. This is by far 
the most detailed constitutional provision for two-year colleges 
encountered to this point in the analysis of state constitutions. 



Wyoming 



The Wyoming Constitution provides for public education in the 
following manner: 

The legislature shall provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a complete and uniform system of public 
instruction, embracing free elementary schools of every 
needed kind and grade, a university with such technical and 
professional departments as the public good may require and 
the means of the state allow, and such other institutions as 
may be necessary . [emphasis supplied] (Art. VII, sec. 1) 

The underlined clause above would apparently include any two-year 
colleges the state legislature might propose to establish. This has 
in fact been the ruling of the Supreme Court of Wyoming. In the very 
recent case of Goshen County Community College District versus School 
District No. 2, the court ruled: 

In giving consideration to the various categories of 
schools referred to in Art. 7 sec. 1 [of the constitution 
quoted above] , it is entirely clear that community colleges 
can only come under the category of such other institutions 
as may be necessary. It is also clear that when the legis- 
lature authorized the establishment of community colleges and 
provided for community college districts, it intended such 
districts to be something separate and apart from a "school 
district’’ as this term is used [elsewhere in the Wyoming 
Constitution in reference to the public schools]. ^ 

This is the only instance found in this study in which the courts have 
interpreted a constitution to include the two-year college. 

The two states remaining in this category . are the only two of 
the fifty states whose constitutions make direct and ^explicit provisions 
for c state system of two-year colleges. 




^ 399 P. 2d 64 (1965), p. 65. 
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psirni 3 .nsnt roads. In tliG casG of road buiXdxng or inaxntsnancs » tlia 
legislature is authorized to obligate the state to the extent of 
one per cent of the true cash value of all the property of the state 
taxed on an a^ valorem basis. 

To provide construction funds for higher education generally , 
and community colleges specifically , a constitutional amendment was 
voted upon and passed ir May, 1964. This amendment provided, above 
and beyond the debt lim : set above, twenty-five million dollars for 
higher education, plus: 

Five million dollars ($5,000,000) to provide funds with 
which to construct, improve, repair, equip and furnish 
those buildings and structures and to purchase or improve 
sights therefor, that are designated by the Legislative 
Assembly for community colleges and education centers or 
that are community colleges and education centers authorized 
by law to receive state aid. (Art. XI— G, s^n. 1). 

This amendment clearly recognizes as a legitimate state function the 
provision of state funds, through assumption of debt if necessary, for 
capital outlay funds for constructing and equipping community colleges. 



Florida 

For much the same purpose as the Oregon amendment, Florida, 
by constitutional amendment in 1963, decreed: 

That beginning January 1, 1964, and for fifty years there- 
after, all of the proceeds of the revenues derived from the 
gross receipts taxes collected from every person, including 
municipalities, receiving payment for electricity for light, 
heat or power, for natural or manufactured gas for light, 
heat or power, for use of telephones, and for sending of 
telegram and telegraph messages, as now provided and levied 
at the time of adoption of this amendment. . ., shall, as 

collected be placed in a trust fund to be known as the 
"Institutions of Higher Learning and Junior College Capital 
Outlay and Debt Service Trust Fund. . ." and used only as 
provided in this amendment. (Art. XII, sec. 19). 



The amendment also confers upon the Florida State Board of 
Education the authority to administer the fund: 
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The State Board shall have power, for the purpose of 
obtaining funds for acquiring, building, constructing, altering, 
improving , enlarging, furnishing or equipping capital outlay 
projects theretofore authorized by the legislature and any 
purposes appurtenant or incidental thereto for Institutions of 
Higher Learning or Junior Colleges as now defined by law, 
and for the purpose of constructing buildings and other 
permanent facilities for vocational technical schools. • . 
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Michigan 

The Michigan Constitution in effect from 1908 to 1963 made the 
following specific provisions for education beyond the high school: 

The legislature shall maintain the university, the 
college of mines, the state agricultural college, the state 
normal college and such normal schools and other educational 
institutions as may be established by law . [emphasis supplied] 
(Art. IX, ^cTlO y 

The underlined clause above, as previously interpreted by the courts 
of another state, includes two-year colleges; nevertheless, when a 
new constitution was voted into force by the voters of Michigan in 
1963, it contained specific provisions for two-year colleges: 

The legislature shall provide by law for the establish- 
ment and financial support of public community and junior 
colleges which shall be supervised and controlled by locally 
elected boards. The legislature shall provide by law for a 
state board for public community and junior colleges which 
shall advise the state board of education concerning general 
supervision and planning for such colleges and requests for 
annual appropriations for their support. The board shall 
consist of eight members who shall hold office for terms of 
eight years, not more than two of which shall expire in the 
same year, and who shall be appointed by the state board of 
education. Vacancies shall be filled in a like manner. The 
superintendent shall be ex-officio a member of this board 
without the right to vote. (Art. VIII, sec. 7). 

This single paragraph contains three significant points. First, the 
legislature is under mandate to provide for the establishment and 
financing of two~year colleges. Second, it is to provide for a separate 
board for institutions established under this constitutional provision 
whose function it will be to coordinate the overall financing of these 
institutions and to advise the state board of education concerning 
their general operation. Third, these institutions are to be under the 
immediate control of a duly elected local board which must possess some 
degree of autonomy. 

As discussed in the introduction to this study, the methods of 
state control, the issue of local autonomy, and the methods of financing 
are central to this study. In Michigan these problems are dealt 
with forthrightly in the constitution, leaving little to the discretion 
of the legislature. Implications for. this approach to system st..ucture 
are investigated in subsequent parts of the study. 



Arkansas 

The only other state vihose constitution deals specifically with 
the two— ye.ar college is Arkansas. An examination of the Arkansas 
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Constitution revealed why the people of that state considered an 
amendment necessary. The first section of the Arkansas Constitution 
pertaining to education states: 

Intelligence and virtue being the safeguards of liberty 
and the bulwark of a free and good government, the State 
shall ever maintain a general, suitable and efficient system 
of free schools whereby all persons in the state between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years may receive gratuitous 
instruction. (Art, XIV, sec, 1) 

The implication in the above statement is that non-universal state- 
aided education to anyone over twenty-one years of age is prohibited. 
This interpretation was confirmed by the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
when it ruled: 

There are, however, certain limitations found in the 
Constitution, and one is the express limitation that the 
common school fund shall be devoted to the establishment of 
"free schools whereby all persons in the state between the 
ages of six and twenty-one may receive gratuitous instruction." 
The common school fund cannot be spent save for the instruction 
of persons between those ages. And another provision which 
we must read into it is that of uniformity, for the fund 
is manifestly intended for the common benefit of all of the 
people of the state. The Legislature has no authority to 
select an arbitrary basis for the disbursement of the funds. . . 

Because of the constitutional and legal restrictions cited 
above, an amendment was proposed to the Arkansas Constitution and was 
voted upon by the voters of that state in 1964. The amendment, 
consisting of two sections, provided that: 

The General Assembly may by law provide for the establish- 
ment of districts for the purpose of providing community 
college instruction and technical training. The General 
Assembly shall prescribe the method of financing such 
community colleges and technical institutes, and may 
authorize a tax upon the taxable property in such districts 
for the acquisition, construction, reconstruction, repair, 
expansion, operation, and maintenance of facilities therefor. 

No such district shall be created and no such tax shall 

be levied upon the property in an established district except 

upon approval of the qualified electors of such proposed or 
established district voting thereon. Provided that any 
millage so approved by the electors of a district shall be a 
continuing levy until increased, reduced or repealed in such 
a manner as may be provided, by law, providing they shall ever 

remain a community college and shall never be extended into 
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four-year institutions. 



(Amendment No. 52, sec. 1 and 2). 



This amendment was approved by a vote of 221,199 to 219,618— a 
plurality of 1,581 votes or a margin of 50-17 to 49.83 per cent. This 
example augurs well for those who contend that constitutions should 
be broad and permissive, leaving to the legislatures the enactment of 
specific provisions on the theory that modification of statutes is 
more readily accomplished than is revision of a constitution. 

The Arkansas constitutional provision is not nearly so specific 
as the Michigan provision discussed earlier. The Arkansas Constitution 
delegates to the state legislature the authority tc provide the legal 
structure for controlling and financing the system. The most forceful 
provisions are those which prevent establishment of an institution 
without the consent of the voters of a proposed district and which 
preclude the possibility of any institution established under these 
provisions ever becoming a four-year institution. 



Comparison of Constitutional Provisions 

To provide a comparison of constitutional provisions for edu— 
cation among the states, a table was made which graphically depicts, 
for each state, the presence of constitutional provisions for public 
schools, higher education, or two-year colleges. These data are con- 
tained in Table 1 and show that the constitutions of all 50 states 
contain provisions for public schools, 35 state constitutions contain 
provisions for higher education, and only six provide specif 2 .cally for 
two-year colleges as such institutions are defined in thi.s study. 



Summary 



This chapter was concerned with an analysis of provisions for 
higher education generally, and two-year colleges specifically, in the 
constitutions of the 50 states in an effort to determine if existing 
constitutional provisions have any direct ’ implications for administration 
of public two-year colleges in the respective states. 

It was found that each of the states has made constitutional 
provisions for what is today commonly termed public school education 
which includes grammar, or elementary, and secondary schools. Thirteen 
of the 50 state constitutions make no provision for or mention of 
higher education. The remaining 37 states were categorized into two 
separate groups. The first group consisted of those states which had 
only general provisions for higher education or which did not specifically 
make reference to two-year colleges; the second group consisted of 
states whose constitutions either provided specifically for two-year 
colleges in some manner or contained references to a category of 
institutions to which the courts have ruled the two-year college 
belongs. Thirty-one states were contained in the first group, and six 
states were included in rhe second group. 
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Table 1. Presence of Constitutional Provisions for Public Schools, Higher Education, and Two-Year 
Colleges, by State 
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Representative examples of constitutional provisions of the 
states having constitutional provisions for higher education were 
presented and examined. A detailed examination was made of the con- 
stitutional provisions of each of the six states whose constxtutxons 
were construed as having implicit or explicit provisions for two year 

colleges . 

Within the category of states having constitutional provisions 
for higher education in general but having no specific provxsxons for 
two-year colleges, it was found that su^h provisions ranged from 
simple declarative statements of intent to have instxtutxons of hxgher 
learning to a very detailed creation of state/ide systems of hxgher 
education and the enumeration of the powers of the board of control. 

The constitutions of Georgia and Oklahoma were the most elaborate 
analyzed. Provisions in the Oklahoma constitution were so specif xc 
as to stipulate that state funds should be appropriated in a ump 
sum by the legislature to the board of regents who would then allocate 
the funds "according to the needs" of individual instxtutxons. The 
operational implications of this type of system are xnvestxgated xn 
subsequent chapters. 

Constitutional amendments in Florida and Oregon, dating--to 
1963 and 1964, respectively, provide capital outlay funds for 
acquisition, building, and equipping two-year colleges. Each of these 
provisions was viewed as being important in that each state recognxzes 
in its constitution its responsibility for providing two-year colleges. 
The Florida provision is more specific in that it designates the 
sources from which funds are to be derived for a 50-year period and vests 
control of the funds in the state board of education subject only to 
approval of projects by the legislature prior to disbursement of funds. 

In each of these states there are amplications for site selectxon, 
but once the institutions are operational there appears to be no 
implication for administration inherent in the constitutional 
provisions • 

Only two state constitutions, those of Arkansas and Michigan, 
make direct provisions for systems of two-year colleges. In Arkansas, 
a constitutional amendment was necessitated when the Arkansas Supreme 
Court ruled that a constitutional provision providing for a system of 
free and uniform schools for persons between the ages of six and 21 
years prohibited the use of state school funds for instxtutxons 
not "uniform and free." The amendment, passed in 1964, provxdes that 
the state legislature may establish community college districts and 
prescribe the method of financing. The only prohibitive aspejts of 
the amendment are that an affirmative vote of the qualified electors 
in a proposed district is necessary before the legislature can establxsh 
an institution, and that institutions so established can neVer 
become four-year institutions. A.gain, these provisions are not 
construed as containing implications for administration once an 
institution has been established by vote. To the legislature xs left 
the authority to develop the administrative structure. 
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Of all the 50 state constitutions ^ that of Michigan was found 
to contain the most prescriptive provision for two-year colleges. This 
provision orders that the legislature of that state establish and 
support two-yep- colleges and provide by law for a state board for 
community and jt aior colleges which shall advise the state board of 
education concerning all aspects of two-year college development and 
operation. The constitution also provides that institutions so 
established shall be under the local control of an elected board. 

It has been hypothesized in this study that these provisions may affect 
two-year college operation . Analysis of different legal structures 
based upon certain quantitative variables which test the validity of 
hypothesis is presented in a subsequent chapter. 

It was determined that, for the most part, two-year colleges 
are unaffected by constitutional provisions. Only in Michigan were 
the provisions so restrictive as to raise questions concerning con- 
stitutional effect on administrative structure. No state constitution 
prohibits the existence of two-year colleges, and herein lies the key. 
One authority in school law, citing court rulings to substantiate his 
conclusions, wrote: 



... In education, as in other matters of government, the 
federal and state constitutions are the fundamental law. The 
principle is well established, however, that the state legis- 
lature, subject to constitutional restrictions, has authority 
to pass any act of a legislative nature wh -h may in its 
opinion seem wise. . . Plenary power in the legislature for 
all purposes of civil government is the rule. It follows that 
it is for those who challenge the constitutionality of a 
statute to show that it is forbidden. (Edwards, 1955). 

Finding little in the state constitutions having Implications 
for two-year college administration, efforts in the next chapter are 
turned to an analysis of statutory provisions for two-year colleges. 
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CHAPTER III 



STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



The analysis of constitutional provisions in the preceding 
chapter led to the conclusion that on a nationwide basis, there is 
little foundation for two-year colleges in state constitutions. Since 
the courts ruled that the power of a state legislature, unless restricted 
by either the United States Constitution or the state constitution,^ 
is plenary, attention was turned to an analysis of statutory provisions 
for two-year colleges in an attempt to ascertain the extent of 
diversity in legal structure and the possible implications for admin- 
istration and operation inherent in this statutory structure. 

Ten states make no statutory provisions for public two-year 
colleges. These ten states are Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, Nevada, 
Indiana, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

Of this group, Wisconsin does make statutory provisions for 
a system of technical institutes which offer post— high school instruction 
and these statutes contain one reference to academic transfer work: 

Any course that is acceptable as transferable to a college 
curriculum as set by the state board will incur a tuition 
cost to the student of 20 per cent of the total instructional 
cost for said course. 7 

It is implicit in this statutory statement that some academic education 
could conceivable take place within these institutions. 

In 1965, the New Hampshire legislature enacted a statute 
which provided for the establishment of a seven-member commission whose 
responsibility it was to prepare a proposal for the creation of 
•'junior colleges” and to file its recommendations with the governor 
no later than Julyl, 1966. A search of the statutes of that state, 
however, revealed that no legislative action has been taken^concerning 
any proposals which may have emanated from this commission. 

After examining the statutes of the remaining 40 states , it 
was decided that a seven-category classification was necessary to 
sufficiently differentiate among the different legal structures. The 
seven resulting categories which are analyzed in the subsequent sections 
of this chapter are: (1) two-year colleges as a part of a statewide 

system of higher education; (2) two-year colleges under state colleges 
or universities; (3) two-year colleges under a separate state board 
with local boards of trustees; (4) two-year colleges under a separate 
state board — no local control; (5) two-year colleges under a state board 
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New Hampshire Revised Statutes 
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of education — with local boards of trustees; (6) two-year colleges 
under a state board of education — no local control; and (7) two- 
year colleges as a part of the public school system and under local 
school boards. The following sections present an analysis of the 
statutes for these seven categories in terms of concept of the insti- 
tution, state control, local control (where applicable), procedures 
and criteria for establishment, and financial provisions. 



Two-Year Colleges as ^ Part of _a State- 
wide System of Higher Education 

Six states, Georgia, New Jersey, l^ew York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Biiode Island, were found to operate two-year colleges under the 
auspices of a state board of control which is responsible for the 
establishment of standards for all higher education in the state. 



Georgia 

/ 

It was established in the preceding chapter that by constitutional 
amendment the State of Georgia has created the Board of Regents of the/ 
University System which has the general responsibility of setting stan- 
dards for all public higher education in that state. Within this 
framework the first two-year college legislation was enacted in 1958. 

Concept . The "Junior College Act of 1958" provides for a 
program to be known as the "Junior College Program for the State of 
Georgia" and defines the institutions to make up this system as follows; 

"junior College" shall mean a community educational instit- 
ution constructed and operated by a local operating authority, 
which shall offer a course of study extending beyond the high 
school level providing either preparation for further college 
or terminal education or both.^ 

State Control . The powers and duties of the state— level authority 
are defined in the following terms: 

The Board of Regents [of the University System] shall 
adopt rules and regulations fixing policies and standards 
entitj-ing the local operating authority to receive State aid 
for the support of junior colleges, and shall have the 
authority to make such inspections and supervision as shall 
be necessary to insure that such policies and standards are 
met as prescribed by the Board of Regents. If there has been 
failure to comply with such policies and standards by any such 




Code of Georgia . Annotated . Title 32, sec. 32-162. 
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junior college, the Board of Regents shall have the authority 
to withhold or terminate the payment of any State funds which 
would otherwise be due under the temio of this law. 

Local Control. Local control is vested in a "local operating 
authority" which is defined as follows: 

"Local Operating Av.thority" shall mean any city , county , 
county school system, independent school system, school system 
established prior to the adoption of the Constitution of 1887 
or any other political subdivision of the State created for 
college purposes and possessing the power to tax, . . - or any 

combination of two or more of the above listed political sub- 
divisions which may be authorized under law to utilize the 
provisions of this law. 

The powers of the local operating authority are not defined, nor is there 
any mention of a specific board of control. 

Financing. All institutions established under the authority of 
this legislation are financed by the local political subdivision 
establishing the institution, except that the Board of Regents of the 
University System pays to every local operating authority the sum of ^ 

$300 per nine-month academic year for each full-time equivalent student 

to be used for teaching, instruction and maintenance purposes. The 
above mentioned funds are "the only direct financial contribution which 
the State shall make toward the establishment, maintenance, and operation 
of any junior college, or colleges established under the terms of this 
law," 



The Georgia statutes make no provision for capital outlay funds, 
establishment, or control' of the institutions. It appears from the ^ 
wording of the above cited statute that the elected or appointed officials 
of the political subdivision which establishes the institution have the 
necessary authority either to operate the institution themselves, acting 
as a board of control, or to appoint a board of control, and, providing 
they possess taxing authority under the laws of the state, to levy 
taxes to construct and operate the institution. There is no direct 
provision for issuance of bonds nor a requirement of a vote of the 
electorate as a prerequisite for establishment. 



New Jersey ! 

.10 

Concept. Legislation for two-year colleges in New Jersey 
dates back to 1962. In that year, provisions for "county colleges 
were enacted, A county college is defined as 

... an educational institution established or to be 
established by one or more counties, offering programs of 
instruction, extending not more than two years beyond the 



10 
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high school, which may include but need not be limited to 
specialized or comprehensive curriculums , including college 
credit transfer courses , terminal courses in the liberal 
arts and sciences , and technical institute type programs . 

State Control . State control is vested in the board of higher 
education which is authorized to establish rules and regulations gover- 
ning: (1) the establishment of county colleges; (2) the operation of 

county colleges which shall include but need not be limited to 
accounting and financial controls; establishment of tuition rates; rules 
for attendance of non-resident students; standards for granting diplomas, 
certificates, or degrees; and establishment of minimum qualxf ications 
for professional and staff members. 

Local Control . Local control is the responsibility of a 
board of trustees one of whom shall be, ex officio, the county super- 
intendent of schools and eight of whom shall be appointed by the director 
of the board of chosen freeholders (county commissioners). When more than 
one county participates in the operation of a county college, board 
membership is increased by two members for each additional county, 
and membership is apportioned on the basis of population in each county. 
Term of office is four years. Subject to the rules and regulations 
of the board of higher education, each board of trustees is empowered 
to: (1) adopt or change the name of the institution; (2) adept and 

use a corporate seal; (3) sue and be sued; (4) determine the educational 
curriculum and programs of the college; (5) appoint and fix the com- 
pensation and term of office of the president of the college; (6) 
appoint, upon nomination by the president, members of the administrative, 
teaching and other staffs and fix their compensations and terms of 
employment; (7) fix tuition rates and other fees; (8) grant certificates, 
diplomas or degrees; (9) enter into contracts, accept gifts, endowments, 
and acquire and hold property; and (10) make and promulgate such 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with the law or rules and 
regulations of the board of higher education necessary for the 
operation and administration of the institution. 

Es tab lishmen t . To establish a county college , the board of 
chosen freeholders of one or more counties petitions the board of 
higher education which conducts or causes to be conducted a feasibility 
study. If the board establishes need and determines that such an 
institution would be financially feasible, then the board (or boards 
if more than one county is invo Ived) may by resolution provide for 
the establishment of a county college. News of such a resolution is 
duly published; the resolution becomes effective within 45 days after 
passage unless a petition requesting a referendum signed by ten per 
cent or 10,000 registered voters, whichever is less, is presented to 
the county clerk. If such a petition is presented, the establishment 
of the college is submitted to a vote of the electors of the proposed 
district. 



Financing . 
of school estimate” 
chosen freeholders , 



Each county college is required to have a ”board 

consisting of the chairman of the board of 

two members of that board elected by the board. 
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H two inGinb^sirs of ttio bo3.td of ttiistsos of tbo coXXogo* Xn C3S0 of 
more than one county, there is a proration of membership. Each 
year, on or before February' X, the fjoard of trustees must present the 
anticipated budget of the next fiscaX year to this board of schooX 
estimate which in turn must hoXd a pubXic hearing. After the hearing, 
the board of schooX estimate fixes and determines the amount of money 
necessary for operation and capitaX outXay expenses of the coXXege 
for the ensuing year. This budget is presented to the board of chosen 
freehoXders whose responsibiXity it is to assess and Xevy the amount 
of operating and capitaX outXay expenses certified therein. If the 
board of chosen freehoXders deems it necessary, bonds may be issued 
for capitaX outXay after adhering to the above procedure. Within 
Ximits of funds appropriated by the state to the board of higher edu- 
cation, the board of trus' <5S of a county coXXege may appXy to the 
board for capitaX outXay Kur.ds not to exceed one-haXf of the cost of 
capitaX outXay projects and operating costs not to exceed one— half 
the per capitaX student cost or $600, whichever is Xess. 



New York 

Much aXong the same Xines as Georgia, New York has a board 
designated "The State University Trustees" which is uXtimateXy respon- 
sibXe for aiX public higher education in the state. 

OriginaX XegisXation for "community coXXeges" in New York 
dates to X948, and it appears that the intent and purpose of that Xegis- 
Xation has not been markedXy changed by amendments . H 

Con cept . Programs in the community coXXeges are comprehensive 
in that they 



. . .shaXX provide two-year programs of post— high schooX 

nature combining generaX education with technicaX education 
reXating to the occupationaX needs of the community or area 
in which the coXXege is Xocated and those of the state and the 
nation generaXXy, [but] training for certain occupationaX 
skiXXs may be Ximited to seXected community coXXeges by the 
state university trustees in order to avoid unnecessary 
dupXication or overXapping of activities and programs. The 
curricuXa in community colXeges shaXX be designed to serve the 
needs of students who seek two years of post-secondary education 
and whose needs wouXd not ordiiciariXy be met by the usuaX four— 
ysar coXXege curricuXuin . However, such coXXeges shaXX never— 
theXess provide sufficient generaX education to enabXe quaXified 
students wtxo so desire to transfer after compXetion of the 
community coXXege program to institutions providing reguXar 
four— year courses. 
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Es tablishment and State Control . Pursuant to the master plan 
for higher education and the standards and 'Regulations prescribed by 
the state university trustees, any city, county, intermediate school 
district, or school district approved by the state university trustees 
may, upon the approval of the state university trustees, acting through 
its legislative body or board, establish a community college or elect 
to participate with another local sponsor to share the expenses of 
operating a community college program. All curricula in a community 
college are required to be developed with the "assistance and guidance" 
of the state university trustees and are subject to the trustees* 
approval before implementation. No vote is required for establishment. 

Local Control , The control of each community college in New 
York is vested in a nine-member board of trustees. Five members are 
appointed by the local legislative body or board or other governing 
agency, and four members are appointed by the governor from among 
members residing in the sponsoring community . Of those appointed by 
the local governing agency, only one may be a member of that agency. 

The boai ' of trustees appoints the president of the college subject to 
the apprc Tal of the state university trustees; the board either appoints 
or delegates to the president the appointment of other staff and faculty 
members. Other board powers include the authority to 

. . .adopt curricula, subject to the approval of the state 

university trustees, prepare a budget for submission to and 
approval by the local legislative body or board, . . . and, 

subject to the general superivision of the state university 
trustees, discharge such other duties as may be appropriate, 
or necessary for the effective operation of the college. 

The board is also empowered to accept gifts, hold title to real 
property and equi.pment , and, subject to the approval of the. local 
sponsoring agency and pursuant to such regulations and limitations pre- 
scribed by the state university trustees , enter into any contracts and 
agreeme.iSrs deemed necessary to the operation of the college. 

Financing . Financing is shared among state and local govern- 
ments and tuition . State aid for community colleges is limited to 
one-half of the amount of capital outlay costs and one— third of the 
amount of operating costs, subject to such maximum limitations and 
restrictions as may be imposed by the state university trustees. These 
limitations may be based upon maximum allowances per student as 
determined by student capacity for capital outlay costs or for each 
student in attendance for operating costs. Local sponsors supply the 
remaining costs for capital outlay and operating expenses from special 
tax levies or by the use of property or gifts, or they may issue bonds 
pursuant to local finance laws; monies raised by bond issue are 
restricted to use for the college. Tuition and fees charged to 
students are limited by law to not more than one-third of the amount 
of operating costs. 
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Ohio 



Ohio's first "community college" legislation dates to 1961. 
Prior to that time the only statutory provisions for higher education 
were for state colleges and universities, several of which operated 
two-year branches -.and enabling legislation for locally operated 'muni 
cipal universities 

Concept . A community college, under Ohio law as enacted in 
1961, is defined as 



... a public institution of education beyond the high 
school organized for the principal purpose of providing for the 
people of a community college district wherein such college 
is situated the instructional programs. . . "arts and sciences 

(■college transfer] and "technical", or either, and may include 
the "adult education" [as defined in this paper]. 

State Control. Initially, state control of the Ohio community 
colleges was under a separate junior college board, but in 1963 legis- 
lation was enacted which created an "Ohio Board of Regents.' At that 
time the community colleges were placed under this new board. Members 
of the board of regents are appointed by the governor with the advice 
and consent of the senate. Membership on the board is prohibited to 
any trustee, officer, or employee of any public or private institution 
of higher education in the state. Generally, this new board is 
empowered to direct and supervise all education in the state beyond 
high school. Specifically, it is required to: (1) formulate a master 

plan for higher education in the state; (2) approve or disapprove 
establishment of new institutions or the expansion of old ones; (3) 
recommend the nature of undergraduate, graduate and professional pro- 
grams to be offered or eliminated by each institution; (4) conduct 
studies and make recommendations to the governor; (5) review the requests 
for appropriations of all institutions; and (6) approve or disapprove 
all new degrees and degree programs at all state-supported institutions. 

Local Control . Each institution is governed by an appointed 
board of trustees consisting of nine members. Six members are appointed 
by the board or boards of county commissioners of the community college 
district, and three are appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the senate; all terms (after the initial term) are for five 
years. The board of trustees is charged with the responsibility of ^ 
developing an overall master plan for the operation of the institution; 
the plan must be approved by the board of regents and include such 
items as need and prospective enrollment, lands, buildings, and facilities, 
a schedule for acquisition and construction, and proposed organization 
and programs of instruction to be offered. The board is also authorized 
to enter into a contract with a public college or university to offer 
such services. 
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In addition to the powers to hold title to property, accept 
gifts* enter into contracts, and own and operate the community colleges 
the board of trufstees is specifically empowered to appoint the admin- 
istrative officers, faculty, and staff and fix their compensation; 
develop curricula (subject to approval of the board of regents); 
establish schedules of fees and tuicions; grant appropriate certificates 
of achievement; and prescribe rules and regulations for the effective 
coeration of the institution. 

Es tab lishment . The establishment of all community colleges in 
Ohio is dependent upon approval of the board of regents. A proposal 
to create a community college district may be presented to the board 
of regents in three different ways: 

1. The board of county commissioners of any county , having a 
population of not less than seventy-five thousand, may, 
by resolution approved by two-thirds of its members, 
propose the creation of a community college district con- 
sisting of the whole territory of such county. 

2. The boards of county commissioners of any two or more 
contiguous counties , which together have a combined popu- 
lation of not less than seventy-five thousand, may, by a 
resolution approved by two-thirds of the members of each such 
board, together and jointly propose the creation of a 
community college district consisting of the whole territories 
of such counties together. 

3. Qualified electors residing in a county or in two or more 

contiguous counties may execute a petition proposing the 
creation of a community college district comprised of the 
territory of a county or two or more contiguous counties, 
respectively. Such petitions shall be presented to the 
board of elections of the most populous county in which - 
the proposed community college district is situated, and 
shall be signed by at least two per cent of the total 
number of resident electors who voted in the last preceding 
election for the governor. . . 

Financing . For capital outlay funds for site acquisition, con- 
struction, improvement of facilities, and equipment, a community college 
district is authorized, subject to an affirmative vote of the qualified 
electors, to issue bonds and levy tax on all taxable property in the 
district to retire these bonds ; issuance of such bonds must be in 
conformity with existing Ohio laws. Provisions for operating expenses 
are rather nebulously stated as follows: 

Operating costs of such community college may be paid 
out of any gift or grant from the state, pursuant to division 
(K) of section 3354.09 of the Revised Code [which states 
that: In no event shall state gifts. or grants be expended for 

the support of adult education programs , nor shall they exceed 
the amount recommended by the board of regents ] ; out of 
student fees and tuition. . . ; or out of any unencumbered funds 



from any other source of the community college income, not 
prohibited by law. 

There is no mention of the amount of state financial assistance, but 
whatever the amount, it is subject to certification by the Ohio Board 
of Regents that the institution is eligible. 



Oklahoma 

Prior to 1967 Oklahoma statutes provided for only "municipal 
junior colleges" and a state system of higher education comprised of 
three universities and 13 state colleges. 13 Of the 13 state colleges, 
seven are reported to be two-year institutions, but the statutes make 
no distinction. 

Provisions for municipal junior colleges state: 

The Board of Education of any school district in this 
State may provide educational facilities and programs above 
the twelfth (12) grade in an institution to be known as a 
Mianicipal Junior College. Programs offered may include, but 
shall not be limited to, vocational and adult education courses. 

Such institutions are operated by the local school district but are 
required to comply with the regulations and standards of, and e^^ 
accredited by, the "Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. They 
offer only those courses and programs and grant only those certificates 
and degrees authorized by the state regents. Such institutions may 
charge fees and tuition and provide the remainder of their operating ^ 
costs from whatever local funds are available and whateyer appropriations 
may be granted to "institutions of higher education. 

In 1967, without repealing the above statutes, the Oklahoma 
legislature provided for "community junior colleges. 

Concept . No legislative effort was made to establish the 
concept of such community junior colleges. 

State Control . State contrc:- was vested in the following manner: 

A community junior college may be established , maintained 
and operated in any community in accordance with criteria and 
standards, rules and regulations prescribed by the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education. 



Each community junior college shall comply with, and be 
accredited under, standards and regulations prescribed by the 
State Regents; and shall offer courses of study and educational 
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programs and shall grant certificates and degrees as authorized 
by the State Regents in order that the educational activities 
of the junior colleges shall be coordinated v/ith the total 
public effort for higher education in the state. 

Local Contro l. Local control of conimunity junior colleges is 
vested in a seven-member board of trustees, each of whom is elected 
to a seven-year term. The board of trustees is designated the 
governing authority of the college, responsible for supervision, 
management, and control of the institution. Specific powers and duties 
are to: (1) adopt rules and regulations deemed necessary to govern 

the institution; (2) employ and fix the compensation of all personnel 
necessary for operation of the institution and establish appropriate 
policies for retirement, group insurance, and other staff benefits as 
provided by other public colleges in the state; (3) purchase, construct, 
or rent facilities necessary for operation; (4) enter into contracts, 
make purchases, and incur expenses as necessary; (5) receive and 
administer all monies, gifts, grants and properties from state, 
federal or private sources; (6) establish a schedule of student fees, 
subject to 'he approval of the state regents; and (7) perform and 
carry out other powers granted or necessary to effect the purposes 
of the institution. The board of trustees is also authorized to 
enter into cooperative agreements with any area vocational- technical 
school in the community for joint use of facilities and personnel, 
joint courses of study and educational programs, and other cooperative 
efforts which are to the "mutual benefit of each -school and the 
community." 

Es tab lishmen t . Any such community junior college may be 
established by the procedure outlined here. The governing board or 
boards of one or more cities, counties, towns, and/or school districts 
having territory in a proposed "community" may make application to the 
state board of regents for higher education for the purpose of establishing 
a community junior college. The board of regents makes a survey to 
establish need and ascertain that cirteria for establishment are met. 

If the board of regents approves the application, the question is then 
submitted to the voters of the included "community." If a majority 
of the qualified electors vote in favor of the establishment, the 
state board of regents issues an order authorizing the college. 

Existing accredited municipal junior colleges have first priority for 
admittance to the status of community junior college. 

Financing . Financing of institutions established under this 
act is from tuition, local funds, and state appropriations. State 
allocations are made on a per capita basis, the amount of which is not 
given except that it will equal 50 per cent of the state appropriated 
per capita; allocation made to two-year colleges which are member 
institutions of the "State System of Higher Education." The latter 
institutions are operated totally from state funds and tuition; 
therefore, state appropriations to local institutions should 
approximate 50 per cent of the cost of operating the local institutions. 
There is no specific reference to capital outlay expenses; this is 
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infsinred to bs a local irssponsibility » Neithet ate thete specific 
provisions indicating how local funds are to be. derived. 



Rhode Island 

Original legislation for "community colleges" in Rhode Island 
was enacted in 1960. 

Concept. Such two-year institutions were established 'as a 
part of a unified system of higher education" with the purposes of 
providing 



. . .educational programs of two (2) year duration as 

follows: (a) two-year college traxasfer programs; (b) two- 

year terminal general education programs; (c) two-year college 
technical and vocational programs; (d) and such other educational 
programs and services as are appropriate to such institutions. 

State Control. Much the same as Georgia and New York, Rhode 
Island has a ""board of trustees of state colleges" which is the controlling 
board for ail higher education in the state with specific reference 
to the two-year college. Contrary to the other two states , however , no 
local control of the two-year institutions is provided. Responsibility 
for the operation of these community colleges Is stated thusly: 

The board of trustees of state colleges shall be 
responsible for the control, management, and operation 
q£ community colleges in the same manner as heretofore it 
has been responsible for the control, management and 
operation of the University of Rhode Island and the Rhode 
Island College of Education. 

Establishment- Each community college is authorized by name in 
the statutes. Ihe 1960 legislature authorized three such institutions 
which were to be in operation "on or after" the first of September, 1962, 
1964, and 1966, respectively. Criteria for establishment are not 
enumerated . 

Financing. Financing of the two-year colleges in Rhode Island 
is by state appropriation: "The general assembly shall appropriate 

such sums as it may deem necessary for the maintenance and support of 
the community colleges." 



Two-Year Colleges under State 
Colleges or Universities 

Six states — Alaska, Hawaii, Kentucky, New Mexico, Utah, and 
West Virginia — have statutory provisions for two-year colleges which 
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undsir ths gensral contiroX of a stats collsgs or univsrsity* 

The first three states in c-his category operate ins tituJiions under 
the Universities of Alask^i, Hawaii, and Kentucky, respectively. New 
Mexico actually has statutoiy provisions for two-year colleges to 
be operated under various state colleges and universities as well as 
enabling legislation for two-year colleges to be operated by one or 
more local school districts under the authority of the state board of 
education. Since the Junior College Directory indicated that four 
of six public two-year colleges in New Mexico operate under East New 
Mexico University and New Mexico State University, it was decided to 
include that state in this category. One of the two remaining public 
institutions is a military institute dating back to 1891 (Harper, 1968). 
The source of control of the remaining institution was not ascertainable. 
These two latter institutions were not given further consideration in 
the study. 

There is no local control, as conceptualized in this study, 
for two-year colleges in states included in this category. 



Alaska 

Alaska operates its "community colleges" through the University 
of Alaska under legislation enacted in 1953. 

Concept . The concept of such institutions is that they shall 

offer 



. . .a program of education established by the University 

of Alaska in cooperation with ... [a school district or 
political subdivision, organized under the laws of the state, 
s group of two or more contiguous school districts or 
political subdivisions of the state, or a combination of 
each], including both academic degree and non— degree programs. 

State Control . The responsibility for and authority to 
operate community colleges is vested in the Board of Regents of the 
University of Alaska. The statutes, however, make considerable 
distinction between the "academic degree programs" and the "non- 
degree programs" mentioned above: 

Since academic education beyond the high school level 
is a state— wide responsibility, the board, in its discretion 
and as the need arises, may cooperate with the federal 
government and qualified school districts and political sub- 
divisions in the establishment of appropriate higher education 
programs and activities. The board is responsible for the 
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selection of all community college instructors, part and 
full-time, for the academic degree programs and activities. 



The board of regents is authorized to establish whatever rules and 
regulations are considered necessary for the operation of community 
colleges 5 it also establishes academic qualiri. nations for personnel 
in academic degree programs and determines the academic programs and 
curricula to be offered. Each institution is liGaded by a director 
selected by the board but subject to the approval of the local 
governing body of the school district or political subdivision. 



Local Control . The only mention of l<5cal control of a 
community college is contained in the following sentence. The 
selection and qualifications of personnel for non-degree programs 
and activities are the responsibility of the governing body of the 
school district or political subdivision." 



Establishment . The "qualified school districts or political 
subdivisions" as defined above must maet the following minimum 
requirements to qualify for the establishment of a community college: 



1. [Make] applxcation to the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Alaska for participation in the community college 
program. 

2. [Satisfy] educational standards of the University of Alaska 
according to the criteria established by the Board of 
Regents . 

3. [Have] an average daily membership during the previous 
school year of at least 75 high school students, grades 
9-12. 

4. [Establish] to the satisfaction of the Board of Regents 
the practical need for a community college within the 
political subdivision. 

5. [Make] arrangements for defraying its proper share of the 

costs of the operation and maintenance of a community 
college . . . [as provided by this law]. 



Financing . All instructional and administrative costs for 
academic degree programs including cost of special equipment, 
instructional materials, and activities are paid by the University of 
Alaska from state appropriations and student tuition from academic 
degree programs. All tuition deri’’'ed from academic programs must be 
returned to the university. All funds received from non-academic 
degree programs including tuition and fees are retur.ied to the qualified 
school district or political subdivision which is required to pay all 
instructional and administrative costs for such programs. The only 
provision for capital outlay are contained in two paragraphs; 

If facilities used by the community college are owned by 
the school district or political subdivision, the board [of 
regents], subject to availability of appropriated funds, may 
reimburse the school district for all expenses directly 
related to facilities for academic degree programs and 
activities. The school district shall bear all expenses 
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directly related to non-degree programs and activities. 

If separate facilities are financed, constructed, or 
maintained from federal, state, or private funds for either 
academic degree or non— academic degree programs and activities 
of the community college, then the board [of regents] has 
title to and control of the separate facilities used for 
these purposes. If separate facilities are financed, 
constructc-'i, or maintained from school district or political 
subdivision funds for either degree or non-degree programs 
and activities, the school district or political subdivision 
has title to and control of the separate facilities used for 
these programs. 

The preceding paragraphs are the substance of the statutory 
provisions for two-year colleges in Alaska. It appears that there 
possibly are two distinct institutions operating under one roof: (1) 

the transfer program over which the local authority has practically 
no control; and (2) the ’’non-degree” (occupational or adult) programs 
in which the local government has practically all authority. There 
is no mention of maint-snance of standards for these programs. 



Hawaii 

X6 

The statutory authority for community colleges in Hawaii, 
which dates to 1964, is very brief and is contained in three short 
articles: 



The board of regents of the University of Hawaii shall 
develop and administer a system of community colleges. 

The purposes of community colleges shall be to provide 
two-year college transfer and general education programs, 
semi-professional, technical, vocational, and continuing 
education programs, and such other educational programs and 
services as are appropriate to such institutions. 

The powers of the board of regents are outlined as follows : 

The board shall have the authority to establish and govern 
community colleges. It shall have the same powers with respect 
to community colleges that it has as to the university in 
general. 

The above two sections are all of the statutory provisions for 
community colleges in Hawaii with the exception of one article which 
exempts from the legislation one of the islands making up the state. 
Apparently, there are no local participation, no local control, no local 
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monies, and no statutory provisions for capital outlay, tuition, or 
qualifications of personnel except as provided by regulations of the 
board of trustees of the university. 



Kentucky 

Legislation for Kentucky "community colleges" was first 
enacted in 1962. 

Concept . The concept of such institutions is expressed in the 
following terms: 

The University of Kentucky Community College system is 
established. Each community, college shall provide [as amen- 
ded in 1966]: (1) A general two-year academic curriculum with 

credits transferrable, to two-year and four-year colleges and 
universit 3 .es; (2) Technical and semi-professional programs 
of two years or less; and (3) Within a two-year college 
curriculum, courses in general education, including adult 
education, not necessarily Intended for transfer nor 
technJ.cally oriented. 

State Control. The powers of the Bo.^rd of Trustees of the 
University of Kentucky over the community colleges are stated as 
follows : 



The board has the same powers with respect to the community 
college that it has to the University of Kentucky in general. 
The board shall designate each community college with a name 
that includes the words "community college." 

Establishment . Each community college is established by 
name in the statutes creating the system. Additional institutions 
must therefore be created by legislative amendment. 

Financing. All funds for operation and capital outlay expenses 
of community colleges are from state appropriations and tuitions 
except that: 

The board shall encourage and may accept donations of 
land or funds or both to be used in the acquisition, con- 
struction, or operation of community colleges. . . 

The board may accept federal grants to be used in the 
acquisition, construction, or operation of community colleges. 

The Kentucky statutes actually make n6 direct provisions for capital 
outlay, operating expenses, qualifications of personnel, tuition, 
local participation (except by advisory committee) , criteria for 
establishment, or administration. All these decisions rest with the 
university trustees. 
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New Mexico 



New Mexico has provided legislation for two different types 
of two-year colleges, ^ The earliest legislation dates back to 1957 
and is concerned with "branch community colleges." Later legislation, 
enacted in 1963, pertains to "junior colleges" which are to be 
locally controlled and financed institutions. Since there is at most 
one two-year college in New Mexico which operates under this legislation, 
and since a later analysis will include existing institutions, only an 
analysis of the legislation providing for branch colleges is included 
here . 



Concept . Programs within a branch community college are 
defined as follows: 

Branch community college educational program ... 

[for the purpose of the act] includes the first two (2) 
years of college education and may include organized 
vocational and technical curricula of not more than two 
(2) years' duration designed to fit individuals for em- 
ployment in recognized occupations. 

State Control . Although no direct reference is made to state 
control, it is inferred from statements made under procedures for 
establishment that the board of regents for the four-year college 
possesses absolute authority to operate two-year institutions. 

Local Control . There is no local control as such, but local 
school boards participate in establishment as described below and also 
3-Ppropriate local funds as described in the section on financial 
provisions . 

Establishment . Procedures for establishment are set forth as 

follows : 



A branch community college may be established in a school 
district upon the showing of need by the local board of 
education; or a branch community college may be established 
to include more than one school district, in which instance 
the boards of education shall act as a single board, and if 
the branch community college is established, shall continue 
to act as a single board. . . 

The major duties of these boards of education are to: (1) 

initiate and conduct a survey; (2) select the parent institution; (3) 
enter into written agreements with the parent institution; and (4) act 
as an advisory board to the board of regents of the parent institution. 

The "New Mexico Board of Educational Finance" is responsible for 



New Mexico Statutes . Annotated , Title 13, Art. 30, 
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establishing criteria for the development of branch community 
colleges, and no such institution may be established without the 
authorization of this boards Upon authorization of the board of ^ 
educational finance, the board of regents 'of the parent institution 
and the local board of education enter into an agreement which 
provides that the higher education institution is to have full 
authority and responsibility pertaining to all academic matters and 
the outlining of the courses of study offered. Also included are 
provisions for cooperative use of facilities and a detailed/ agreement 
on financing. 

Financing . Branch community college operating expenses are 
financed by tuition and fees which are set by the board of regents 
of the parent institution, except that the local scnool board is 
authorized to levy a property tax which can yield not in excess of 
one hundred dollars for each full time equivalent student; the 
parent institution is authorized to request of the board of 
educational finance an amount each year not to exceed three hundred 
dollars for each full-time equivalent student. For capital outlay 
the local board of education is authorized to issue bonds suoject to 
approval of the board of educational finance and a vote of a majority 
of the qualified electors in the district. 



Utah 

Utah has three two-year colleges created by individual 
legislative acts prior to 1938.19 in 1951 one of these two-year 
institutions was brought under the control of Utah State University, 
in 1959, a second of these institutions was placed under the control 
of the University of Utah. It would appear from the statutes that 
the third two-year college was under the jurisdiction of the state 
board of education, but the statute was repealed. Exactly where the 
control of the third institution finally rests is not clear from the 
statutes. 

These institutions are financed from the general funds of 
the state as appropriated to the controlling university by the 
legislature except that each institution has a minimum tuition charge 
of one hundred fifty dollars for an academic year for residents of 
the state and a tuition charge of five hundred dollars for out-of- 
state residents. The governing board of each institution does have 
the authority to exceed this amount but cannot charge less. 

The two paragraphs above represent the esse’nce of provisions 
for two-year colleges in the State of Utah. There are no provisions 
for faculty, administration, or staff, nor are there provisions for 
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concept, control, establishment, or capital outlay. Legal provisions 
for two-year colleges are actually so meager as to preclude analysis. 



West Virginia 

In West Virginia all four-year institutions of higher educa- 
tion except the University of West Virginia are under the jurisdiction 
of the state board of education. The University of West Virginia is 
controlled by a board of governors. 

20 

From current legxslatxon it would appear that at least 
since 1961 both the board of governors of the university and the 
state board of education have been authorized to operate two-year 
branches of the university and four-year colleges, respectively. 

Concept and Establishment . In 1967 this legislation vjas 
reaffirmed and conceptualized in the following manner: 

The board of governors [of the university] is hereby 
authorized and empowered to continue to operate and maintain 
any branch colleges it has established under the. a,uthority. . 
[cited in footnote above] , and to establish, maintain and 
operate such other branch colleges as it may deem advisable: 
Provided, that programs of education offered in such branch 
colleges, whether established or continued hereunder, shall 
not exceed two-year liberal arts programs and/or terminal 
occupational education and adult education programs. 

In essentially the same words as those quoted above, the state board 
of education is equally empowered to operate such branches under other 
four-year state-supported institutions of higher education under its 
contx'ol. 



State Control . The respective boards of control are authorized 
to fix enrollment, tuition, and other fees. All funds so derived 
are to be placed in a special fund to be used only for the purposes 
for which they are collected. 

Local Control . There is no local control associated with such 
branch institutions, but there are provisions for local participation 
in the financing of such branches . 

Financing . Operating and capital outlay funds and prohibitions 
concerning their sources are discussed as follows: 

No funds shall be expended by the State board for the 
operation or maintenance of , or capital Improvements for, any 



West Virginia Code , Chap. 18, Art, 2, secs. 18-2-13, l8-2-l3a, 
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such branch college, whether established or controlled here- 
under, except funds provided by student fees, federal grants, 
county boards of education, other governmental bodies, cor- 
^ porations , or persons, or funds appropriated by the legis- 
lature expressly for such purpose or purposes. Except for the 
use of funds provided by student fees, federal grants, or those 
appropriated by the legislature expressly for such purposes, 
the burden of providing satisfactory and acceptable capital 
improvements for such colleges shall be upon such governmental 
bodies, corporations or persons. 

Local governmental, agencies are also authorized to either convey such 
capital improvements to the state board or to lease them without charge. 
Provisions are identical for the board of governors of the university. 

The above paragraphs represent the essence of the entire act 
passed in 19,6 7' , but as indicated above, authority to establish such 
institutions apparently dates back to at least 1961, and possibly longer. 



Two-Year Colleges under ^ Separate State 
Board — with Local Boards of Trustees 

Eleven states have separate state boards whose sole responsibility 
it is to control the operation of two-year colleges. These eleven states 
can be sub-categorized into two groups: those which provide some 

measure of local participation and some degree of local autonomy through 
provisions for local boards of trustees, and those which have a 
C 0 n{;r 3 ,Hy operated, state— financed , and state— controlled system of 
two-year colleges. Sufficient differences in legal concept appear to 
exist between the two groups to warrant separate categorization. This 
section examines the statutory provisions of those states providing 
some degree of local control; a subsequent section is concerned with 
an analysis of pro-’^isions in those states having little or no local 
participation and no local control. 

Six states — Arizona, Arkansas, Illinois, Mississippi, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming — have separate state boards for two-year colleges but 
make allowaxices for local autonomy in the control of those institutions. 



Arizona 

Prior to 1960 Arizona had general enabling legislation which 
authorized a high school district with certain minimum assessed 
property valuation to establish a locally operated and financed two- 
y 03 ,^^ college under the control of the local school board. 
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Legislation was enacted in 1960, to be effective July 1, 1961, 
which created a state system of "junior colleges" and placed them under 
the control of a newly created "State Board of Directors for Junior 
Colleges . " 



Concept . Under the new legislation, a "junior college" is 
defined as 



• . .an educational institution which provides a program not 

exceeding two years' training in the arts, sciences and 
humanities beyond the twelfth grade of the public or private 
high school curriculum or vocational education, including 
terminal courses of technical and vocational nature and 
courses beyond the basic education courses for adults. 

State Control . The new board consists of 14 appointed mem- 
bers, one from each county of the state, who are appointed by the 
governor with the advice and consent of the senate, plus three ex 
officio members. One ex officio member is to be a representative of 
the board of regents for higher education, another the superintendent 
public instruction, and the third the director of the division of 
vocational education. The term of each appointed member is seven 
• This new state board was designated a body corporate with 
the powers inherent therein and with administrative powers to: (1) 

set standards for the establishment, development, administration, 
operation and accreditation of junior colleges j C2) certify faculty j 
(3) fix tuition and fees; and (4) establish all curricula. 



Provisions are made to allow the new state board to integrate 
all existing junior colleges into the new state system, providing the 
voters of the district vote in favor. Provisions are also included 
which allow the state to assume the debt obligations of the junior 
college districts which become a part of the state system. 

Lo^al Control . Statutes provide for a junior college govern- 
ing board consisting of five members elected from state board- 
established precincts in each junior college district. The powers 
of the local governing board include the authority to: (1) enforce 

the courses of study and the use of textbooks prescribed and adopted 
by the state ooard; (2) appoint a president and all other employees 
as it deems necessary; (3) determine the salaries; of persons appointed 
and employed; (4) remove any officer or employee when in its judg** • 
ment the interests of education in the state so require; and (5) award 
degrees, certificates and diplomac upon the completion of such courses 
and curricula as it deems appropriate . 

Establishment . Establishment of new junior college districts 
is authorized subject to the following criteria. A county, or two or 
more contiguous counties, with an assessed property of 60 million 
dollars and a graduating high school class of 800 students, 

may, upon petitioTi of ten per cent of the qualified elec tors and 
approval! of the new state board, submit to the voters of the ‘pro- 
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posed district a referendum proposing the establishment of a junior 
college. 



Financing. The financial arrangements for the institutions^ 
provide that the state, by legislative appropriation, shall pay 50 per 
cent of the total cost for capital outlay including equxpment and 
facilities not to exceed five hundred thousand dollars, except xn the 
case of multi-campuses. A district may, with the approval of the state 
board hold an election to determine whether or cot a bond xssue coverxng 
its share of capital outlay expenses will be issued. Operating 
expenses are paid by the state on the basis of $525 for each full 
time equivalent student for the first 1,000 students and $350 for 
all full-time equivalent students over that number. The remaxnxng 
portion of operating expenses is borne by the local director. 



Arkansas 
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As was discussed in the preceding chapter, Arkansas amended 
xts constitution in 1964 to provide for a system of two-year colleges. 
The major provisions of the amendment were to the effect that the 
legislature could authorize a property tax in the college dxstrxct, 
that no tax could be levied without the vote of the electors of the 
district, and that institutions established under the amendment would 
forever remain two-year institutions. Legislation followea xn 1965. 



Concept. The Arkansas legislation refers to the two year 
college as a "community junior college," and defines xu as 

. . .an educational institution established or to be 

established by one or more counties or cities, of this State 
and offering specialized or coi’iprehensive programs of 
instruction extending net more than two (2) years beyond 
the high school level, which may inc^-ude but neea not be 
limited to courses in technological and occupational fields 
or courses in the liberal arts and sciences, whether or not 
for college credit. 

State Control . Statewide control of the conmunity junior 
colleges is vested in a "State Community Junior College Board whxch 
is actually constituted from the state "Commission on Coordinatxon of 
Higher Education Finance." The functions of this board are to: (.i; 

act as coordinating agency between the community junior colleges, 
public schools, and state-supported colleges and tmiversitxes to 
develop criteria for the transfer of credits from the two-year colleges 
to senior institutions; (2) promulgate criteria for the establxsh 
ment of districts for the two-year colleges which are to include 
size and location of site, nature and extent of the program, sze and 
type of buildings required, the projection of three hundred full time 
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equivalent students by the beginning of the third year of operation, 
and evidence that the proposed tax levy will be sufficient to meet 
required local contributions; (3) establish the minimum qualifications 
for a president of a community junior college; (4) develop uniforra 
budget format and reporting procedures for all institutions; and (5) 
determine, in cooperation with other vState agencies, that state f\mds 
are used in conformity with proper rules and regulations. 

Loca l C ontrol . Local coiitrol of a community junior college 
is vested in a nine— member board consisting of qualified electors,, 

The Initial board members of each institution are appointed to 
staggered terms by the governor with the advice and consent of the 
senate. Subsequently, all members of the board are elected. In 
addition to the usual corporate powers, duties of the board are: (1) 

to determine, with advice of the 'state junior college board," the 
educational program of the institution; (2) with advice of the junior 
college board, to appoint and to fix compensation and term of office 
of a president; (3) to appoint, upon nomination of the president, all 
other faculty and staff members and to fix their compensation; (4) 
to grant diplomas and certificates; and (5) within the confines of 
the statutes and the regulations of the junior college board, to 
make such rules and regulations necessary for the proper administration 
and operation of the institution. 

Establishment . Upon the request of a citizens ' group repre- 
senting a proposed community junior college district, the state 
community junior college board makes the necessary studies to determine 
the feasibility of the proposed district. If the board certifies 
that the proposed district is feasible and conforms to the require- 
ments of the law, the qualified electors of the district, upon 
presentation of a petition signed by ten per cent of their number 
voting in the last governor's election, may vote upon its establish- 
ment. The petition must describe the proposed district, the maximum 
rate of uiillage to be levied for support of the. district , and the 
amount of such millage which may be pledged for bonded indebtedness. 

Financing . The financing of operating costs is "as nearly as 
possible" divided evenly among student fees, taxes levied by the 
district, and state revenues. Each community junior college district 
is responsible for all capital costs of the district "including, with- 
out limitation, the acquisition of lands, the constructing of 
improvements, buildings, and facilities thereon and therein the 
acquisition of initial equipment." Replacement of initial equipment 
is to be considered an operating expense. 



Illinois 



Prior to 1965 Illinois had general enabling legislation which 
authorized any school district having a certain minimum population 
to operate, upon the vote of the people and as a part of the common 
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school system, a two-year college. 
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In 1965 the Illinois legislature enacted new legislation 
providing for new two-year colleges and a new "Illinois Junior College 
Board - " 



Concept. The 1965 legislation recognizes two types of junior 
colleges, class I and class H. . Class I institutions are those 
established or accepted under the criteria of the 1965 act, and class 
II contains those two-year institutions net meeting the requirements 
for class I and consists primarily of those established under 
previous statutes and not having a separate tax rate for junior 
college purposes. Provisions are made for evolving from class II 
to class I. All class I districts are required by law to offer a 
"comprehensive junior college program" defined as • 

A program offered by a junior college which includes ; 

(1) courses in liberal arts and sciences and genera], educa- 
tion; (2) adult education courses; and (3) courses in 
occupational, semi— technical , or technical fields leading 
directly to employment. At least 15% of all courses taught 
must be" in fields leading directly to employment, one-half 
of which courses must be in fields other than business 
education. 

State Controx . State control of all two-year colleges in 
Illinois is vested in the new junior college board which consists of 
nine members. Eight of the nine members are appointed by the governor, 
with the advice and consent of the senate, to six— year terms, the 
ninth member, ex officio, is the superintendent of public instruction, 
with voting rights. Among the powers and duties of this board are 
those to: (1) develop articulating procedures among two-year colleges 

and between two-year and four— year colleges; (2) provide statewide 
planning and coordination of programs, services, and activities of 
all junior colleges in the state; (3) organize and conduct 
feasibility studies for new junior colleges; (4) coordinate institu- 
tional research efforts; (5) enter into contracts with other govern- 
mental agencies; (6) accept and appropriate federal funds; and (7) 
determine adequate standards for establishing and operating junior 
colleges . 



Local Co ntrol . Each junior college is controlled locally by an 
elected board whose seven members serve a three-year term. The 
board is a body corporate with all ensuing powers. Additionally, 
the board is empowered to: (1) establish tenure policies; (2) borrow 

money and issue bonds; C3) purchase sites, condemn land, erect and 
lease buildings, accept federal funds, gifts, and grants; and (4) empJ.oy 
all personnel needed to operate the institution and fix their compensation. 



S; gith-Hurd Illinois Annotated Statutes , Chap. 122, secs. 
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Es tab lishmstit » To establish a junior college requires that 
a proposed district have an equalized assessed property valuation 
of not less than $75,000,000 and contain either a population of not 
less than 30 thousand persons or consist of at least three counties. 
A petition signed by 500 or more ;roters and containing a proposed 
district and maximum proposed tax rates must be presented to the 
Illinois Junior College Board. The board then makes a feasibility 
study. If it approves the petition, findings are submitted to the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education, which makes a final decision on 
whether or not the proposal confox'ms to the comprehensive junior 
college program. Assuming a favorable recommendation, the issue is 
then submitted to the voters of the proposed district. 

Financing . Any junior college board ■' s empowered to charge 
tuition to each student not to exceed one~third of the per capita 
cost of operation. Other operating and capital outlay expenses are 
borne by the junior college district, except that the state reimburs 
each institution at the fixed rate of $11.50 for each semester hour 
carried by each student at least through, mid-term, providing the 
student is a resident of the state. 



Mississippi 

Mississippi had two-year college legislation enacted in 1922 
which has not changed in essential detail except that in 1928 
control of such institutions was removed from the state board of 
education and vested in a separate board. 24 From the statutory 
provisions available, it appears that a major recodification of 
junior college legislation was effected in 1950. Changes since 1950 
have been more in the form of amendments. 

Concept . Prior to 1964 there was no legal definition of a 
"junior college" in Mississippi statutes, but it is evident from 
amendments made as recently as 1962 and 1964 that the concept has 
evolved to include technical and vocational education. For example, 
a 1962 amendment requires that the state superintendent of educa- 
tion appoint a specialist in the field of technical— vocational 
education to assist junior colleges in making studies and developing 
content for such programs. A 1964 amendment provides for 
the establishment of a fund for "the stimulation of vocational and 
technical training programs of the junior colleges of the State of 
Mississippi." At the same legislative session, an amendment was 
passed which defines the comprehensiveness of the junior college: 

Any junior college district is charged with the respon- 
sibility for providing professional courses, liberal arts, 
technical, vocational and adult education courses and shall 
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undertake to provide the same as conveniently as possible 
to the residents of the district > and to this end the 
board of trustees is empowered to transport such enrollees 
as in its discretion, should be transported in the best 
interest of the district . 



State Control and Establishment s Existing Mississippi 
statutes place the two-year colleges in that state under the juris- 
diction of a **Junior College Commission" consisting of ten members: 
the state superintendent of education who is ex officio the chairman, 
the chancellor of the University of Mississippi, the president of 
Mississippi State University, the president of Mississippi State 
University for Women, three junior college presidents who are named 
to three— year terms by the State Junior College Association, and 
three lay members, appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the senate, whose tenure is for six years. Members of 
the board must be qualified electors from the districts from which 
they are appointed and are prohibited from being, at the time of 
appointment, an employee or trustee of any school or junior college 
of the state. 



The junior college commission is authorized to regulate the 
establishment and operation of junior colleges in the state and is 
specifically empowered to: (1) make studies of the needs of the 

state and communities for junior college education and delegate to 
various junior colleges the responsibility for offering needed pro- 
grams; (2) divide the state into junior college districts and affix 
boundaries; (3) fix standards for appropriations, training of 
teachers and administrators, administrative organization, and curriculum 
(4) determine income to be derived from local tax sources; and (5) 
determine enrollment and admission requirements. 

Local Control . Local control of a junior college is vested in 
a board of trustees consisting of six members from each of the counties 
initially forming the junior college district. One of the trustees 
from each county, ex officio, is the county superintendent of educa- 
tion; other members are elected to five-year terms and represent 
districts x\7ithin the counties. The powers of the local board of 
trustees are rather generally stated: 

The duties of the trustees shall be the general government 
of the junior college and direction of the administration 
thereof. Subject to the provisions of this act, they shall 
have full power to do all things necessary to the successful 
operation of the junior college. However, the executive head 
of the junior college shall be the president of the col lege 
who shall be selected by the board for a term not to exceed 
four years. 

The board is also empowered to hold title to all school property and, 
if properly accredited, issue diplomas. 
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Financing . The financing of capital outlay and operating 
expenses is primarily a local responsibility. Except for monies 
appropriated by the state for technical and vocational education, 
which include funds for capital outlay and operation, funds are 
provided as follows : 

Taxes for the support, enlargement and improvement of 
junior colleges shall be levied annually against all of the 
property of each ... [junior college district]; but in no 
case shall such levy exceed three mills for support and 
three mills for improvement. 

Trustees may, at their discretion, charge fees and tuition to augment 
income o The board of trustees of each junior college is empowered 
to study and evaluate operating costs and recommend the tax levy 
necessary to maintain the institution and is also empowered to issue 
bonds for capital outlay and/or operation. 



Washington 

Before 1967 two-year colleges in Washington were maintained 
by local school districts with the prior approval of the state 
board of education and offered academic, technical, vocational, and 
adult education. The state b oard of education promulgated criteria 
for the establishment of such institutions as well as rules govern- 
ing their operation. Institutions were financed from both local and 
state funds and were governed by local school boards until 1965, at 
which time provisions were made for the election of a separate board 
of trustees. 

In 1967 the Washington legislature enacted statutes, to be 
immediately effective, creating a new "state system of community 
colleges" and a new "state board for community college education" 
charged with responsibility of operating the new system. 25 Also 
established was the position of director of the state system who was 
to be appointed by the board to serve at its pleasure. 

Con cept . The concept of the new system was established by 
the legislature in charging the new board with the following respon- 
sibilities : 



Ensure that each comminity college district shall offer 
thoroughly comprehensive education, training and service 
programs to meet the needs of both the communities and 
students served by combining with equal emphasis , high stan- 
dards of excellence in academic transfer courses; realistic 
and practical courses in occupational education, both graded 
and ungraded; and community services of educational, cultural 
and recreational nature. 



Revised Code of^ Washington , Annotated , Title 28, Chap. 28.84 
secs. 28. 84 .170 . through 23 . 84 . 920’ atid . Apperidix 28-.7, secs. 2 , through . 
37. 
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State Control and Establishment . Control of the new state system 
of institutions, as stated above, is placed in the hands of the new 
state board for community college education. This board consisting 
of seven members, one from each of the seven congressional districts 
of the state, is appointed by the governor, with the consent of the 
senate, to seven-year terms. Restrictions on membership are that 
members must be citizens and residents of the state, and none s 
be a member of the state board of education or a member of a local 
K-12 school board or employed by the common school system or ave 
any direct pecuniary interest in education within the state. ine 
board is charged with supervision and control of the state system o 
community colleges in general, and its specific powers an ^ 
include: (1) preparation of a budget for the system; (2) establis 

ment of guidelines for the receipt and disbursement of funds , (3; 

preparation of a master plan for development of community college 
education; (4) definition and administration of criteria for establish 
ment of new institutions; (5) establishment of minimum standards o 
govern operation of institutions; (6) establishment of qualifications 
for administrative and instructional personnel; (7) determination 
of curriculum content, degree requirements, admission policies, a 
(8) coordination of research activities. 

Local Control. To facilitate development of the n^ system 
on a statewide basis, the 1967 legislation divided the entire state 
into 22 community college districts and provided that each district 
should be governed by a "community college board of trustees con 
sisting of five members appointed by the governor. The powers of 
these district boards are numerous, but in general and under t ® 
trol of the state board, the district boards: (1) operate all existing 

public community colleges and technical institutes in the district, ( ) 
create comprehensive programs and maintain an open-door policy ; (.3; 

employ, subject to qualifications established by the state board a 
chief administrator and all other employees; (5) with approval of the 
state board, construct new facilities as needed; (5) ease, opera e 
and equip dormitories, food service facilities, bookstores, and 
other self-supporting facilities; (6) with approval of the state 
board, issue and sell revenue bonds for constructing, repairing, 
and equipping facilities; (7) prescribe fees and make rules and^reg 
ulations for student conduct; and (8) grant degrees authorize y 
the state board. 

Financing . Apparently, financing is from tuition and state 
appropriations. Tuition is established by statute at the rate of 
$50 per quarter for students who are residents of the State of Wash 
ington and $150 for non-residents. Fees are limited to $20 per 
quarter for each student. Sixty per cent of all tuition and fees is 
retained by the district trustees to be used for operating expenses 
and for the retirement bonds issued for capital improvements. 
per cent of all tuition and fees reverts to the state to be used for 
retirement of community college construction bonds issued by the 
state. Grants received and "such additional funds as the ^ ure 

may provide" are also deposited to the account of the state board. 
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Wyoming 



Statutory provisions for "junior colleges" in Wyoming date 
back to 1945.26 Original legislation provided that such institutions 
were to be operated by local school districts. Legislation for 
"community colleges" and a new state board of control date to 1951. 

Concept . Institutions established under the 1951 legislation 
are designated "community colleges" and offer programs of academic 
work in the freshman and sophomore years of college, general and 
vocational education in the terminal programs , and adult education 
services. Junior colleges and university centers are defined as 
institutions established under a previous act. 

State Control . In 1951 there was created a "Community College 
Commission of Wyoming." As now constituted this commission consists 
of a variable number of ex officio and appointed members. Included 
on the commission are the president and one member of the board of 
trustees of the University of Wyoming, the director of the division 
of adult education and community services at the University of 
Wyoming, the state superintendent of public instruction, an employee 
of the state department of public instruction appointed by the 
superintendent of public instruction, the director of each commu- 
nity college, one member from each community college district 
appointed by the local board from a list of persons nominated by 
the director, the executive head of each junior college or univer- 
sity center, and one member appointed by the high school board of 
the school district maintaining such institutions. This board is 
empowered to: (1) study the educational needs of the state and 

make recommendations to the several institutions and the University 
of Wyoming; (2) study personnel, administrative, and fiscal policies 
and recommend minimum standards therefor; (3) formulate uniform 
methods and procedures for course credit hours , the designation of 
courses, requirements for entrance and graduation; (4) prescribe 
standards, jointly with the board of trustees of the University of 
Wyoming, for the associate in arts degree to be awarded by the 
university and community colleges; (5) participate with the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming in making recommendations to control and distribute 
s^PPi^opriations made by the legislature; (6) regulate establishment 
of community colleges by requiring such information and surveys as ' 
necessary to determine need, financial ability of the district, and 
soundness of educational programs; and (7) approve or disapprove the 
establishment of community colleges. 



26 

Wyoming Statutes , Annotated , Title 21, secs. 21—313 
through 21— 4'99. ’ . 
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This board differs considerably from other two-year college 
boards in that higher education in the entity of the state univer- 
sity is strongly represented, and in that members of administration 
and trustees of the two-year colleges are represented thereon. 

Local Cont rol . Local control is vested in a^ seven-member 
"community college district board" of which each member must be a 
qualified elector of the district and elected to a three-year term. 

The board is empowered to: (1) appoint a chief executive; ( ) 

approve the institutional budget; (3) promulgate rules and regu 
lations necessary for the government of the institution not 
inconsistent with the law of rules and regulations of the commission; 

(4) direct the disbursement of any funds received by the insti- 
tution; and (5) make agreements with the University of Wyoming 
providing for the joint operation of the institution in such 
matters as may be agreed upon for the furnishing of services, 
facilities , and staff members of the University of Wyoming. 

Financing. Such institutions are financed from local funds, 
state funds, and tuition which each institution is authorized to 
collect. The local board of trustees is authorized, subject to a 
majority vote of the electors, to issue bonds for capital out ay 
not to exceed two per cent of the assessed valuation of the property 
in the district. The state legislature has, on occasion, provided 
state funds to the University of Wyoming to be used for the 
ment of teaching personnel in specific community colleges. A ly^y 
amendment provided that : 

state funds for the assistance of community colleges 
shall be appropriated to the community college commission. 
Funds appropriated for each biennium shall be distributed 
. . .. annually on a flat grant and a per student baSis . 

There is no mention of specific amounts, and it is left to the dis- 
cretion of the commission to decide what proportions shall constitute 
flat grants and what proportions are allocated on a per pupil basis. 

Establishment. In addition to securing the approval of the 
community college commission, requirements for the formation of a 
community college district are: (1) an assessed property valuation 

of not less than $30,000,000; (2) not less than 700 pupils enrolled 

in grades nine through 12 of the high schools; and (3) a petition 
by 500 or 25 per cent, whichever is smaller, of the qualified electors 
residing in the district. If the petition is approved by the state 
commission, the question, accompanied by the question of a proper y 
tax levy not to exceed four mills, is submitted to the qualified 
electors of the proposed district. 



Two-Year Colleges under a Separate 
State Board — No Local Control 
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Five states — Colorado, 
Virginia — have legislation 



Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
providing for systems of two-year 
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colleges, control of which is vested solely in a state- level board. 
It was felt that these states were sufficiently different from the 
preceding category to warrant separate consideration. Statutes of 
states in this category are examined in terms of concept, state 
control, establishment, financing, and, where such vestiges exist, 
local participation (as differentiated from local control) . 



Colorado 



Until 1967 Colorado operated its junior colleges on local 
option either as part of the public school system where junior 
college district boundaries were coterminous with school district 
boundaries, or under a separate "board of directors" if not. These 
institutions were financed primarily from tuition and local funds. 

Concept . At its 1967 session the Colorado legislature made 
major revisions in the statutory provisions for post-high school 
education of the state. 27 At that time the legislature decreed: 

The general assembly hereby declares that this article 
is passed in conformity with the plan for the development 
of higher education in the state, which includes a system 
of state general colleges, the functions of which shall 
generally be those of undergraduate education; a system 
of universities and special purpose institutions conducting 
extensive graduate and research programs, as well as pro- 
viding courses in undergraduate education; and a system 
of two-year colleges conducting occupational, technical, 
and community service programs with no term limitations and 
general education, including college transfer programs, 
with unrestricted admissions. . , 

State Control and Establishment . To effect the development 
of the state system of two-year colleges described above, the 
general assembly created a "state board for community colleges and 
occupational education" which is a body corporate with ensuing 
authority. It is specifically empowered to: (1) recommend to the 

commission on higher education and the general assembly the location 
and priorities for establishment of new community colleges and 
technical institutes; (2) construct or otherwise provide facilities 
needed for community and technical colleges as authorized by the 
general assembly and issue revenue bonds for construction; (3) fix 
tuition and fees; (4) approve the appointment of the chief admin- 
istrative officer of each two-year college; (5) recommend and review 
proposals for the establishment of curricula and ma j or curriculum 



Colorado Revised Statutes , 19 63 , Chap. 123, Art. 23, 
secs. 123-23—1 through 123-23—54 and Chap . 124, Art. 26, sec. 124— 
26-2 through 124-26-30. 
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changes subject only to the review function of the commission of 
education relating to formal academic programs j, (6) define 
the appropriate degrees and certificates and authorize the award 
thereof subject to the review function of the commission on higher 
education as related to formal academic programs; (7) recommend 
to the commission on higher education and the general assembly 
both operating and capital budget requests of institutions under 
its jurisdiction; and (8) determine policies pertaining to community 
and technical colleges, subject only to the functions and powers 
assigned by law to the commission on higher education relating to 
formal academic programs. The board also appoints such state- 
level officials as it deems necessary to carry out the duties of 
the board. 

This state board assumes most functions usually allocated 
to both state and local boards of control- This board consists of 
nine members appointed by the governor subject only to the restric- 
tions that no appointee shall be an officer or employee of any 
junior college or state institution of higher learning, and no more 
than five members shall come from any one political party. 



As an inducement for previously existing junior colleges 
to join the system, the state offers to assume all outstanding 
debt obligations. Each district board is authorized to submit a 
plan for joining the state system which includes dissolution of 
the existing board of trustees and transfer of all property to the 
state board. If such a district board has failed to act within five 
years, a petition signed by 300 qualified electors of the district 
may require that the issue be submitted to the electors of the dis- 
trict. All institutions which now exist outside the system are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the new state board to the same 
extent they were formerly controlled by the state board of educa- 
tion; further, no state assistance will be made to these institutions 
except through the new board. All subsequently created two-year 
colleges not created as a part of the state system are prohibited 
from receiving any state funds for capital outlay unless the new 
board gives prior approval. 

Local Part icipation . The only element . of local participation 
is in the form of a five-member advisory board designated a "college 
council" appointed by the governor and having the following duties: 
{1) to review the qualifications of presidential applicants anu 
employ the chief administrator, subject to prior approval of the 
state board; (2) to recommend, through the chief administrauor , to 
the state board an annual budget, campus plans, and other proposa s 
concerning activities within the institution; (3) to confirm 
appointments of professional staff as recommended by the chief 
administrator; and (4) to serve as liaison between the college and 
the region it serves . 

Financing . Financing of the new state system of community 
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and technical colleges is through state funds by legislative appro- 
priation. 



Connecticut 



Prior to 1965 the only provision for public two-year colleges 
in Connecticut statutes was: 

The board of education of any town may maintain in its 
town a post— secondary school or schools of co-llege grade, 
upon approval on referendum by a majority of the electors 
voting thereon in such town. . . 

Such institutions were locally controlled, subject to accreditation 
standards, and financed through tuition and local taxes. 

In- 1965 the above act was repealed, and legislation was 
enacted which provided for a new state system of "regional commun- 
ity colleges" to be controlled and operated by a new state "board 
of trustees for regional community colleges. "28 

Concept . Nowhere in the statutes is there a definition of 
the comjnunity college. The only hint that they may be somewhat 
comprehensive in nature is evidenced in the establishment of an 
"education extension fund" to which all summer session and extension 
fees revert, to be used for the operation of extension programs and 
summer school sessions. Such programs have to be self-supporting 
from the fund. 

State Control and Establishment . The newly created board 
consists of 12 members appointed by the governor to six— year terms. 

No restrictions are placed upon the governor as to the makeup of 
the board or qualifications of its members. General administration 
of the system of regional community colleges , including planning for 
the development and expansion of such institutions, is the responsibility 
of the new board, but such plans must be approved by the state 
"commission for higher education." The board is specifically 
empowered to; (1) appoint and remove the chief executive officer of 
each institution; (2) appoint and remove a state-level executive 
secretary and executive staff; (3) determine the size of the execu- 
tive staff and the terms and conditions of employment of the execu- 
tive secretary and staff; employ faculty or other needed personnel 

for each institution; (5) within limits of appropriation fix com- 
pensation, terms, and conditions of employment and prescribe duties 
and qualifications of all institutional employees; (6) confer 
‘^^ttif icates and degrees; and (7) after the approval of the commission 



28 



Connecticut General Statutes 



10-38a through 10-3 8h. 



Annotated , Title 10, 
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secs • 



sites for new institutions 



for higher education, select and acquire 
and plan and construct facilities. 



Both the duties of the board and the role of the commission 
for higher education were greatly expanded by a 1967 amendment. 

Local Participation . The only vestige of local participation 
rests with a "regional council representative of the geographical 
area served." The board of trustees of regional community colleges 
appoints such council (of unnumbered membership) , and in making 
suL appointments the board "shall give due consideration to the 
recommendations made by boards of education which serve the scnool 
districts in such geographical area." Each council so esta is le 
"may advise the board with respect to appropriate educational 
programs to meet the needs of the communities in the region which 
it Represents." As stated in the law, this is the sole function of 
such regional councils. 



Financing. As indicated under powers of the board above, 
the financing of regional community colleges is through legislative 
appropriation and tuition, which the board is authorized to set. 



The preceding provisions are the essence of the legal basis 
for two-year colleges in Connecticut. They are very brief and 
stated in general terms. There is no direct reference to the oper- 
ating concept of the institutions. Since Connecticut has a state 
system of "technical colleges" and technical-vocational high schools, 
it is doubtful that the regional community colleges are very com- 
prehensive in program offerings. 



Mass achusetts 

A 1948 statute made the following provisions for two-year 
colleges in Massachusetts: 

The [state department of education], in its own sole 
discretion, may at any time and place establish a commun- 
ity college which term shall mean an institution of higher 
education, or a division thereof, providing a program 
of general and vocational education designed to serve the 
educational needs of one or more communities within the 
general area wherein the same is so established. A 
community college may be established as a division of 
any existing state teachers college. Such colleges may 
have different forms of organization and may provide 
curricula of varying lengths . ^9 
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Local Participation . Each local institution has an advisory 
board" consisting of ten members appointed to five-year terms by the 
governor. These boards have no statutorily specif xcxed dutxes; xt 
is assumed that whatever duties they may have are delegated by the 
state board. 

Financing. A budget for the entire system is prepared by 
the regional community college board and submitted to the governor. 
Operating funds are in the form of an annual approprxatxon y e 
general court (state legislature) and are disbursed through the 
"appropriate state officials." Capital outlay funds are not 
specifically mentioned, but it is assumed that such monxes are 
handled in the same manner as operating funds, Sxnce the s 
is authorized to establish fees and tuition, it is further assumed 
that some operating funds come from this source. Each local xnstx 
tion is prohibited from operating summer sessxons and evenxng classes 
except as such sessions are "operated at no expense to the common- 
wealth. " 



Minnesota 

Before 1963 two-year colleges in Minnesota were operated 
by local school boards under general enabling legislation whxch 
provided that i 

The school board of any independent or special school 
district may make application to the state board of educa 
tion to establish and maintain a department of junior 
college work, to consist of not more than two years work 
beyond the twelfth year of the public school curriculum. . • 

Such institutions were locally financed, and the state board of 
education had the same control over such institutxons as xt dxd other 
segments of the public school system. 

The Minnesota legislature, in 1963, enacted a law providing 
for a state system of "junior colleges," and created a new state 
junior college, board" to operate the system. 

Concept. The new law establishes the concept of such^ 
institutions by specifying that the new board is responsxb.le for 
prescribing the courses of study in the state system xncxudxng 
undergraduate academic programs, training in semi— pro essxona an 
technical fields, and adult education. . . 



State Control. The state junior college board consists of 
five members appointed by the governor with the advice and consent 
of the senate. Their only qualifications are that they shall be 



Minnesota Statutes , Annotated , Chap. 130, sec. 130.01 and 
Chap. 136, secs. 136.61 through 136.64. 
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selected for their knowledge, and interest in junior colleges of 
Minnesota." Each member is appointed to a seven-year term. The 
board is empowered to: (1) manage and control all institutions 

established under the. act; (2) determine sites and locations for 
new institutions; (3) lease existing locally controlled junior 
colleges and operate them as a part of the system; (4) appoint 
the chief administrators and all other employees of such institu- 
tions and fix their compensation; (5) appoint a local advisory 
committee; and (6) establish conditions of admission, fees and 
tuition, requirements for graduation, and such other rules and 
regulations necessary for the operation of the institutions in the 
system. One restriction on tuition rates is that such fees and 
tuition shall not be less than those charged students of state 
colleges. As of the effective date of the 1963 law, all two-year 
colleges subsequently established are subject to the provisions of 
the act and the control of the state board. 

Local Participation . The only element of local partici- 
pation in the operation of the state system of two-year colleges is 
through the local advisory board mentioned above. Each such board 
is appointed by the new state board and its number of members, 
terms and duties are fixed by the state board. 

There are no specific statutory provisions for financing 
the system of junior colleges, but under such system it is logical 
to assume, in the absence of specific provisions, that all funds 
for operation and capital outlay are appropriated by the state 
legislature. 



Virginia 

Until 1965 two-year colleges and technical institutes in 
Virginia were established individually by separate legislative acts 
and placed under the control of the governing boards of state-supported 
four-year colleges or universities. Such institutions were not com- 
prehensive, and their offerings were generally limited to the courses 
offered in the first two years of the curriculum at the parent 
institution. Exceptions were made for technical institutes; in these 
institutions control of course offerings was shared with the state 
board of education. 3l 

Virginia’s first legislative efforts for a statewide system 
of comprehensive two-year colleges came in 1965. At that time 
legislation was enacted providing for a new "State Board for Community 
Colleges" and a "Department of Community Colleges" under the control 
of that board. The act also provided that all two-year college 
branches be placed under the control of the new state board. 32 



See, for example. Code of Virginia , T itle 23, Chap. 9, A:rt. 5 
and 6 for two-year institutions operated by the University of Virginia or 
Title, 23, Chap. 11, Art. 2.2, 2.3. and 2.4 for such institutions operated 
by Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Code of Virginia , '.itle 23, C.hap. 16, secs. 23-214 through 
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Concept:. The concept of such institutions operating under 
the new board was that of a "comprehensive community college, 
which was defined as 

. an , institution ,of higher .education which. of fers 

instruction in one or more of the following fields: 

1 . Freshman and sophomore courses in arts and sciences 
acceptable for transfer in baccalaureate degree programs; 

2. Diversified technical curricula including programs 
leading to associate degree; 

3. Vocational and technical education leading directly to 
employment; and 

4. Courses in general and continuing education for adults 
in the above fields. 

State Control and Establishment . State control is vested in 
the above mentioned state board for community colleges , which 
consists of 15 members appointed to four-year terms by the governor 
subject to confirmation by the general assembly. Persons prohxbited 
from serving on this board include officers, employees or members 
of governing boards of public institutions of higher education or 
of any school subject to control of the new board, members of the 
general assembly, and members of the state board of education. 

The new board is authorized to: (1) administer a plan 

providing standards and policies for the establishment, development, 
and administration of comprehensive community colleges; (2) determxne 
the need for comprehensive community colleges; and (3) develop a 
statewide plan for their location and a time schedule for their 
establishment. The board is further authorized to control and 
expend funds appropriated by law; fix tuition, fees, and charges; 
issue diplomas, certificates, and associate degrees; and, with 
the approval of the governor, accept gifts, grants, and federal 

funds . 



To administer the system, a department of community colleges 
was created, the director of which is responsible to the state board 
for the operation of the system. 



Local Part icipation . Local participation in the affairs of 
an institution is limited to an advisory beard. The state board xs 
required to establish policies providing for the creation of a 
local community college advisory board for each institutxon. It 
is the function of these boards to "assist in ascertaining educa ona 
needs, enlisting community involvement and support, and ... 
perform such other duties as may be prescribed by the State Boar 



Financing. The statutes contain no reference to financing 
except, as noted earlier, that the board has the authority to 
"control and expend funds appropriated by law. . . Implicit therein 

it would seem, is the intent that all funds for operation and capital 
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outlay not derived from tuition are to be appropriated by the 
state legislature. 



Two-Year Colleges under ^ State Board of Educa- 
tion — with Local Boards of Trustees 

Nine states were found to have statutory provisions for 
two-year colleges which place such institutions under the control of 
a state board of education in every case responsible for the operation 
of the public school system and in some states responsible for 
certain segments of higher education. All states which have been 
included in this category share the control of two-year colleges 
between the state board of education and a local board of trustees 
which is separate and apart from the public school system. The nine 
states in this category are Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 



Idaho 



Concept . Two-year colleges in Idaho are defined as ''inter- 
mediate institutions of higher education above grade twelve." The 
concept of such an institution is that it "shall give instruction in 
academic subjects and in non-academic subjects as shall be authorized 
by its board of trustees."33 Until 1963 these institutions were 
operated by local school boards as a part of the public school system. 

State Control . In 1963, to provide for the orderly growth 
and establishment of "junior colleges," the state legislature created 
six junior college areas encompassing the entire state and decreed 
that the state board of education should approve the existence of 
only one centrally located district in any area until the enrollment 
of the institution in such district exceeded 1,000 full-time day 
students from within the area. This power of the state board, along 
with its authority to verify that other requirements of establishment 
are met, defines the extent of state control. 

Local Control . Institutional control is vested in a five- 
member board of trustees elected to six— year terms. Such boards 
are public corporations with ensuing powers and are specifically 
authorized to: (1) adopt rules and regulations for the government 

of the institution; (2) issue revenue bonds; (3) elect a president 
and, upon his recommendation, appoint all other personnel, fix their 
salaries, and prescribe their duties; (4) fix standards for admission 
and graduation, prescribe textbooks, and fix tuition between the 
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Idaho Code , Title 33, Chap. 21, secs. 
, 33-2106 through 33-2116 and 33-2140. 



33-2101 and 33- 



statutory limits of $50 and $100 per year ($250 for out— of “district 
students); and (5) levy taxes for the support of the institution. 

Establishment . Criteria for establishment of a junior 
college district are as follows. It shall! include at least part 
of the areas of four or more school districts and one or more 
counties; have a high school enrollment of 2,000 students in grades 
nine through twelve; and have an assessed property valuation of not 
less than $20,000,000. 

Financing. Idaho junior colleges are financed through tuition, 
local funds, and liquor taxes. For students residing in districts 
having no junior college, up to 50 per cent of revenues from liquor 
may be used to pay tuition of the district's students to attend 
junior colleges outside the district, and boards of trustees of such 
junior colleges are authorized to initiate court action to recover 
such funds. Up to 50 per cent of liquor funds from within the 
district are also ■ to be used for college operation. Boards of 
trustees are also authorized to levy property taxes of up to 30 
mills in the event that the liquor fund is insufficient to pay the 
portion of expenses not covered by tuition. In 1967 the legislaturs 
created a state junior college fund and appropriated $1,500,000 
for the period July 1, 1967, to June 30, 1969. Monies from this 
fund are to be allocated by the state board of education to each 
"qualifying institution" in the ratio that its "average full-time 
student enrollment" bears to the average of all qualifying districts. 



Iowa 

Until 1965 Iowa statutes contained general enabling legislation, 
dating back to 1941, which authorized the state board of education, 
upon the approval of the state superintendent of public instruction 
and an affirmative vote of the qualified electors of a district , to 
establish and maintain in the district a "public community or junior 
college" offering courses of study covering "one or two years of 
work in advance of that offered by an accredited four— year high 
school. "34 The above sentence represents the essence of the entire 
provision. 

Legislation enacted in 1965 provides for the creation of a ^ 
statewide system of "area vocational schools and community colleges. 

Concept. In establishing the concept of the state system, the 
legislature decreed that it would thereafter be the policy of the 
state of' Iowa and the purpose of the legislation to provide for the 
establishment of not more than 17 areas to include all areas of the 



Iowa Code . Annotated , Title XII, Chap. 280, sec. 280.18 
and Chap. 280A, secs. 280A.1 through 280A.25. 
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state for the purpose of operating either area vocational schools 
or area conmiunity colleges. The legislation requires that such 
institutions "to the greatest extent possible" offer programs 
providing: (1) the first two years of college work; (2) vocational 

and technical training; (3) in-service training and retraining of 
workers; (4) high school completion for students of high school 
and post-high school age; (5) community services; and (6) vocational 
education for persons having academic, socioeconomic, or other 
handicaps and for persons not enrolled in high schools who have 
not completed high school. 

State Control . State— level control of the area institu- 
tions is vested in the state board of education, which is empowered 
to: (1) administer and allocate state and federal funds available 

to pay portions of operating costs, costs for acquiring sites, and 
costs of constructing or reconstructing facilities, and establish 
priorities for use of such funds; (2) approve sites; (3) adopt 
administrative rules and regulations deemed necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the law; and (4) enter into contracts with public 
and private schools for offering courses of study as necessary. 

Local Control . Local control is vested in a "board of 
directors" consisting of one member from each director district in 
the area; such members are elected by the voters of the respective 
district to terms of three years. The board of directors is 
empowerd to: (l) determine curricula to be offered in the area 

schools, subject to approval of the state board; (2) determine 
tuition rates (which shall not exceed the lowest tuition rate 
per semester charged by a state institution of higher education) ; 

(3) enter into contracts and take action necessary to ensure a 
sufficient curriculum and efficient operation of the schools under 
its jurisdiction; and (4) establish policies and make rules, not 
inconsistent with law and administrative rules, regulations, and 
policies of the state board, for its own government and that of 
the administrative, teaching, and other personnel and the students 
enrolled therein. 

Establishment . Boards of education of two or more counties, 
or parts thereof, having an enrollment of 4,000 students in public 
and private schools in grades nine through twelve are authorized 
to submit to the state board of education a plan to merge and become 
an "area." Plans submitted must include: (l) geographic descriptions 

(2) total population, population trends, and population density; 

(3) total school enrollment; (4) descriptions of educational 
offerings; (5) identification of needs for programs within the area; 
(6) an evaluation of financial ability; (7) estimated enrollment; 

(8) curricula to be offered; and (9) proposed locations of area 
schools. Approval or disapproval of such plan is at the discretion 
of the state board. 

Financing . Area boards of directors must prepare an annual 
budget designating sources of income and expenditures which must be 



approved by the state board. The board of directors is authorized 
to levy property taxes prorated throughout the districts up to 3/4 
of a mill to pay operating expenses; if this levy is insufficient, 
it becomes the responsibility of the state to provide the difference 
Additional fund sources are federal funds, tuition from persons 
residing outside the district or from persons over 21 years of age 
who are high school graduates residing in the area, state aid (not 
specified), gifts and donations, and state funds for sites and 
facilities (again not specified). Capital outlay funds for sites, 
buildings, and equipment may be acquired through a bond issue paid 
by an additional local tax levy of 3/4 of a mill, but such an 
issuance is subject to an affirmative vote of 60 per cent of the 
qualified electors of the area who vote in the election. 



Michigan 

As noted in the preceding chapter, the Michigan Constitution, 
adopted in 1963, made specific provisions for two-year colleges and 
placed certain restrictions upon their establishment and operation. 
The legislature was ordered to provide for establishment and 
financial support of such institutions which were to be supervised 
and controlled by locally elected boards. A further provision was 
that the legislature establish a state board for "public community 
and junior colleges," but the function of the board was to advis e 
the state board of education! The following analysis is made with 
these constitutional provisions in mind. 

Although constitutional provisions for two-year colleges in 
Michigan date only to 1963, statutes for such institutions date 
back to 1917.35 Statutes in effect prior to 1955 authorized local 
school boards meeting certain cirteria to operate^^a "community 
college department of the district school system." 

Also dating back to 1955 in a statute to become effective 
July 1, 1956, was an authorization of $1,935,000 to be disti j.buted^^ 
to "junior or community colleges on the basis of their enrollment. 

In 1966 a "Community College Act" was passed by the Michigan 
legislature which completely altered the "extension of the high 
school" concept noted above in the earlier legislation and removed 
control of two-year colleges from the local school boards. 

Concept . Under the new legislation the concept of the 
"community college" was redefined; 

A community college means an educational institution 

providing^ ; primarily *"f or all persons above the twelfth grade 



Michigan Compiled Lav^, Annotated , Title 15, Chap. 340, 
sec. 340.791; Chap. 389, secs. 389.11, 389.14, 389.05 and Chap. 
390. secs. 390.901 through 390.904. 



age level and primarily for those within commuting distance 
collegiate and noncollegiate level education including area* 
vocational- technical education programs which may result in 
the granting of diplomas and certificates including those 
known cs associate degrees but not inc3.uding baccalaureate 
or higher degrees. 

The concept, then, evolved from the initial one of "collegiate" 
offerings to a more comprehensive offering which includes "collegiate 
and noncollegiate" and "vocational-technical" education. 

State Control . There appears to be very little state- 
level control of the institutions established under the 1966 legis- 
lation. The only reference to state control is that "before the 
election is held, approval of the formation of the proposed 
community college district and the proposed maximum annual tax rate 
shall be obtained from the state board of education." This con- 
stitutes the entire reference to state control. 

Control . Local control of a community college district 
xs vested in a board of trustees consisting of six to nine members, 
dependxng on the type of district established, elected to six-year 
teras. The board of trustees has complete control over the community 
college dxstrict to make plans for, promote, acquire, construct, own, 
develop, maintain and operate a community college and an area 
vocational-technical education program. Specifically, they have 
total authority: (1) with respect to building, planning, and site 

acquxsition; (2) to establish the courses and curricula; (3) to 
borrow money and establish tuition and fees; (4) to appoint a chief 
admxnistrator who must have at least a bachelor’s degree and be 
eligible for a teaching certificate or have an earned doctorate 
from an accredited institution; (5) to select and employ all other 
personnel needed; and (6) to levy taxes as authorized under 
established laws. 

Establishment. There are several provisions for establishing 
community college districts in Michigan. Specifically, the law 
recognizes districts formed of one or more contiguous counties, two 
or more^ contiguous school districts, or by one or more "intermediate" 
school dxstricts. Prerequisites to the establishment of any type of 
dxstrxct are; (1) approval of the state board of education; (2) 
approval by a majority of the qualified electors of a proposed 
dxstrict who vote in the election; (3) approval by a majority o^ the 
voters yotxng on the proposed tax rate; and (4) the election of the 
requxred board of trustees. All of these conditions must be fully 
met in order to establish a community college district. 

Financing. Institutions established under the 1966 law are 
fxnanced from tuition ^which each board of trustees is authorized 
to levy as xt sees fit — local taxes, and state appropriations. At 
the txme of establishment, a local tax rate on taxable property is 
voted upon, and within the limits of the laws governing maximum tax 
rates the board of trustees each year establishes the tax levy needed 



for operating expenses. State monies are in the form of an annual 
appropriation which is distributed on a per pupil basis but is not 
to exceed $190 for each full-time equivalent student or exceed one- 
half of the total operating costs per student excluding capital 
outlay and debt service. Capital outlay funds are a local respon- 
gibility; upon authorization of the voters, an additional five- 
mill levy is authorized for construction, equipment, and site 
acquisition. bond issues are authorized to be paid from this 
additional levy. 

As provided in the Michigan Constitution, a "state board 
for community and junior colleges" consisting of eight members 
appointed by the state board of education to eight-year terms was 
created. The function of this board is to "advise the state 
board of education concerning general supervision and planning for 
such colleges and requests for annual appropriations for their 
support." Since it has no legal authority over two-year colleges, 
it has not been considered in the legal structure as evolved in 
this study. 



Missouri 

Prior to 1961 Missouri st 3 ^v!tes provided that "any public 
school district in this state which has a fully accredited high 
school may provide for two-year college courses in the schools, on 
the approval of and subject to the supervision of the state board 
of education. "36 Each school offering such courses was authorized 
to charge the tuition necessary to cover the cost of operation. 

In 1961 legislation was enacted providing for the creation 
of "junior college districts" on a local option basis. 

Concept. The current legislation makes no attempt to 
establish” the concept or operating philosophy of such institutions 
it merely provides that : 

In any public school district, or in any two or more 
contiguous public school districts in the state, whether 
in the same county or not, the voters resident therein may 
organize a junior college district in the manner hereafter 
provi-ded. 

state Control . State-level control of such institutions 
is vested in the state board of education which is empowered to: 
(1) establish the rcle of such institutions; (2) require a survey. 



Vernon’s Annotated Missouri Statutes, Title 11, Chap. 178 
secs. 178.370, 178.380, 178.770, 178.780, and 178.820 through 
178.880. 
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the results of which must be used in establishing institutions; 

(3) require that initiative to establish two-year colleges come 
from the area to be served; (4) administer the state financial 
support program; (5) establish uniform minimum entrance requirements 
and uniform curricular offerings for all such institutions; and (6) 
be responsible for accreditation of each institution under its 
supervision, standards for which are to give due consideration to 
curriculum offerings and entrance requirements of the University 
of Missouri. 

Local Control . Local control is vested in a six— member 
board of trustees elected to six-year terms by the qualified electors 
of the district. Local board powers include the authority to establish 
tuition rates, appoint and define the duties of all employees and 
fix their compensation, and levy property taxes without voter 
approval (within specified limits). 

Establishment . As referred to above under powers of the 
state board, establishment of junior colleges is subject to local 
initiation, approval of the state board, and a vote of the qualified 
electors of the district. The state board is under mandate to 
determine whether: (1) a junior college is needed in the proposed 

district; (2) the assessed tax valuation is sufficient to support 
adequately such an institution; and (3) there was a sufficient 
number of high school graduates during the preceding school year 
to support the institution. Neither guidelines nor definitions 
of standards are given. 

Financing . Operating costs are financed from tuition and a 
local tax levy. There is, under powers of the state board, a 
reference to the board's administering the state financial support 
program, but no mention of such support is made in the statutes. 

There is no mention of funds for capital outlay in any form what- 
soever . 



Montana 



During the period 1939 to 1965, Montana statutes provided 
that school boards operating accredited high schools could establish 
and maintain in such schools "a department of junior college work, 
to consist of not more than two years work beyond the four— year 
high school course. "37 jn 1965 these statutes were repealed, and 
legislation was enacted providing for the establishment of "commun- 
ity college districts." 

Concept . The concept of such districts is as follows: 



Revised Code of Montana , 1947 , Title 75, Chap. 44, secs. 
75-440 through 75-442 and 75-4413 through 75-4426 . 



A community college district organized under this act 
shall provide instruction, classes, school or schools for 
student residents within the community college district;^ 
and subject to the approval of the state board of education 
provide instruction, courses and classes for vocational 
training within the district in the trades and industries 
and commercial branches, and for adult education. . . 

State Control. Much the same as for Missouri, the institu- 
tions created under this act are placed under the control of the 
state board of education which is empowered to: (1) establish the 

role of such institutions; (2) supervise community college districts; 
(3) formulate and implement uniform policies for budgeting, record 
keeping, and student accounting; (4) establish uniform entrance 
requirements and uniform curricular offerings for all community and 
junior colleges; (5) make continuing studies of junior and commun- 
ity college education in the state; and (6) be responsible for 
accreditation of each institution under its supervision. 

Local Control^. Local control rests with a board of seven ^ 
elected trustees whose term of office is seven years. Such a board 
is a body corporate with ensuing powers and is specifically 
empowered to: (1) appoint all employees of the community college, 

define and assign their powers and duties, and fix their compensation; 
(2) build, alter or repair facilities, acquire sites and furnish 
and equip buildings as necessary; and (3) levy taxes for capital 
outlay. It also possesses such other powers as are given local 
school districts. 

Establishment . The voters of any area in the state are 
authorized to form a community college district providing 
district has an assessed property valuation of not less than 30 
million dollars and an enrollment of not less than 700 students in 
its public and private high schools. An election is called whenever 
a petition signed by not less than 90 per cent of the qualified 
electors residing in the proposed area is presented to the state 
board of education. 

Financing . Operating expenses of Montana community colleges 
are financed from tuition, local taxes, and participation in the 
state foundation program and equalization fund which is administered 
on the same basis for community colleges as for high schools an s 
based on a per capita allocation. Capital outlay funds are provide 
from a local tax levy which requires a vote of the qualified electors 
and which cannot exceed ten mills. 



Oregon 

Oregon statutory provisions for two-year colleges in present 
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38 

form were enacted in 1959. 

Concept . The Oregon concept is that of a "community 
college" which is defined as 

. . . a public secondary school established by a school 

district or by an area education district for the purposes 
of providing courses of study limited to not more than two 
years ' full-time attendance and designed to meet the needs 
of a geographical area by providing educational services, 
including but not limited to vocational and technical 
educational programs or lower division collegiate programs. 

State Control . State— level control of Oregon community 
colleges is vested in the state board of education. Its specific 
authority includes the power to; (1) approve or disapprove establish— 
ment of a community college j C2) authorize the courses and programs 
to be offered j (3) with the approval of the state board of higher 
education and until such a time as the community college is accred- 
ited by the regional accrediting agency, approve all courses which 
will be recognized by state institutions as transferable to such 
four-year institutions; (4) approve the awarding of degrees and 
certificates; C5) approve tuition and fee rates; and C6) approve the 
appointment of any instructors employed by the institutions, except 
that until ar. institution is accredited, the board of higher educa- 
tion approves instructors who teach transfer courses. 

Local Control . Local control of a community college rests 
with an "area education district board of education" composed of 
seven members elected to four-year terms. These members must be 
residents of the district and qualified voters. The powers of the 
district board are stated in terms of the powers of a district board 
of education for the public schools and are equivalent to them unless 
the statutes creating the community colleges specify otherwise. 
Specifically, the area board is empowered to: (1) levy taxes on all 

assessable property in the district; (2) enter into contracts with 
school districts, counties, or municipalities to offer educational 
services; (3) contract with private vocational schools to offer 
specific vocational courses; (4) upon approval of the state board, 
award degrees and certificates; (5) establish tuition and fees, 
subject to state board approval; and (6) employ administrators, 
instructors, and other personnel to staff the district program, some 
parts of which are subject to approval by the state board as noted 
above. 

Establishment . Community college area education districts are 
established by the following procedures. A petition signed by ten 
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per cent or 500 qualified voters, whichever is less, designating 
the proposed boundaries, requesting that the area be organized, 
specifying or reserving the right to specify location of the 
proposed college or requesting the state board to do so, and 
proposing that the area board be elected at large or from districts 
is presented to the state board of education. The board must 
examine the petition and the proposed area in terms of: (1) 

whether the educational needs of the area are currently being met 
by an existing community college or private school j C2) enrollment 
of the geographic area which must be at least 1,500 students in 
grades nine through twelve; and (3) the adequacy of financial 
resources. If all these conditions are met, the state board is 
required to hold a public hearing at which time interested parties 
may be heard and boundaries of the proposed district modified by the 
state board at its discretion. As a result of evidence gathered at 
the hearing the board may approve or disapprove the petition. A 
vote on the question is only required if the petition includes a 
request for a vote. If the petition is approved, the area proceeds 
to elect a board of control for the district. 

Financing . Operating expenses for community colleges are 
paid from tuition, local tax levy on real and personal property, 
and state contributions. State aid is distributed on the basis of 
$575 each for the first 400 full-time equivalent students, $475 for 
each of the next 300 full-time equivalent students, and $433 for each 
full-time equivalent student in excess of 700. 

Capital outlay funds are derived from a local tax levy and 
state aid. State aid is appropriated on the basis of the number of 
projected full-time equivalent students multiplied by $1,560, 
except that if cost of construction is less than $2,400 for each 
estimated full-time student, such aid is limited to 65 per cent 
of actual costs. All such proposed construction and any long-range 
plans must have prior approval of the state board of education which 
allocates state funds and establishes priorities. 



Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania’s first legislative efforts in the field of 
public two-year colleges came with the enactment of the ’’Community 
College Act of 1963.” Although several two-year branch campuses of 
state'^universities were in operation prior to that time.39 

Concept . An institution established under the 1963 act is 
defined as 



. . .. a public college or technical institute which is 



Purdon’s Pennsylvan ia Statutes , Annotated , Title 24, Chap. 
19, secs. 5203 thr^gh 5205, 5209., and 5214. 
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established and operated in accordance with the provisions 
of this act by a local sponsor [a school district, municipal- 
ity* or county board of school directors] which provides a 
two-year, post-secondary, college parallel, terminal- 
general, terminal- technical, out-of-school youth or adult 
education program or any combination of these. . . 

State Control . State control is vested in the state board 
of education whose powers are very broad in respect to the establish- 
ment and operation of such institutions. Specifically, the board 
has the following powers: 



To adopt such policies, standarvds, rules and regulations 
formulated by the Council of Higher Education, as may be 
necessary to provide for the establishment, operation and 
maintenance of community colleges , including minimum require- 
ments for physical facilities and equipment, curriculum, 
faculty, standards and professional requirements, qualifica- 
tions for admission and advancement of students, student 
enrollment , student population of the area to be served 
by the community college, requirements for satisfactory 
completion of two-year programs and the degrees or diplomas 
or certificates to be awarded therefor, means of financing 
and financial resources for the establishment and support 
of the community college and all matters necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this act. 



Local Control . Local control is vested in a board of 
ti^ustees which is "elected** by a majority of the members of the 
governing body or bodies of the local sponsor. Membership can range 
from no less than seven to no more than 15 members "elected" to six- 
year terms. Powers of the board of trustees are subject to the laws 
of the establishment act and the rules and regulations of the state 
board of education. Specific powers and duties of such trustees are 
to: (1) appoint and fix the salary of a president; (2) rent, lease, 

purchase, own, and improve lands, buildings, and equipment; (3) make 
policies providing for the admission and expulsion of students , for 
tuition and fees to be charged, and for all matters relating to the 
government and administration of the college; and (4) submit to the 
state board proposed amendments to the college plan. 

Establishment . To establish a community college a local 
sponsor or sponsors (as previously described) must submit a plan to 
the state board of education containing such information as the 
board may require. If such plan has two or more sponsors it must 
include provisions for financing and for allocating financial respon- 
sibility among them and must have been previously approved by all 
sponsoring agencies. If the plan is approved by the state board, 
trustees are elected and operation is begun. 

Financing . Each plan for the establishment of a community 
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college must set forth a financial program for the operation of 
the college. Such plan must provide for at least two-thirds of the 
annual anticipated operating costs and up to one— half of the annual 
capital expenses. It must include the sources of such funds, which 
may be derived from general revenues, loan funds, special tax levies, 
or from other sources including student tuition. Such tuition, 
however, must not represent more than one- third of annual operating 
costs. The state pays an amount equal to one- third of the annual 
operating costs not to exceed one thousand dollars for each full- 
time equivalent student. Capital outlay expanses are shared to 
some extent by the state because of the community college's partici- 
pation in the state's "Public School Building Authority Act," but 
the amount derived is not recorded. Local sponsors are responsible 
for all capital outlay funds not derived from the above act, but it 
appears from the requirements of the plan that the state provides 
one-half or more of capital outlay funds. 



North Carolina 

The first statutory provision for two-year colleges in North 
Carolina was enacted in 1957.^0 At that time four locally operated 
two-year colleges were brought under the authority of the board of 
higher education and provisions were made for limited state support 
on a per capita basis for academic programs only. From 1957 to 
1963 two additional two-year colleges were established under the 
authority of this legislation. 

In 1963 the North Carolina legislature provided for the 
creation of a statewide system of "community colleges, technical 
institutes, and industrial education centers," at which time three 
of the institutions authorized under the 1957 legislation were 
assimilated into the new system as were 20 previously established 
"industrial education centers." The other three two-year colleges 
became four— year colleges. (Segner, 1965) 

Concept . The concept of the new "community college" is that 
of an educational institution 

. „ . dedicated primarily to the educational needs of the 

particular area for which established, and 

a. which offers the freshman and sophomore courses of a 
college or arts and sciences, 

b. which may offer organized curricula for the training of 
technicians , 

c. which may offer vocational, trade, and technical specialty 
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through 115A-20. 
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115A, secs. 



courses and programs , and 

d. which may offer courses in general adult education. 

The technical institute is precluded from offering ^ abpve and required 
to offer the industrial education center is precluded from offering 
a^ and ^ above and required to offer c_. 

State Control . State-level control of these institutions is 
vested in the state board of education, which is empowered to: (1) 

adopt and execute such policies, regulations, and standards for the 
establishment and operation of institutions as it deems necessary 
to ensure the quality of educational programs, promote systematic 
meeting of educational needs of the state, and provide for the 
equitable dis tribrition of state and federal funds; (2) establish 
standards and adopt salary scales for all employees paid from funds 
administered by the board; (3) for each institution, approve sites, 
buildings, building plans, budgets, and selection of a chief admini- 
strative officer; '(4) establish and administer standards for profess- 
ional personnel, curricula, admissions, and graduation; and (5) 
establish and regulate student tuition and fees and financial accounting 
procedures. The state board of education is also authorized to 
establish a state-level department under its jurisdiction to provide 
statewide administration for the system. 

Local Control . Local control of each community college or 
technical institute is vested in a 12— member board of trustees 
appointed to eight-year terms. Four of the trustees are appointed 
by the local school board in the school district in which an institu- 
tion is established (or jointly by school boards located in the 
administrative area of the college if more than one school board is 
encompassed), four are appointed by the board or boards of commissioners 
of the county or counties constituting the administrative area, and 
four are appointed by the governor. 

Each board of trustees is a body corporate with ensuing powers 
and is specifically empowered, subject to approval by or in conformity 
with standards established by the state board of education, to: (1) 

elect a president and, upon nomination by the president, employ all 
other institution personnel; (2) purchase and own property; (3) pro- 
vide all or parts of the instructional services for the institution by 
contracting with other public or private educational institutions of 
the state; (4) apply all standards and requirements for entrance and 
graduation of students; and (5) perform such other acts as may be 
necessary to exercise the specified powers, including the adoption 
and enforcement of all reasonable rules and regulations necessary for 
the government and operation of the institution and discipline of the 
students . 



Es tablishment . Provisions in the law allow for the development 
of 20 previously existing industrial education centers into community 
colleges or technical institutes, and the state board of education is 
authorized to establish any regulations and standards not inconsistent 
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the law foir the establishnient of hew institutiohs of foir 
evolution from one type of institution to another. The state board 
is prohibited from approving the establishment of any institution 

until; it has been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the Board that a genuine educational need exists within 
a proposed administrative area, that existing public and 
pi^ivate post“high school institutions in the area will not 
meet the need, that adequate local financial support for the 
institution will be provided, that public schools in the area 
vill not be affected adversely by the local financial support 
required for the institution, and that funds sufficient to 
provide State financial support of the institution are 
available. 

There is no requirement per se that the voters in the area of a 
proposed site vote on the establishment of an institution, but there 
is a provision to the effect that before local financial support 
can be appropriated, approval must be voted by a majority of the 
qualified electors voting on the question. Since local financial 
support is mandatory, this requirement is tantamount to requiring 
a vote of the qualified electors on the question of establishment. 

Financing. The financing of ins tituti!.ons in the system is 
a joint effort utilizing state and local funds. Tuition is charged, 
but monies derived from tuition are deposited to the general fund 
of the state. For operating expenses, the state pays all the costs 
of general expenses including salaries of administrative staff and 
faculty, matching benefits, travel, auxiliary services, operation 
of libraries, replacement of books, and other approved services. 
Local funds pay for the operation and maintenance of the physical 
facilities including supplies, maintenance, motor vehicles, 
utilities, and wages of janitors and other personnel required for 
plant operation. Capital outlay funds for site acquisition, con- 
struction, the purchase of motor vehicles, and the purchase of 
equipment for plant operation and maintenance are a local respon— 
siblility. The state pays for all equipment for administrative 
and instructional purposes including library books and equipment. 
State funds for these purposes are limited to an aggregate of 
$500,000. There are also provisions for the state, on a matching 
basis, to provide for up to $500,000 for site acquisition and 
construction, but funds for this purpose have to be specially 
appropriated by the legislature. A vote of the qualified electors 
of an administrative area is required before local funds, which 
may be derived from either a tax levy or non-tax revenue, can be 
expended . 



Texas 



Provisions for two-year colleges in Texas date to 
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1929 and 



are among the oldest in the nation. An analysis of Texas 
for two-year colleges proved extremely difficult in that there was 
recognition of so many different types of "junior college districts" 
based on such factors as average attendance in high schools , union 
districts, several different population ranges for counties, and special 
laws. Statutes providing for the creation of "junior colleges" 
continue for some 98 pages. 

Concept . The concept of the two-year college is stated as 

follows : 



A Junior College as here considered must consist of the 
Freshman and Sophomore College work taught either separately 
or in conjunction with the Junior and Senior years of the 
High School, and the course of study must be submitted and 
approved by the State Department of Education before it may 
be offered. 

State Control . State-level control of junior colleges is the 
responsibility of the "Central Education Agency" of which the state 
Jsoard of education is' a part. The state board of education is respon- 
sible for adopting policies, enacting regulations, and establishing 
general rules necessary for the operation of junior colleges. The 
state commissioner of education is responsible for carrying out 
policy and enforcing rules and regulations through a "Public Junior 
College Division" within the state department of education. With the 
advice of the commissioner of education, the state board is authorized 
to create and dissolve junior college districts, adopt standards, 
prescribe rules , require reports , and establish advisory commissions 
to advise on the operation of junior colleges. 

Local Control . Local control of Texas junior colleges is 
vested in a board of trustees, a board of regents, or, in some instances, 
a local school board, depending primarily upon size and type of 
establishment. A union junior college formed by the merger of two or 
more school districts, a county junior college, or a joint county 
junior college formed by two or more contiguous coianties is governed 
by an elected board of trustees consisting of seven to 15 members. 

Such board of trustees 

... shall adopt such rules, regulations and by-laws as they 
may deem proper, and they shall have exclusive power to manage 
and govern said Junior College, and as such they shall con- 
stitute a body corporate. . . 

In cities with a population of 380,000 or more, there is authorized a 
board of regents which shall be responsible for all jimior colleges, 
four-year colleges, and universities operating at piablic expense in 
the city. 
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Vernon ' s Civil Statutes of the State of Texas , 
Chap. 13, Art. 2815h, secs. 1 thrdugh.4, 7, 12, 
Arc. 2815k, sec. 1, and Art. 28l5k-2. / 



Annotated , 
13 , and 20; 



Establishment. Generally, the provisions for the establishment 
of a junior college are as follows. When various types of districts 
having an assessed property valuation of 12 to 20 million dollars propose 
to establish a junior college, they must present to the state board 
a petition signed by not less than five per cent of the "qualified 
tax-paying voters" of the proposed district. If the state board o 
education and the superintendent of public instruction are satisfied 
that all qualifications are met, an election is called in which the 
qualified electors either accept or reject the petition. 

Financing. Junior colleges in Texas are financed from local 
tax levies and tuition; there is apparently no state support. A 
certain percentage of the taxes collected in t’ district can be set 
aside for college operation without a require: of a vote. The 

board of trustees is authorized to fix and coi - fees for tuition and 
matriculation. Boards may also issue bonds for construction, equipment 
and site acquisition and may provide for a sinking f\ind by lo^vying 
taxes, all subject to a vote of the qualified electors. 



Two-Year Co lleges Under ^a State Board 
of Education — ^ Local Control 

Only one state, Alabama, has current statutes authorizing a 
state board of education which is responsible for the operation of 
the public school system to operate, without local control, a system 
of two-year colleges. The legal structure of this system was deemed 
sufficiently different from that of the other states to justify a 
separate categorization. 

Alabama 

Alabama's first legislative efforts concerning two-year colleges 
came in 1961 . that time the Alabama legislature established 

under two separate but almost identical acts two junior colleges , 
each of which was provided with an autonomous board of trustees. 

Each of the two institutions was financed from funds appropriated from 
the county and municipal governments in the junior college district 
and any public school f\inds that might be available to the county 
boards of education in the district. 

Legislation was enacted in 1963 which provided for the establish- 
ment of a statewide system of "trade schools" and "junior colleges." 

Concept. The statutes do not differentiate between "trade^^ 
schools" and " jionior colleges" except to define a trade school as ' an 
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educational institution offering instruction primarily in useful trades , 
occupations or vocational skills" and a junior college as "an educationa] 
institution offering education in the arts and sciences on the 1 evel 
of difficulty of the first two years above high school level." It 
is inferred that the definitions are mutually exclusive and that, there- 
fore, the jxanior colleges are not comprehensive institutions. 

Establishment . To expedite the creation of new institutions 
within the system, a public corporation consisting of the governor, 
the director of finance , and the state superintendent of education 
was formed. In addition to the ordinary corporate powers , this 
corporation is specifically empowered to 

. . . provide for acquiring sites for additional trade 

schools and junior colleges, constructing, acquiring, recon- 
structing, improving sites for additional trade schools and 
junior colleges, constructing, acquiring, reconstructing, 
improving and altering buildings therefor and purchasing, 
acquiring and installing the original equipment thereof, and 
to make capital improvements to existing trade schools and 
institutions of higher learning heretofore or hereafter 
established. 

The authority is also empowered to issue bonds in anticipation of 
receipt of revenues to be appropriated. The authority is limited by 
statute to a maximum outlay of $1,500,000 of state fiands on any trade 
school or junior college. Initially, bond issues were limited to an 
aggregate of 15 million dollars, but a 1964 amendment increased the 
amount to 30 million dollars. 

Responsibility for locating any trade school or junior college 
constructed under the above authority is vested in the state board of 
education. Criteria to be considered by the board in determining the 
location of an institution are general in nature but require that the 
board "consider" 



. . . the needs of industry for particular skills in the 

area under consideration, tl:.’,e convenience and accessibility 
of the location to labor markets and to potential students or 
applicants for training, an estimate of the number of poten- 
tial students or applicants in the area, and such other 
factors as might demonstrate the existence of a need for a 
trade school or jiinior college; in such area. 

State Control . Following the completion of buildings and the 
installation of original equipment in institutions constructed by the 
authority , the state board o f education is charged with the respon- 
sibility for operation and maintenance of such institutions. The 
statutes give the state board the authority and responsibility for the 
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operation, management, control, supervision, maintenance, upkeep, 
improvement, equipment, and. enlargement of and additions to existing 
institutions. The state board of education, upon recommendation of 
the state superintendent of education, is empowered to: ( 1 ) make 

rules and regulations for the government of such educational insti- 
tutions; ( 2 ) prescribe the courses of st\ady to be offered and the 
conditions for granting certificates or diplomas; (3) appoint the 
p 2 ^ 0 g j_( 3 .snt of each institution and, upon the president s recommen- 
dation, appoint the members of the faculty and affix the tenure and 
salary of each; and (4) direct and superi^ise the expenditure of 
legislative appropriations for the use of such additional educational 
institutions . 

Local Participation . The legislation makes no provision for 
local participation. 

Financing . Funds for both operating and capital outlay expenses 
of institutions are appropriated by the state legislature. The 
allocation of capital outlay funds was described under Establishment 
above; the state board of education controls the allocation of 
operating expenses. 



Two- Year Colleges Operated as a P art 
of the Pxabli c School System 

Seven states have statutory provisions which authorize two- 
year colleges to be operated at the local level under the control of 
a local school board and as a part of the public school system. These 
states are California, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Nebraska, 
and North Dakota. 



California 



California, as previously stated, has two-year college legis- 
lation dating back to 1917 and was the first state in the nation to 
make such provisions. The current statutory provisions for two- 
year colleges date ^ack to 1963 , at which time the education laws con- 
cerning two-year colleges were rewritten and renumbered. 

Concept . The concept of the legal structure apparently has 
not changed since the initial legislation, although many amendments 
have been enacted. The term "two-year college" as applied to such 
institutions in California, can in certain cases actually be a misnomer. 
California law recognizes "two-year junior colleges" offering the 
13th and 14th years of schooling and "four-year jianior colleges" offering 
the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th years. In concept, the statutes specify that 



West's Annotated Califo rnia Code , Div... 18.5, Chap.. 3, 
secs. 25410 through 25437.5, 25502.3, and 25540 through 25546.13. 




The coTorse of study for two-year jtjnior colleges shall be 
designed to fit the needs of pupils of the 13th and 14th 
grades and may include courses of instruction designed to 
prepare for admission to the upper division of higher insti- 
tutions of learning and such other courses of instruction 
designed to prepare persons for agricultural, commercial, 
homemaking, industrial and other vocations, and such co\irses 
of instruction as may be deemed necessary to provide for the 
civic and liberal education of the citizens of the conmujnity. 

State Control . Nominal state control of California jtjnior 
collages is vested in the state board of education and the superintendent 
of public instruction. Nowhere in the revised statutes of 1963 is 
there a specific section devoted to the powers of the state board. 

In several sections, however, reverences are made to the necessity 
for approval by the state board of education or the superintendent of 
p\:iblic instruction before certain actions can be taken. For example, 
the state board establishes "credential" qualifications for faculty 
members, approves or disapproves petitions for the formation of a 
junior college district, and establishes minimum standards for same. 

The superintendent of public instruction may approve programs of 
study based on rules and regulations prescribed by the state depart- 
ment of education. 

Local Control . Each junior college is controlled locally by 
a "junior college board." If the botjndaries of the junior college 
dist.rict are coterminous with those of a high school district or a 
unified school district, the governing board of the high school or 
unified district also serves as the junior collage board. For this 
reason and the reason of concept stated above , California was included 
in the category of states operating two-year colleges as a part of the 
piiblic school system, when there are actually two types of local con- 
trol. If the jtjnior college district is divided into two or more 
high school or unified districts, then the district is governed by a 
five-to-s even-member school board which is elected in the same manner 
and at the same time as school board members. Terms are staggered 
and are for four years. The powers and duties of the governing board 
are the same as those of the high school boards. Specifically, they 
may employ a principal (chief administrator) and faculty members subject 
to credential requirements of the state board, accept gifts and 
donations , require that stiadents pay fees not to exceed ten dollars a 
year for health services and parking, charge tuition to out-of -district 
students, acquire property, erect buildings, and issue revenue bonds 
for construction, and operation. 

Establishment . The state board of education is authorized to 
promulgate minimum standards for establishment of jtjnior college 
districts. Procedural requirements are stipulated in the statutes: 
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(1) the governing board of one or more high school or junior college 
districts may petition the state board to call an election on the 
question of establishment; (2) the superintendent of education is then 
required to conduct a study of need and report the findings to the 
state board which then either approves or disapproves the petit 2 .on; 
and (3) if approved, the question is submitted to the qualified electors 
of the proposed district. Although the state board establishes stan- 
dards, statutes specify that if certain conditions are met the board 
must approve the petition . Such conditions are a population of 
4,000,000 or more, a projected fourth year enrollment of at least 1,000 
students, isolated area, 300,000 square miles of area, or location 15 
miles from a population center. 

Financing. For students residing within the district, junior 
colleges are operated tuition-free. Operating esqjenses are derived 
from a local tax levy and from a state "junior college tuition" fmd. 
The law provides that, within limitations, tax levies are automatically 
adjusted to provide the needed local revenues. The statutes do not 
specify the amount of the state contribution to cost of operation of 
a junior college. Each l.ocal board is authorized to issue bonds for 
capital outlay purposes and provide for the payment of such bonds 
through tax revenues. Since 1963 the state has also provided funds to 
assist in the construction of junior college facilities. These funds 
are allocated by a complicated formula based on average assessed 
valuation per attendance \init and the number of full-time equivalent 
students . 



Florida 

Florida first made statutory provisions tor a statewide system 
of two-year colleges in 1957. Prior to that time Florida had 
enabling legislation, enacted in 1939 and repealed by the 1957 act, 
which allowed county boards of education to operate "junior colleges" 
at their own expense. 

Concept. Florida considers such institutions to be a part of 
the public school system; the concept of these institutions is most 
nearly es^ressed in the following statement: 

Junior colleges § and technical or vocational schools and 
schools offering ungraded work for persons regardless of age, 
when organized in accordance with the provisions of laW/ 
shall be supported and maintained as a part of the county 
school system from funds derived from state/ coxinty / district/ 
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federal or other lawful sources or combination of sources; 
Provided , that tuition or matriculation fees may be charged 
only if and as authorized by regulations of the state board. 

State Control . State control of Florida junior colleges is 
vested in the state board of education which is assisted by a "state 
jiinior college board" created in 1965. No jvmior college may be 
established, acquired, or operated until the proposed plan of operation 
and financial support has been approved by the state board; the plan 
must contain provisions for serving all eligible students in the 
attendance area, and in addition, specific legislativ''^ authorization 
must be secured. Institutions so established are prohibited from 
offering courses beyond the sophomore year of college work. The new 
junior college board is responsible for establishing statewide 
policy regarding the operation of the piiblic junior colleges and for 
e:^fecting articulation and coordination of j\inior colleges with other 
institutions. It also recommends to the state board the establishment 
of new junior colleges and reviews all requests for capital outlay 
from state appropriations. All actions of the junior college board 
are in effect advisory, since final decisions rest with the state 
board. In general, the state board of education has the same powers 
and duties with regard to the jionior colleges as it does with the 
elementary and secondary school system of the state. The state 
board establishes certification requirements and certifies faculty in 
the junior colleges just as it does the other public schools. 

Local Control . At the local level, Florida junior colleges 

. . .. shall compromise a part of the county school system, 

shall be siibject to the general laws of the state insofar as 
such laws are applicable, shall be under the control of the 
county board [of education] of the coionty in which it is 
located and shall be directed by a president who shall be 
responsible through the county superintendent to the county 
board of the county in which the junior college is located. 

A junior college may be separately organized and operated 
or may be organized and operated in connection with a 
secondary school. 



Establishment . Junior colleges are established in the following 
manner. A county board of education or the county boards of two or 
more contiguous counties s\jbmit a plan to the state board of education 
which includes pro_;edures for financing and operating such institutions. 
If the state board approves, specific legislative authorization is 
required before the plan can be put into effect. 



Financing . The financing of junior colleges is approximately 
the same as that of the elementary and secondary schools. As 
elaborated upon in the preceding chapter, Florida recently amended 
its Constitution to provide revenues over a 50— year period for the 
financing of capital outlay for its junior colleges. Each p\jblic 
junior college participates in a minimum foundation plan which is 
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very complicated, but essentially the plan allocates state fiands to 
coianties for public school and jvinior college operation in inverse 
proportion to the county’s ability to support such institutions from 
local funds. The plan includes certain per capita fiands for each 
instructor by classification, for administrative personnel, for 
transportation and for each student enrolled. Capital outlay and 
debt service are also calculated from this plan. Coianty financial 
participation is based upon its ability to pay as determine y 

an index of relative tax paying ability prescribed 
by law multiplied by five per cent of ninety-five per cent 
of the calculated yield of six mills of taxes levied on the 
nonexempt assessed valuation of the state. . 



Kansas 

Prior to 1959 the two-year college in Kansas was considered a 
"high school extension," and statutory provisions for such institutions 

date to 1917.'^^ 

Concept. The concept of such institutions is expressed in the 
following statement: 

The boaxd of education of any city of the first or second 
class and the board of trustees of any commianity high school 
may provide for an extension of the high school course of 
study by establishing for high school graduates a two-year 
course in advance of the course prescribed for accredited 
high schools by the state board of education. 

In 1961 this concept was expanded to include vocational education for 
persons over 16 years of age. 

state Co ntrol . State control of such institutions is vested 
in the state boar-d of education and the state superintendent of 
education: 

The state superintendent, \inder plans and methods approved 
by the state board, shall prescribe the course of study for 
the high school extension. . . which shall be approximately 

equivalent to the course of study in the first and second years 
of accredited colleges • . • 

Local Control- Until 1959 control of the "high school exten- 
sion" was vested in a district or city board of educatioii. In 1959 
legislation was enacted which provided that any county then containxng 
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a rural high school district maintaining a "high school extension 
course" thereby constituted a junior college district. The legis- 
lation provides that each county district is to be governed, main- 
tained and operated by a "board of regents" consisting of six 
members, tliree of whom are to be members of the school board of the 
rural high school district aind appointed by that board. The three 
additional members are to be elected from the county but from out- 
side the district maintaining the "high school extension- " The 
board of regents is a body corporate with ensuing powers and the 
authority to operate the two-year college, but, as enumerated above 
under State Control , the powers of the state superintendent over 
curriculiim, instruction, and facilities were not diminished by the 
new legislation. 

Since one-half of the new board of regents is composed of 
school board members , and since the concept of the two-year college 
is so obviously "public school "—oriented, it was decided to include 
Kansas in the category of states operating two-year colleges as a 
part of the public school system. 

Establishment . The only requirement for the establishment of 
such institutions in Kansas is that a majority of the qualified 
electors voting in a special or general election shall vote in favor 
of such a proposal. 

Financing . The financing of such high school extensions or 
county junior colleges is by .nonies from local general funds or from 
local tax levies. The board of regents of the county junior college 
is empowered to levy a tax not to exceed two and one— half mills on 
assessed property valuation for the purpose of operating the college. 
The board of regents is authorized, subject to an affirmative vote of 
the qualified electors, to issue bonds for capital outlay, the 
cumulative total of which shall not exceed three per cent of the 
taxable tangible property of the county c Tuition charges are auth- 
orized for vocational educational pro'- rams , but no evidence of tuition 
authorization for academic courses was found. 



Louisiana 



Louisiana has legislation, enacted in 1928, which provides 
that parish (county) school boards may create jiinior college districts 
which encompass the entire parish. 46 

Concept . The statute provides that: 

Such colleges must be operated in connection with a state 
high school, and offer two years of standard college work. 



46 . . . 

Louisiana Kevisea Statutes , Title 17 , Chap. 3, sec. 1380 
through 13.82 and Chap. 4, secs. 1521, 1531, 1551, and 1555. 
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in keeping with accredited colleges t in advance of the 

courses of study prescribed for state high schools. 

State Control. State control is vested in the department of 
education which prescribes the courses of study, the hox'rs of credit 
allowed, and "the rules and necessary regulations for the proper 
government of the colleges . " Responsibility for enforcement of such 
rules and regulations is delegated to the parish superintendents and 
parish school boards of the districts so created. 

Local Control. Local control is placed with the parish school 
board, but the only specified authority of such a board is that it and 
the governing authority of the parish, voting as a unit in joint 
session, shall select the location of such a junior college, only 
one of which is allowed for each parish. 

Establishment . No specific provision for establishment was 
found in the statutes. 

Financing. The only financial provision for such junior 
colleges is to the effect that the parish school boards may hold and 
conduct special elections within the districts created for the purpose 
of levying special taxes not to exceed two mills on all taxable property 
within the district for a period of ten years to derive funds for 
constructing, aiding, supporting, and maintaining such jtanior colleges. 
Funds so derived are placed in a special fund to be used for the 
junior colleges onl^ . 

foregoing provisions constitute all of the legislative 
provisions for such institutions. 

Several special acts were found dating back to 1964 which 
authorized the "Board of Supervisors of Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College" to establish "as a oranch or 
extension" a "two-year junior commuters ' college" at various 
specified places in the state. These institutions are not, however, 
considered to be two-year colleges as reported in the Junior College 
Directory (Harper, p. 32) . The legal interpretation of such institu- 
tions, it is assxamed, is that they are off-carapus centers of the 
Louisiana State University, and as such they are not included in, this 
cinalysis . 



Maryland 

47 

■Two-year college legislation in Maryland dates to 1961. 

At that time legislation was enacted which provided that: 



A nnotated Code of Maryland, Art. 77, Chap. 31, secs. 300, 
300A, 301, 3*^3 and 304. 
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The board of education of any coianty and the board of 
school commissioners of Baltimore City, with the approval of 
the state superintendent of schools, by appropriate resolution, 
may establish and maintain commianity colleges . 

For the purpose of administration of such institutions , the 
local board of education was constituted a board of trustees with 
authority; (1) of general control including adoption of rules and 
regulations; (2> to employ a president and other personnel and to fix 
their salary and conditions of tenure; (3) to determine curricula 
and entrance requirements, subject to minimum standards of the state 
department of education; and (4) to establish reasonable student fees. 

In 1965, without repealing the above legislation, the Maryland 
legislature provided for the creation of "regional community colleges." 

Concept . The concept of the "community college" is that of 

. . . an institution of higher education, offering at 

least one two-year program of post-high school education and 
performing one or more of the following f lanctions : 

1. Offering terminal vocational, technical, and semi- 
professional programs; 

2. Offering terminal non- technical programs; or 

3. Offering the equivalent of freshman and sophomore years of 
college work. 

A "regional community college" is defined as one of the above institu- 
tions established for and supported by two or more counties or one or 
more counties and Baltimore City. 

State Control and Establishment . Very little state control is 
evidenced in the statutory provisions for regional community colleges. 

The only provision which might be so interpreted deals with establish- 
ment of such institutions and reads as follows: 

The State Board of Education may establish regional conimian- 
ity colleges for two or more counties or for one or more counties 
and Baltimore City, s\±>ject, however, to the prior approval 
of the coianty commissioners, city coiancils, or city council, 
as the case may be, for each coianty (or Baltimore City) to 
comprise the region and to support such regional commianity 
college . 

Local Control. Local control is vested in a "board of trustees" 
comprised of all the members of each coianty board of education in the 
district comprising the region. In the event that all school boards 
are not the same size, each board will elect a number of trustees from 
its membership equal to the membership of the smallest board. Each 
superintendent of schools in the community college district is an ex 
officio member of the. board of trustees without the right to vote. 
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Boards of trustees so constituted have all the powers enumerated for 
the trustees in section 300 of the Code as cited ahove- 



Financing « Operating expenses of community colleges and 
region “* *1 community colleges are derived one— third from state funds ^ one 
third from local funds, and one-thir"*". from student tuition, provided 
that state contributions are limited to $300 for each full-time 
student. The local contribution is prorated among participating 
counties on the basis of the proportion of students from each respec- 
tive county. The county commissioners are authorized to appropriate 
from their general funds amounts necessary to cover local contribu- 
tions for operating expenses. Capital outlay is solely a local 
responsibility, and county commissioners are authorized to appropriate 
such funds as are needed to meet the costs of establishment, purchase 
of land, construction, and equipment. They are also authorized to 
borrow funds for capital outlay svibject to laws governing the creation 
of public debt^ 



Nebraska 



Nebraska has laws pertaining to the establishment of "jionior 
colleges,'* the source of which dates back to 1931 

Concept . The current concept of such institutions is that they 
form a part of the secondary school system, and they 

. . . may provide courses of instruction designed to prepare 

for higher institutions of learning; courses of instruction 
designed to prepare for agricultural and industrial, commercial, 
homemaking and other vocations ; and such courses of instru- 
ction as may be deemed ne cess ary to provide for the ci vi c and 
liberal education of the citizens of the community. 

State Control . The only vestige of state control of these 
institutions is the statutory provision that the minimum requirement 
for graduation from such institutions must be set at 60 credit hours 
of work, and that the state department of education shall prepare 
stcuidards and regulations for 

• - • the accrediment [ sic ] of such junior colleges, provide 

adequate inspection for junior colleges, and recommend for 
accrediting all such courses of study offered by jxmior colleges 
as may meet the standards and regulations as determined - 

Local Control . In junior college districts in whici* boundaries 
are coterminous with a single school district, local control is vested 
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in the school board of the district. in jimior college districts 
consisting of more than one school district, the "board of education 
of the junior college district" consists of six members elected on 
the same basis as county officials. Term of office is six years, 
and board membership is distributed to all school districts com- 
prising the jtinior college district. In either of the above situations , 
the junior college board is empowered to; (1) prescribe and collect 
tuition and fees; (2) select a president and faculty and determine 
their salary; (3) issue bonds for capital outlay; (4) erect dormitories 
and eating facilit as; (5) acquire property; and (6) enter into an 
agreement with the Board of Regents of the University of iJebraska to 
the effect that the University may take over and operate such 
facilities and equipment "in the furtherance of the educational program 
of such tiniversity if such educational prograia may be carried out 
within the budget of the university. " 

Establishment . Any school district which had, during the 
preceding school year, an average total attendance of 200 or more 
students in the high school or high schools located therein and an 
assessed property valuation of not less than five million dollars is 
eligible to qualify as a jtinior college district. To initiate proceed- 
ings for establishment, a petition signed by at least 500 of the 
qualified electors residing in the proposed district and accompanied 
by a separate petition signed by a majority of the members of the 
board of education of the district is presented to the state commis- 
sioner of education for approval. If the state department of 
education approves the petition, it is then siabmitted to the qualified 
slsctors of the district for a final decision. A junior college 
district may also be foormed by two or more school districts , not 
necessarily contiguous, providing they had collectively in the 
previous school year an average daily high school attendance of 400 
students and otherwise qualified as stated above. 

Financing . Operating expenses of junior colleges are paid from 
tuition and local taxes. Each district is authorized to charge any 
tuition and fees it deems appropriate. There is no special provision 
for a tax levy for operation of a junior college; such levy is con- 
sidered a school tax, and such ftmds as are needed are added to the 
school tax. The board of education of a junior college district is 
authorized to issue bonds for capital outlay and pay for the retire- 
ment of the bonds by an additional levy on real and personal property 
not to exceed two mills. 



North Dakota ' 

Statutory provisions for two-year colleges in North Dakota were 
first enacted in 1931.*^^ Apparently the concept of these institutions 
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has not changed appreciably during the intervening time. 



Concept. The concept of such institutions is not very 
specifically defined. The statutes merely provide the following state- 
ment 2 



The school board of any school district . . . [meeting 

certain qualifications] may establish and maintain, in 
conjunction with the high school of such district, a depart- 
ment of junior college work to consist of not more than two 
years of work beyond a foxir— year high school course. 

Such institutions may offer vocational training because in terms of 
state established standards there is no reference to such courses, but 
there is no mention of this in the statement pertaining to the concept 
of the junior college. 

State Control . State control of "junior college work" is 
nominal. Prior to 1965 the law provided that the state board of 
higher education should prepare and publish "from time to time" 
standards for junior colleges "including trade courses if offered," 
provide for their inspection, and recommend for accrediting ciny 
such courses meeting the standards prescribed by the board. In 1965 
the law was amended to remove establishment of jurisdiction of the 
state board of higher education and place this function under the state 
board for vocational education. 

Local Control . Local control of a j^anior college is vested in 
the school board of the district, but its powers are not specified in 
the statutes. It is assiimed that such powers are equivalent to those 
available for operation of the elementary and secondary schools. A 
1967 addition to the laws for junior colleges authorized the local 
school board to appoint to serve at its pleasure a five-member board 
of control to direct the management and operation of a junior college. 
This new board of control is authorized to employ teachers and other 
personnel, prescribe courses of study, purchase equipment and supplies, 
prepare an annual budget, authorize expenditure of funds within the 
limits of the budget, and perform such other functions as the school 
board may prescribe. The school board, however, retains the right 
to approve, amend, or deny any decision made by the new school board. 

As a matter of fact, there is no restriction on membership of this 
new board, and the school board could, if it so chose, appoint the new 
board from its own members or serve as a dual board itself. 

Establishment . The school board of any public school district 
comprising any city of the state which has a population of more than 
5,000, when authorized by a two— thirds majority of the qualified 
electors voting on the issue, may establish a junior college. 

Financing . Operating funds for jxanior colleges are derived 
from three sources: tuition, local taxes, and state aid. Junior 

college districts are authorized to establish their own tuition rates 
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and/ in addition/ levy a property tax not to exceed eight mills. 
Authorization for the specific amount is voted upon at the time of 
establishment. The state / from state appropriations / provides $250 
for each student in attendance the entire academic year — sxabject to 
the provisions that the local tax levy is at least four mills and 
full-time enrollment is at least 100 students. There is no provision 
in the law for capital outlay funds from any source; it is assixmed 
that jvinior colleges operated within the framework of this law will 
utilize the public school facilities. 



Comparison of Statutory Evolvement 
among Legal Structures 

This chapter was concerned with an investigation of statutory 
provisions for two-year colleges for the purposes of deteinfnining 
trends / categorizing the various approaches to legal structure / and 
analyzing these structures in terms of institutional concept/ state 
control/ local control/ establishment/ and financing. Examination of 
the current statutes for the 50 states revealed that ten states do 
not have statutes which provide for two-year colleges. Analysis of 
the statutory provisions for two-year colleges in the remaining 40 
states indicated that these states could be grouped into seven differ- 
ent categories as follows: (1) two-year colleges operated as an over- 

all part of higher education; (2) two-year colleges operated under a 
separate state board — local control; (4) two-year colleges operated 
under a separate state board — no local control; (5) two-year 
colleges operated under a state board of education — local control; 

(6) tw6— year colleges operated under a state board of education — no 
local control; and (7) two-year colleges operated locally as a part of 
the public school system. 

Twelve states have statutory provisions which make the two- 
year college an integral part of higher education. It was found/ how- 
ever/ that two distinct approaches to structuring two-year colleges 
were utilized. In some states the two-year colleges were found to be 
responsible to a board of regents / a board of higher education/ or 
a board of education which was responsible for al^- higher education 
in the state. For the most part/ two-year institutions in this group 
are operated with some degree of local autonomy xander a board of 
trustees. Another distinct group consj.sted of those states in which the 
two-year colleges were found to foe operated as a downward extension 
of a state university or four-year college. In these states control 
of the two-year institutions was found to be vested in the governing 
board of the parent institution. Sufficient differences in legal 
structure seemed to exist between the two groups to justify a 
separate categorization . 

For the six states operating two-year colleges as an overall 
part of higher education/ the respective dates of establishment for 
the current legal structure and the types of previous state and local 
control are listed in Table 2. The present legal structure represents 
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original legislation for two-year colleges in three of the six 
states/ Georgia, New York, and Rhode Island. Prior to the cTorrent 
legal structure, two-year colleges in New Jersey and Ohio were 
operated at the state level by the state board of education and 
by county governments and local school boards , respectively , at 
the local level. 

Prior to 1967 Oklahoma institutions were operated imder 
the general control of the same board of regents as they are now, 
but the 1967 legislation provided for district institutions, much 
more state aid, greater state-level control, and local trustees. 

Of the states in this category, only Rhode Island makes no pro- 
vision for local control of institutions. In the remaining five 
states, the extent of local autonomy varies markedly. In Georgia 
and New York, institutions have a large measure of local autonomy, 
v^jie 3 f 0 as in New Jersey, Ohio, and Oklahoma, much greater authority 
is vested in the state controlling agency . Worthy of note is the 
fact that in five of the six states in this category the cvirrent 
legal structure was created within the 1957—67 decade . 



Table 2. Dates of Establishment of Current Legal Structure and 
Types of Prior Control for Two-Year Colleges Operated 
as a Part of Higher Education 



St ate 


Date 

Established 


Prior State 
Control 


Prior Local 
Control 


Georgia 


1958 


Original legislation 






New Jersey 


1962^ 


State bd* education 


C ounty government 


New York 


1948 


Original legislation 






Ohio 


1961^ 


State bd* education 


Local 


s choo 1 boards 


Oklahoma 


1967 


Bd. higher education 


Local 


school boards 


Rhode Island 


1960 


Original legislation 







^ This system was first tinder the control of the state board of 
education. During' the 1962—67 interval the law was revised., givin'g 
jurisdiction to the state board of higher education; 



“ From 1961 to 196^ this system was under the control of a state 
junior college board." The board of regents was created in 1963 at which 
time the previously established system was placed under its juris- 
diction. 
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, The six states which operate two-year colleges as a downward 
extension of state colleges or xxniversities are listed in Table 3* 
iki Alaska, Hawaii, and Kentucky, two-year colleges are operated by 
ii^he s tate university under the control of the university governing 
board- In New Mexico, Utah, and West Virginia, the statutes author- 
/ize operation of two-year colleges under more than one state— operated 
four-year institution, subject to certain legal restrictions. The 
present legal structiore represents original legislation in five of 
the six states; before 1962 Kentucky had general enabling legislation 
which authorized two-year colleges to be operated as a part of the 
local school system under the general control of the state board of 
education. In four of the six states in this category, the current 
legal structure was enacted in the 1957-67 decade. 



Table 3. Dates of Establishment of Current Legal Structure and 
Types of Prior Control for Two-Year Colleges Operated 
under State Colleges and Universities 





State 


Date 


Prior State 


Prior Local 




Established 


Control 


Control 


Alaska 


1953 


Original legis lation 




Hawaii 


1964 


Original legislation 




Kentucky 


1962 


State bd. education 


Local school boards 


New Mexico 


1957^ 


Original legislation 




Utah 


1937 


Original legis lation 




West Virginia 


196lt> 


Original legislation 





New Mexico also has legislation enacted in 1963 which author- 
izes locally controlled junior colleges , but • apparently none hpve eveirc 
been established. 

b 

The date of original enactment of this legislation is uncertain 
current statutes list 1961 lat/s as the source of present statutes. / 




In eleven states the current legal structure provides that state- 
level control be vested in a separate state board for two-year colleges ; 
however, one major difference exists among these states. Six states 
make provisions for some degree of local controJ vested in a local 
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board of trustees/ whereas five states make no allowance for local 
control. The possible importance of this difference seemed to 
w ^-r -r ^n -h a. Separate categorization of these two groups of states. 

The states which operate two-year colleges under a separate 
state board and also make provisions for local contro] in the form 
of a board of trustees are listed in Table 4. In Arkansas the current 
legal structure represents original legislation. Legislation for the 
five remaining states in this category evolved from systems previously 
under the control of a state board of education at the state level. 

At the local level in three of the five states/ such institutions 
were previously operated as a part of the public school system. 

In two states local control was vested in a board of trustees. In 
only one state in this category/ Mississippi/ does currenc legal 
structure predate 1950/ and in four of the six states the present 
legal structure was er.acted in the 1957—6/ decade. 



Table 4. Dates of Establishment of Current Legal Structure and 
Types of Prior Control for Two-Year Colleges Operated 
under a Separate State Board — with Local Boards of 
Trustees 



State 


Date 

Established 


Prior State 
Control 


Prior Local 
Control 


Arizona 


1960 


State bd. 


education 


Local bds. trustees 


Arkansas 


1965 


Original 


legislation- 




Illinois 


1965 


State bd. 


education 


Lo cal s chool boards 


Mississippi 


1928 


State bd. 


education 


Local school boards 


Washington 


1967 


State bd. 


education 


Local bds. trustees 


Wyoming 


1951 


State bd. 


education 


Lo cal s choo 1 boards 



The five states which operate two-year colleges under a 
separate state board with no provision for local control are listed 
in Table 5. Important to note for this category is the fact that 
four of the five states had previous legislation which placed state 
control of the two-year colleges under the jurisdiction of a state 
board of education/ either directly or indirectly. There was no 
clear pattern of previous local contro3. in this group. Egually 
worthy of note is the fact that all five systems were created within 
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the 1957-67 decade, four of these within the last five 



years . 



Tahle 5. Datte,j of Estahlishment of Current Le^al Structure and Types 
of Prior Control for Two-Year Colleges Operated 'under a 
Separate State Board — No Local Control 



State 


Date 

Established 




Prior State 
Control 




Prior .Local 
Control 


Colorado 


1967 


State 


bd. education 


Local 


bds • triostees 


Connecticut 


1965 


State 


bd . educat.ion 


Local 


s chool boards 


Massachusetts 


1958 


Dept. 


of education 


VcLT • 


local controls 


Minnesota 


1963 


State 


bd. education 


Local 


s chool boards 


Virginia 


1965 


Bds . 


parent institution 







The largest number of states falls In the category in which two- 
year colleges are operated under a state board of education which is 
also responsible for the operation of the public school system, but 
in which the two-year colleges are locally controlled by a board of 
trustees which is separate and apart from the public school system at 
the local level. The states in this category are listed in Table 6. 
Within this group of states the most important change in legal 
structure has been the removal of the two-year college from the con- 
trol of a local school board and the placing of these institutions 
under separate local boards of control. This is evidenced in six of 
the nine states in this category. In only ttvo of these states, 
Pennsylvania and Texas, does the present structiire represent original 
legislation, and one of these two legal structures was established in 
1929. In one state the two-year colleges were previously tinder the 
control of a board of higher education. Again, legislation creating 
the current structure in seven of the nine states was enacted in the 
1957—67 decade, and in five of the seven, within the last five years. 
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Table 6* Dates of Establishment of Current Legal Structure and 
Types of Prior Control for Two-Year Colleges Operated 
under a State Board of Education— —with Local Boards of 
Trustees 



State 


Date 

Established 


Prior State 
Control 




Prior Local 
Control 


Idaho 


1963 


State bd. education 


Local 


school 


boards 


Iowa 


1965 


-State bd. education 


Local 


school 


boards 


Michigan 


1965 


State bd. education 


Local 


school 


boards 


Missouri 


1961 


State superintendent 


Local 


school 


boards 


Montana 


1965 


State bd. education 


Local 


school 


boards 


North Carolina 


1963 


Bd. higher education 


Local 


bds . trustees 


Oregon 


1959 


Bd. higher education 


Local 


school 


boards 


Pennsylvania 


1963a 


Original legislation 








Texas 


1929t> 


Original legislation 









^ Before 1963 Pennsylvania operated several "commonwealth campuses 
of Pennsylvania State University; many of these are still in operation. 

^ Texas statutes provide for several types of junior college 
districts, most of which appear to be conposed* of more than one school 
district and are operated by; trustees; where the boundaries of a 
junior college district are coterminous with those of a single: school 
district, the local school board operates the ‘college® 



Only Alabama is included in the cate go ary of states operating 
two-year colleges \jhder a state board of education with no local 
control. Alc^Dama institutions - are actually operated by the state 
department of public instruction which is under the jurisdiction of the 
state board of education. Legislation creating this system was en- 
acted in 1963. since Alabama is the only state utilizing this approach 
to legal structure^ it was not considered further in the study. 
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The final category consists of those states having statutory 
provisions which make the two-year college a part of the p\ablic school 
system at the local levelo Under this structure, institutional 
control is vested in the local school boardo States in this category 
are listed in Table 7« 



TabJe 7e Dates of Establishment of Current Legal Structure and Types 
of Prior Control for Two-Year Colleges Operated as a Part 
of a Local School System, 



State Date Prior State Prior Local 

Established Control Control 



California 


1907 


Original 


legis lation 


Florida 


1939^ 


f Original 


legislation 


Kansas 


1917 


Original 


legislation 


Louisiana 


1928 


Original 


legislation 


Maryland 


1961^ 


Original 


legislation 


Nebraska 


19 31 


Original 


legislation 


North Dakota 


1931 


Original 


legislation 



A major revision of Florida statutes was enacted in 1957 which 
gave broader powers to the state board of education and provided more 
state support, but sources of state and local control were unchanged , 



In 1965 Maryland law was amended to provide for "regional com- 
munity college, districts" consisting of one or more school districts ; 
local control was vested in a board composed of all the school boards 
in the district, and some what more atate aid and control were provided- 



Trends 



An examination of the data sxammarized in the preceding para- 
graphs an<i depicted ir. Table 2 through Table 7 reveals certain well 
defined trends, in 28 of the 40 states having statutes for two-year 
colleges, major changes in legal structure were enacted during the 
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1957-67 decade; this niJinber represents 70 per cent of a.11 states haying 
statutory provisions for two-year colleges (and includes Alabama which 
is not included in the tables). The most pronounced trend in evidence 
was the movement away from the two-year college operated by the local 
school board as a part of the public school system. Twelve states 
removed two-year colleges from the control of local school boards 
during the 1957-67 decade. Of these, six states changed to separate 
local boards of control but continued to vest state-level control in 
the state board of education. Of the six remaining states, three adopted 
legislation creating a separate state board for two-year colleges, two 
made the two-year colleges a part of higher education, and one placed 
these institutions \mder a state university. Nine of the 40 states 
enacted original legislation for two-year colleges during the 1957-67 
decade. Of this number, five either made the two-year college a part 
of higher education or placed it under a state college or university; 
only one state enacting original legislation moved to any of the other 
previously defined legal structures. Nine states created separate 
state boards for two-year colleges during the 1957-67 decade , five of 
which made no provision at all for local control. Of these nine states, 
one represented original legislation and seven systems were removed from 
the control of a state board of education. Nine of the states vesting 
control of two-year colleges in a state board of education also enacted 
r,.ajor legislation in the 1957-67 decade. Only two, however, represented 
original legislation, and four retained the same type of state-level 
control. 



In summary, the following trends in control of two-year colleges 
were most evident during the 1957-67 decade: (1) movement away from 

control by local school boards; (2) movement toward separate state ^ 
boards for two-year colleges predating the decade under consideration, 
but gaining momentijm in the latter part of the 1957-67 decade; and (3) 
in terms of original legislation, movement toward the two-year college 
as a part of higher education, either \inder a state board responsible 
for all higher education in the state or \inder the control of a state 
college or \miversity . 
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CHAPTER IV 



ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF STATUTORY DIFFERENCES 
AMONG TX-JO-YEAR COLLEGE SYSTEMS 



The preceding chapter was concerned with a state-by-state 
analysis of statutes for two-year colleges in terms of institutional 
concept, state control, local control, establishment, and financing. 
The purpose of this chapter is to analyze the above factors, with 
the exception of financing, to determine whether significant differ- 
ences exist among six of the seven legal structures identified in the 
preceding chapter- An analysis of financial provisions was deferred 
to the succeeding chapter on institutional differences because the 
statutory provisions were found to be so diversely and often so 
unquantifiably stated as to preclude a systematic analysis based upon 
statutory interpretation. 



Ins titution al Concept 

The preceding chapter revealed that, in teinns of institutional 
concept as provided by state statutes , state systems of two-year 
colleges could be grouped into categories of institutions offering: 

(1) only academic or college transfer programs; (2) academic and 
technical programs; (3) academic, technical, and vocational programs; 
(4) academic, technical, and adult education programs; or (5) 
academic, technical, vocational, and adult education programs. In 
three states there was no legally defined concept of an institution. 

To deteimiine whether the 36 states having legally defined 
concepts for ts-^o-year colleges and operating lander the six previoxasly 
defined legal structures differed significantly in teimis of institu- 
tional concept, states operating under each of the legal structures 
were categorized on the basis of institutional concept as defined 
above, and the distribution was subjected to a chi square analysis.^® 



50 . p (0 - E) ^ 

Chi square is mathematically defined as g - where 



observed frequency and E is esqjected frequency. All expected frequencies 
for this study are based upon an e3q>ectation that within a legal struc- 
ture the traits or characteristics xmder consideration will bear the 
same proportionate distribution within the legal structure as they do 
to all legal structures combined. Mathematically this means that each 
expected frequency is the product of the corresponding observed frequen- 
cies row total multiplied by the column total, the product of which is 
divided by the grand total of observed frequencies. Procedures followed 
in the 'calculation of chi square are outlined in N, M. Downie and R. W, 
Heath, / Basic Statistical Methods (New York, N. Y. : Harper and Brothers, 

Pxiblishers, 1959) , pp. 147-57. 



The observed and expected frequencies of states falling into each 
category are shown in Table 8, The chi square analysis of the data 
in Table 8 vielded a value of 23.38 which, with 20 degrees of 
freedom, is%ignif icant only at the 25 per cent level. For the 
purposes of this study, significance levels greater than 10 per cent 
are rejected. On that basis the difference here in observed and 
expected frequencies is not significant although the value of chi 
square is rather large. Worth noting, however,, is the fact that the 
greatest deviations from the expected are in the category Higher 
Education" — where more states than expected offer only acadei^c 
and technical programs, and fewer than expected offer academic, 
technical, vocation, and adult education programs and in the 
category "Local School Boards," where more states than expected offer 

only academic programs. 



State Control 

The type of state controlling agency was accepted in the 
previous chapter as a basis upon which states could be categorized for 
the purpose of statutory analysis, and for each state the method of 
state control was analyzed in terms of powers and duties. Powers and 
duties of state-level agencies as defined in the statutes were found 
to be stated in such diverse terms and to such vai^ring degrees that a 
systematic classification and statistical analysis as done in the 
preceding section was not possible. It was possible, hov/ever, to 
STimmarize certain characteristics of state control for each legal 
structinre based on an analysis of state control as presented in the 
preceding chapter. 



Two— year colleges operated as a part of a system of higher 
education are placed under the control of a state board for higher 
education although it is also varioxisly called a state board of regents, 
a board of regents of a university system, or state viniversity trustees. 
The identifying characteristics of these varioiisly named boards is that 



Henceforth in the study, a shortened nomenclative ^ ^sed 
in Table 8 will be used to refer to all legal structures in either the 
tables or the text. "Higher Education" refers to the legal structure 
of "Two-Year Colleges Operated as a Part of a Statewide System of 
Higher Education"; "Universities" refers to "Two-Year Colleges under 
State- Colleges or Universities"; "Sep. Bd.— L.C." refers to "Two-Year 
Colleges under a Separate State Board— with Local Boards of Trustees ; 

"Sep. Bd. N.L.C." refers to '"Two-Year Colleges under a Separate State 

Board~No Local Control"; "St. Bd. Ed.— Tr." refers to "Two-Year 
Colleges under a State Board of Education — ^with Local Board of Trustees 
and "Local Sch. Bds." refers to "Two-Year Colleges Operated as a Part 
of the Local School System." 
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Table 8. Observed and Expected Distributions of States on the Basis of Legal Structure and Institutional 
Concept^ 
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Differences not significant. 



ea^ch is responsible for all piablic higher education within its state. 

In analyzing the relationship of these boards to the two-year 
colleges within the state, two distinct patterns emerged. In Georgia 
and New York the operation and administration of two-year colleges 
was found to be primarily a local responsibility with the state 
controlling agency establishing accreditation standards , gxiidelines 
for the receipt and use of state allocated funds, and, in some 
instances, general guidelines for the establishment of two-year 
colleges. New Jersey, Ohio, and Oklahoma, on the other hand, em- 
powered state boards of higher education to enter into the actual 
management of the system including budgeting, establishment of tuition 
rates, rules for attendance, minimiim qualifications for professional 
staff members, and approval or disapproval of requests for new pro- 
grams. The powers of the boards in these states were found to be 
analogous to the powers of some of the separate state boards for two- 
year colleges . 

States which operate two-year colleges as a downward extension 
of a state university or a state college have characteristics of 
state control which are in marked contrast to other approaches to 
state control. In these states control of the two-year college is 
vested in the board of regents or trustees which controls the parent 
institution, and this board exerts the same control over the two- 
year colleges as it does over the parent institution. There are no 
provisions for local control, and statutory guidelines for the 
operation of two-year colleges are usually very general or non- 
existent. In the absence of restrictive statutes, one c^ but assxnne 
that the powers of the board of trustees (most of which it is assumed 
are delegated to the \oniversity administration) are virtually un- 
limited in matters concerning the operation of a two-ye^ college. 
Certainly the paucity of statutory guidelines and restrictions for 
states in this category contrasts sharply with the more detailed 
statutes of other categories * 

Two-year colleges operated under a separate state board with 
no local control would appear, upon superficial observation, to be 
similar to the above category in that under neither legal structure 
are there provisions for local control, and under both structures 
vast powers are vested in the board of control. These generalizations 
are true, but analysis of the statutes reveals two subtle but major 
differences. First, two-year colleges operated as downward extensions 
of universities, as noted above, operate under meager statutory 
guidelines, but, more inportantly , they operate under gxiidelines, 
where such exist, which were designed for the governance of a senior 
collage or tmiversity. Such ,legal structure makes no allowance what- 
ever for the philosophical differences in two-year colleges and 
senior institutions. Second, the sole function of the separate state 
board is the operation of a system of two-year colleges whereas the 
first responsibility of a board of regents of a university is the 
operation of that university. Under such circumstances, it is 
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conceivable that two-year colleges might receive secondary considera- 
tion, or worse, that policy-making concerning them could be delegated 
almost entirely to administrators — administrators who, because of their 
training and experience, cire quits possibly more oriented to the 
concept and needs of an academic xmiversity. Possible differences in 
operation of institutions in these two systems are considered at a 
later point. 

Analysis of statutes of states which have a separate state 
bocird for two-year colleges with local trustees and states which 
operate two-year colleges under a state board of education with local 
trustees revealed no major legal differences which could be contrasted. 
Each structure provides for a sharing of power and authority between 
a state board and local boards of trustees. In contrasting these two 
legal structures the major difference is one raised in the preceding 
paragraph. In states in which the state board of education controls 
the two-year college, the situation of priorities again arises: a 

state board of education was first responsible for the operation of 
the public school system to which has been added the responsibility 
of operating a system of two-year colleges. Although legal gxiidelines 
cire usually more detailed than for a university board of regents, 
they are sometimes found to be couched in the terminology of the piablic 
school system. This ordering of priorities, at least chronologically, 
in the public school context again raises questions of operating 
philosophy, answers to which will be attempted later. 

For two-year colleges operated locally as a part of the public 
school system the question of priorities is manifold. Analysis of 
the statutes revealed that again (with the exception of one state) 
the state board of education has been given the added burden of 
controlling a system of two-year colleges. Administratively at 
the state level, operation of such two-year colleges is placed under 
the superintendent of piablic instruction, who has as a major respon- 
sibility the administration of the public school system, and within 
the department of public instruction, which is again, by virtue of 
its prima2:Y purpose, possibly more oriented to the needs of the public 
school system. 

The same situation prevails at the local level. Control is 
placed in the hands of the local school boaxd which has been con- 
stituted to operate the local pxiblic school system. Analysis of the 
statutes revealed that these boards were given powers with respect 
to two-year colleges which were most often "the same as those pro- 
vided for the operation of the public school system." Finally, 
such two-year colleges cire most often administratively responsible 
to a superintendent of schools who was appointed (or elected) to 
administer the public school system. From this description it is 
evident that the question of priorities and philosophies is doubly 
impoirtant with respect to this legal structure. Again, analysis of 
operational differences will be considered later in the study. 
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Local Control 



A cursory examination of the statutes pertaining to local 
control of two-year colleges, as described in the preceding chapter, 
reveals certain contrasts among the six different legal structT^es ^ 
as defined in this study. Two of the six structures, “Universities*- 
and "Separate Boards — No Local Control," contain no provisions what- 
ever for local control. . In the first of these two categories the 
board of trustees of the parent institution generally has absolute 
control over the two-year colleges , whereas in the second category 
the separate state board for two-year colleges has pervasive 
authority with respect to the institution. The difference in these 
concepts has been treated in a prior section and will not be fiarther 
elaborated upon here. In the following paragraphs, attention is 
turned. to the four legal structures which do provide for local con- 
trol, and an analysis of quantifiable differences is made. 

Three of the four remaining legal structures provide for a 
board of trustees whose sole responsibility is the operation of a 
two-year college. In the fourth category, "Lo'cal School Boards," 
institutions are operated by local school boards or local boards of 
education which are either elected or appointed primarily for the 
purpose of operating the piablic school system. Such boards usually 
assume the responsibility of operating the two-year college as a 
secondary responsibility because, as the statutory analysis revealed, 
most boards in statutory terminology are accorded the same powers 
and authority over the two-year college as they have over the local 
pTjblic schools. In this sense then, the operation of the college is 
a "tacked-on" and possibly subsidiary responsibility. Since local 
school boards, for the most part, are dependent upon and derive their 
powers from the legal structure of the public school system, they 
will not be further considered in this section. The remainder of 
this section is devoted to the three legal structures which provide 
for bona fide boards of t2rustees whdse sole function is the operation 
of a two-year college and whose powers, duties, nimiber, method of 
selection, and teniire are entimerated in statutes for two-year colleges 

Analysis of the powers and duties of local boards of trustees 
for the three remaining legal struct\ires revealed many similarities. 
Practically all boards are considered a body corporate with the 
ensuing powers, and members of a board of trustees are considered 
state officials in the pvirsuance of their duties. Most boards were 
found to be authorized to purchase land and own and construct facil- 
ities; promulgate rules and regulations for the operation of the 
institution; approve institutional budgets; and en5>loy personnel 
for the operation of the institution. Some boards were found to be 
fiscally independent in that they are authorized to issue bonds for 
capital outlay and levy taxes for operating expenses, whereas o-ther 
boards (a vast majority) were found to be dependent upon local or 
state government to perform these functions. Examination of powers 
and duties by legal structTore did not reveal any powers or fxanctions 
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which tended to be more prevalent in one legal structure than 
another. In most cases, local boards of trustees were found to 
be required by law to adhere to'pti lid es and rules and' .regulations 
of the state board of control in matters concerning curriculum 
and personnel standards and the spending of state appropriated 
monies. 



The most apparent differences in local control among the 
three legal structxores providing for local boards of trustees were 
in terms of board size, method of selection, and term of office. 

For each of the three categories of legal structures, "Higher 
Education," "Separate Board — Local Control," and "State Board of 
Education — Trustees , " the mean number of board members , the number 
of bocirds elected, aiid the mecui term of office were calculated from 
the data presented in the preceding chapter. In the first category 
above, Georgia and Rhode Island were eliminated because in Georgia 
the local government officials who sponsor the college serve as its 
board and in Rhode Island there are no provisions for local boards. 

In Mississippi from the second category above and Iowa, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania from the third category above, provisions are made 
for a variable nomber of board members. Mississippi and Iowa were 
removed from the calculations of mean numbers because Mississippi 
provided for six board members from each coionty comprising the college 
district and there was no way to ascertain the number of coxinties in 
a district, and Iowa provided for one board member from each legisla- 
tive district in the college district. For the other states an 
average was used. The data as calculated are shown in Table 9. 



Table 9. Mean nximber. Method of Selection, and Length of Tenure for 
Local Boards of Trustees xinder Three Legal Structures 



Legal 

Structure 


Number 
Of States 


Mean Size 
Of Board 


Mean Term 
Of Office 


Bocirds 

Appointed 


Boards 

Elected 


Higher Education 


4 


00 

• 

in 


6.25 Yrs.: 


3 


1 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


6 


6.6 


4.50 


1 


5 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


9 


8,3 


5.33 


2 


7 



The small nxinber of states in each category precludes the use of para- 
metric statistical techniques to determine whether the differences 
among mean size and mean tenure are significant, but it appears that 
there is a significant difference in board size between the states 
which have a separate state board for two-year colleges and the states 
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in the other two categories. Also worthy of note is the fact that 
mean term of office is directly proportionate to mean board size. 
The one difference in the table above which lends itself to 
statistical interpretation is the method of board selection. A chi 
square contingency table showing observed and expected frequencies 
for selection of board members is shown in Table 10. A chi square 
ana 1 ygi g of thess data yielded a value of 5.03^ which r with two 
(3,©g2T©©s of freedom f is significant at the ten per cent level. The 
observed and expected frequencies indicate that a major portion of 
the difference in these two variables can be attributed to the fact 
that boards of trustees under the legal structure "Higher Education 
are appointed much more frequently than expected, while those in 
"Separate Board~~Local Control" and "State Board of Education 
Trustees" cire elected more often than expected. 



Table 10. Observed and Expected Distributions of States Appointing 
and Those Electing Trustees under Three Legal Structures^ 



Legal 


Appointed 


Elected 


Total 


Structure 


Obs - 


Exp- 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Higher Education 


3 


1.26 


1 


2.25 


4 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


1 


1.90 


5 


4.10 


6 


St- Bd- Ed- — Tr- 


2 


2.84 


7 


6.15 


9 


Total 


i 




13 


19 



^ Differences significant at the 0.10 level. 



Establishment 



An analysis of the criteria for establishment of two-year 
colleges as presented in the preceding chapter revealed that there 
are seven basic criteria which are variously utilized by the states 
in establishing new two— yeair colleges. These criteria arei (1) 
initiation of a petition by* local voters; (2) approval of the state 
board of control; (3) requirement of a minimum popoilation base in 
the proposed district; (4) requirement of a lainimum tax base pre- 
dicated upon -the yield from real and personal property; (5) conduct 
a feasibility study; (6) reqiiirement of a mi n i mum enrollment in 
the high schools in the proposed district; or (7) a vote of the 
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qualifig^j ^ ® methods which are used as 

alternative^ ' ^®ria at’e: establishing criteria by 

law and of control to dictate the 

criteria 



■or 



th^ 



' jje ^ ^*^ng Alabama) which have statutes 
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by legal stJ^^j,! ® In ^lud ^ square analysis of the 

data in Tah^^ -cha^^^ f^^ories'^ because an ur^derlying assxmption of 
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statistically^ J.g S^^r^^^ioca? frequently used criteria wer< 

th^_^ a - - 



the reqxiij^em^ 



local 



were 



J^tition be initiated and that an 



affirmative '^‘^^ol?^ tJi^ electors precede the establishment 

of a two^yga^ l*eing used by 16 and 15 states, 

respectively' ^3^ b.e:^'*' ^g st ^®<3uently occurring reqioirement , lased 

in 14 states/ ^ crl^^® board of control must approve the 



establishmeh^^' often used. (eight spates each) 

were a A wer enrollment in the high 

schools. requirements of a minimxam population 

base in four ^ ^ ^ feasibility study in six 

states. pop^^ f coli^ preceding criteria were the 

es tabliaj^^jjjgU"t . at thra ai r\-^ t^'hia 
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required m co'Heges under local boards of 

educatiojN^ A ^ required at all in three 
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"Higher Ej^uc^"'^ m ^ th Board — Local Control" tend to require 
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frequently X Board— Local Control" and 

"State Bonj-d reo^^bes*" Finally/ a vote of the 
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Table 11- Methcxis amd Criteria Utilized in the Establishment of 

Two-Year Colleges — by States Grouped by Legal Struct\ares 
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Table 11. (continued) 
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T“ 

(D 

-H 

-H 

O 
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a 

OD 

CO 

c 
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-H 

CO 

-H 

> 

o 

u 

ru 

o 
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0) 
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CC5 

rH 

CO 

-H 

a 

(D 

0) 

U2 

> 

xt 

O 

X 

CQ 

-H 

rH 

CO 

cq 


Established at Discretion of State 
Agency or University Trustees 


o 

a 

5 

6 
c 
o 
tr 

o 

-p 

CC5 

-P 

OD 

«4-J 

O 

cH^ 

CC5 

> 

O 
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Initiation of Local Petition 
Required 


(D 

P 

•H 

O 
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o 

CO 

CC5 

03 

C 

o 

-H 

-P 

CC5 

cH 

P 

a 

o 

a 
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-H 
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Minimum Tax Base Required 


study of Need Required 


Minimum High School Enrollment 
Required 


Vote of Qualfiied Electors 
Required 


Colorado 






X 
















Conne cti cut 






X 
















Mas s ac±ius e t ts 






X 
















Minnesota 






X 
















Virginia 






X 
















Total 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 














X 




X 




Iowa 








X 


X 








X 




Michigan 








X 












X 


Missouri 








X : 


X 










X 


Montana 










X 




X 




X 


X 


Oregon 








X 


X 








X 


x^^ 


Pennsylvania 








X 


X 












North Carolina 






X 


X 








X 






Texas 








X 


X 




X 






X 


Total 


0 


0 


1 


7 


6 


0 


3 


1 


4 


5 


California 












X 


X 








Florida 




X 




X 


X 












Kansas 
















: 




X 


Louisiana 


X 




















Maryland 






xb 
















Nebraska 








X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


North Dakota 












X 








X 


Total 

1 ^ 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


1 


3 



^Vote required only if petition requests it* 

^Upon approval of county commissioners or city council. 
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yeax colleges either under a university or under a separate state 
board with no local control , but it is required in at least half 
of the states in the other foxir categories. 



Sxonimary 



The purpose of this chapter was to analyze and summarize 
differences in statutory provisions for systems of two-year colleges 
operating under six different legal structures. Each legal structure 
was analyzed in terms of institutional concept r state control / 
local control (where applicable ) , and establishment- Statistical 
analysis of differences was perfozrmed whenever possible- An 
Pina 1 ysis of differences in financial provisions was deferred to 
a later chapter because of the inability to find a common denom^* 
inator for the various approaches to allocating funds - 

The major differences in institutional concept as determined 
-the analysis were as follows s (1) a. tendency for institutions 
operating as a part of higher education under a statewide board of 
regents to offer only academic and technical programs more often than 
expected and to provide a comprehensive offering consisting of 
academic, technical, vocational, and adult education programs less 
often than expected; (2) a tendency for institutions operating under 
a s epar ate s tate board of con tro 1 and having local trus te es to 
provide a comprehensive offering more often than es^ected; and (3) 
the tendency for two-year colleges operating under the control of 
local boards of education to offer only academic programs more 
often than expected- 

Differences in state control did not lend theins elves to stat 
istical analysis- The major difference fo-und was the paucity of 
statutory guidelines for systems operating under university or foxir- 
year college trustees and to a lesser extent for those operating 
londer a state board of regents; this lack of legal provisions was 
contrasted to the usually well-defined statutory provisions for 
institutions operating under a separate state board for two-year 
colleges and/or systems providing for separate local trustees- A 
major question raised — and left unanswered for the time being 
was the. possibility of conflicting philosophies and the ordering of 
priorities, and their sxabsequent effects, in legal structures in 
which the state tod/or local agencies of control have other duties 
which , may assume priority over the responsibilities to two-year 
colleges- This question was raised in relation to university 
trustees, state boards of regents, state boards of education, state 
departments of public instiruction , and local school boards operating 
two-year colleges- 

Analysis of local control was centered on the three legal 
structures which provide for separate local boards of control for 
two-year colleges and was confined to a contrasting of board size. 
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CHAPTER V 



ANALYSIS OF OPERATING VARIABLES IN PUBLIC TWO-YEAR 
COLLEGES UNDER SIX LEGAL STRUCTURES 



The purpose of the second part of the study , the findings of 
which are presented and analyzed in this chapter, was to deterniine 
whether certain quantifiable institutional inputs and outputs 
differed significantly among six of the seven legal struct^es 
identified and analyzed in the first part of the study. The 
quantifiable variables for each institution were identified, as 
a result of the review of the literature, as immediate past work 
experiences and academic qualifications of the chief administrative 
officer and dean of instruction; so\nrces and academic qiaalifi cations 
of the college transfer faculty; the presence or absence of certifi- 
cation requirements, tenure, and faculty rank; beginning enrollment 
in academic, technical, and vocational programs; output m terms of 
number of students graduating from academic, technical, and vocational 
programs; tuition costs; entrance requirements and the presence or 
absence of remedial instruction; and the sources of funds for 
operating and capital outlay e 2 ?penses« 

In the first part of the study 40 states were identified as 
having statutory provisions for two-year colleges- Seven different 
legal structxxres were required for what was considered to be a 
sTii table dif ferentation of legal characteristics- Since one of the 
seven legal structures contained only one state, it was excluded 
from the analysis of differences among legal structxxres which 
followed the state -by- state analysis of statutes. The second part 
of the study was fuxrther delimited, as stated in the introductoxry 
chapter, to exclude all states in which original legislation for ^ 
two-year colleges was less than three years old (as of Fall, 1967) ; 
to exclude all states in which the cxarrent legal structxire had 
evolved from another legal stxructxxre during the past four yearS;; 
to exclude all states whose systems contained fewer than foxir in- 
stitutions; to exclude all states in which two or more legal 
structures as defined in the study were operating concurrently with 
in the same system; and, finally, to exclude all legal structures 
which, because of the preceding delimitations, contained fewer :than 
two states. 

On the basis of the above delimitations, 18 of the 40 states 
having statutes for two-year colleges were eliminated from the 
second pcirt of the study- The remaining 22 states contained, as 
identified by the 1968 edition of the J unior College Directoi;^, 

244 pxxblic two-year colleges. 

The questionnaire developed to obtain data on the institutional 
variables defined above was mailed, along with an exqjlanatory letter 
and a pre-addressed, stamped envelope, to the chief administrative 



officer of each of the 244 two-year colleges on October 4, 1968. 

The initial mailing resulted in a retxiim of approximately 70 
completed questionnaires. Three weeks later, another complete 
set of materials and in additional covering letter..were mailed to 
all institutions which had not by that time responded. The 
second mailing resulted in the return of an additional 70 com- 
pleted questionnaires. Finally a brief letter was sent to the non- 
responding institutions requesting the retircn of the completed 
questionnaire sought on two previo\as occasions. Approximately 
30 questionnaires were received after the final letter of request. 

Letters received from certain institutions indicated that 
of the 244 two-year colleges included in the study two had changed 
to fo\ir— year status, one was a specialized institution serving 
only a military establishment, one had just evolved from a 
technical institute and as yet did not have a transfer program, 
one was too new to provide the requested data, and what had been 
determined to be three separate institutions was in fact one 
institution with three campxises. Correcting for these discrepancies 
resulted in a net total of 237 institutions. Coii^leted question- 
naires were received from 171 institutions for an overall return 
of 72.15 per cent. 

The 22 states included in the second part of the study, 
grouped by legal structure, are presented in Table 12. Also 
inc3.uded in the table are the number of institutions in each state 
to which questionnaires were mailed, the number of completed ques- 
tionnaires received, and the percentage of returns for each state 
and each legal structure. 

The data in Table 12 reveal that the mean nvimber of institu- 
tions for each legal stiructure may be the first discernible point 
of differentiation. . Dividing the total number, of states in each 
category into the total number of institutions for that category 
indicates that there is an average of 11. 5 institutions for each 
state operating' in the category "Higher Education," 5.5 institu- 
tions for each state operating \mder "Universities," 9.7 institu- 
tions for each state operating \ander "Separate Board — Local Control," 
14.5 institutions for each state operating \ander "Separate Board — 

No Local Control," 11.8 institutions for each state operating lander 
"State Board of Education — Trustees," and 12.8 institutions for each 
state operating \ander "Local School Boards." The overall average 
for 22 states is 10.8 institutions for each state- The category 
which deviates most markedly from the mean is "Universities" with 
an average of only 5.5 institutions for each state. The large 
deviations and small number of states within categories preclude 
statistical analysis: of this difference. 



Table 12. Number of Questionnaires Mailed and Ntonber and Per Cent 
Retumed~“by State and Legal Structure 




Legal 




Number 


Number 


Per Cent 


Structure 


State 


Mailed 


Returned 


Returned 


Higher Education 


Georgia 


9 


9 


100.00 




New Jersey 


6 


3 


50.00 




Ohio 


4 


4 


100.00 




New York 


27 


16 


59.26 




Total 


46 


32 


69.57 


Universities 


Alaska 


6 


6 


100.00 




Hawaii 


4 


2 


50.00 




New Mexico 


4 


3 


75.00 




Kentucky 


8 


8 


100.00 




Total 


22 


19 


86.36 


Separate Board — 


Arizona 


4 


4 


100.00 


Local Control 


Mississippi 


19 


10 


52.63 




looming 


6 


6 


100.00 




Total 


29 


20 


68.97 


Separate Board — 


Mas s achiis e tts 


13 


5 


38.46 


No Local Control 


Minnesota 


16 


11 


68.75 




Total 


29 


16 


55.17 


State Board of 


Missouri 


11 


9 


81.82 


Education — 


Noirth Carolina 


13 


— 12 


92.31 


Trustees 


Oregon 


11 


8 


72. 72 




Pennsy Ivani a 


12 


9 


75.00 




Total.. 


47 


38 


80,85 


Local School 


Florida 


26 


19 


73.08 


Boards 


Kansas 


16 


14 


87.50 




North Dakota 


4 


3 


75.00 




Ma 2 :yland 


12 


6 


50.00 




Nebraska 


6 


4 


66.67 




Total 


64 


46 


71.88, 


Grand Total 


237 


171 


72.15 
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Chief Administrators 



Part I of the questionnaire requested information on the 
age r tenure, sources of employment, experiences and tenure for 
two previous positions, and the academic qualification of the 
chief administrative officer for each two-'year college* The 
next thr:ee sections analyze these variables as they exist within 
the six previously defined legal struct^Ires. 

Age and Tenure of Chief Administrators 

For each legal structure the mean age and mean tenure in the 
present position were calculated. These data are presented in 
Table 13, which shows that the mean age of chief administrators in 
the six legal structures varies from 46.05 to 49.87 years, with a 
mean for all 170 chief administrators of 47.65 years. Mean tenure 
varies from 2.71 to 7.00 years, with an overall mean of 4.54 years. 
To determine whether the ages and tenure of chief administrators 
differed significantly among the six legal structures, the data 
were subjected to an analysis of variance. Using tlie sxim of 
squares among and within categories, mean squares were calculated. 
The ratio: of mean squares yielded an F-ratio of 0.96 for differ- 
ences in mean ages and an F-ratio of 2.83 for differences in mean 



Table 13. Mean Ages and Mean Tenures of Chief Administrators 
(Age and Tenure in Years) 



Lega . 
Structxire 


Age 


Tentire 


Niomber 


Mean^ 


Number 


Mean)^ 


Higher Education 


31 


49.87 


28 


4.14 


Uni ve rs i ties 


19 


46.79 


19 


4.68 


Sep, Bd. — L.C. 


20 


47.50 


21 


5.76 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


16 


48. 13 


16 


7.00 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


38 


46.05 


38 


2.71 


Local Sch, Bds. 


46 


47.42 


46 


4.80 


Total/Mean | 

1 


170 


47.65 


168 


4.54 



^ Differences not significant. 

^ Differences significant at the 0.05 level. 
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temire. An F-ratio of 2.27 is required in order aiat the mean 
differences be significant at the five per cent ievel. On this 
basis the differences between age means are not significant, 
but the differences between tenure means are significant. A 
possible source of differences in mean tenure, the mean number 
of years of institutional operation, is examined in a succeeding 
section o 

Sources^ Experiences and Prior Tenure of Chief Admini s tr a to r s^ 

To determine whether the sources , experiences 9 and past 
tenure of chief administrators differed among legal structi^es, 
the questionnaire requested that each chief administrator indicate 
the sotarce, job classification, and tenure of his two immediate 
past positions o Upon analysis, it was found that most chief 
administrators of two-year colleges had held immediate past 
positions in a two-year college, a fo\ir-year college, or a piablic 
school system; a small percentage had held positions in business 
and industry, state government, or the federal government « Tab3.e 
14 contains a breakdown by legal structure of the number and 
percentage of chief administrators attributeble to each source. 

The data in the table indicate that slightly over half, 50.29 
per cent, of the chief administrators had held immediate past 
positions in two-year colleges. Equal proportions, 20.47 per 
cent each, had held immediate past positions in either public 
school systems four— year colleges. An additional 4.68 per cent 
came from state government, and 1.17 per cent cams from the federal 
government. Of the two chief a dmin istrators classified as miscel- 
laneous, one had been a technical institute director, and one had 
been an employee of a professional education organization. 

Mean tenure for the positions in Table 14 for the six legal 
structures were calculated to be 5.93, 4.22, 4.30, 5.50, 4,74, and 
3.33 years, respectively. Analysis of variance yielded an F-ratio 
of 2.19, which indicates that differences in tenure among the six 
legal stzructures for the immediate past position are not significant 
at the five per cent level. 

Since over 90 per cent of the chief administrators came from 
a two-year college, a four-year college, or a public school system, 
and since chi square analysis with very small frequencies (and 
particularly zeros) tends to yield somewhat inflated results, 
it was decided to eliminate all other categories and subject the 
three categories mentioned above to chi square analysis to determine 
whether the number of chief administrators under the various legal 
structures differed significantly concerning source. The resulting 



52 pj^ocedures used in analysis of variance are detailed in 
Downie, Basic Statistical Methods, PP« 158—68. Tables for deter- 
mining significance of F-ratio are found on pp. 268—73. 
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Table 14. Sources of Immediate Past Employment for Chief Administrators and Number Attributable 
to Each Source 
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observed aiid expected values are presented in Table 15. The chi 
square value obtained from the analysis of data in Table 15 was 
31.15, which, with 10 degrees of freedom, indicates a difference 
significant at the 0.10 per cent level. Literally interpreted, 
this means that the chances are less than one in a thousand that 
the differences in observed and es^ected values in the table are 
attributable to chance. The major deviations in the table occur 
under "Higher Education where -many more chief admini strators 



Table 15. Observed and Expected Nxambers of Chief Administrators 
Coming from Pxiblic School Systems, Two-Year Colleges, 
and Four — Year Colleges^- 



Legal 

Structure 


Public 

Schools 


2-Year 

Colleges 


4— Year 
Colleges 


Total 


Obs . 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Higher Education 


1 


6.28 


14 


15.44 


13 


6.28 


28 


Universities 


10 


3.59 


6 


8.82 


0 


3.59 


16 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


3 


4.71 


15 


11.58 


3 


4.71 


21 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


4 


3.59 


8 


8.82 


4 


3.59 


16 


St. Bd- Ed. — Tr. 


7 


7.18 


20 


17.64 


5 


7.18 


32 


Local Sch. Bds. 


10 


9.65 


23 


23. 70 


10 


9.65 


43 




35 


86 


35 


156 



3- Differences significant at the 0.001 level- 



than e 3 q>ected come from four— year colleges and fewer than esqjected 
come from the public schools, and tander "Universities," where a larger 
number than eaqjected come from the public school system and fewer than 
eaq>ected come from foxir— year colleges. 

TaT-^ nl a - h-i r>r» of soTiTces of employment of second past positions of 
chief administrators of two-year colleges revealed that the proportion 
of employment in public schools and two-year colleges changed markedly, 
whereas the niamber attributed to other sources re ma i n ed fairly constant. 
These data, presented in Table 16, indicate a sxibstant i al increase. 
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Table 16. Sources of Second Past Employment of Chief Administrators and Number Attributable 
to Each Source 
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from 20.47 to 38.69 per cent, in the number of those previously 
Qu^ployed in e public school system end e subs centiel de creese , from 
50.29 to 31.55 per cent, in the mamber of those previovisly en^loyed 
Jay four — yeer colleges remeined virtuelly unchenged et 20.47 per cent 
fcr the immediete pest position end 20.83 per cent for the second 
pest position. Employment from other sources wes elmost unchenged 
et 9.93 per cent. 

Meen tenures for the six legel structiires in Teble 16 were 
celculeted to be 6.43, 4.07, 4.53, 3.43, 4.79, end 4.45 yeers, 
respectively. Anelysis of verience wes celcvxleted for differences 
in meen tenure emong legel structures yielding en F— retio of 1.45 
which indicetes thet the meen differences in tenure ere not 
significent et the five per cent level. 

The three primery soxirces of second pest employment for chief 
edministretors were sub^’ected to chi sguere enelysis to determine 
whether soxirces of pest employment tended to differ for the six 
legel structures . Observed end expected frequencies ere shown in 
Teble 17. Chi squere enelysis of the dete in Teble 17 yielded e 
velue of 16.99, which, with ten degrees of freedom, exceeds the 
velue of 15.99 reqxaired for significence et the ten per cent level. 
Aciein, the mejor soxirces of difference between observed end 
expected numbers ere under "Higher Educetion," where fewer chief 
edministretors then expected come from public school systems end 
more then eaq>ected come from four — yeer colleges , end under Univer~ 
si ties," where more then e 3 q>ected come from public school systems. 



Teble 17. Observed end Expected Nimnbers of Chief Administretors with 
Second Pest Employment in Public School Systems, Two— Yeer 
Colleges, end Four— Yeer Colleges^ 



Iieg^al 


Public 

Schools 


2- Yeer 
Colleges 


4— Yeer 
Colleges 


Totel 


Structure 


Qbs o 


Exp, 


Obs . 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Higher Education 


5 


12,32 


13 


10.05 


11 


6.63 


29 


Universities 


11 


6.37 


2 


5.20 


2 


3,43 


15 


Sepe B<3o — Ij*C. 


7 


7,22 


8 


5.89 


2 


3.89 


17 


Sep* Bd. — N*L*C. 


6 


6,37 


6 


5.20 


3 


3.43 


15 


Stc Bd* Edo — Tr* 


15 


14.44 


12 


11.78 


7 


7.78 


34 


local Scho BdSo 


21 


18.27 


12 


14.90 


10 


9.84 


43 


Totel 


6 

! 


5 


5: 


i 


35 


153 




^ Differences significent et the 0.10 level. 
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To determine the types of recent work es^erience chief 
administrators bring to their office, a tabulation of job classi- 
fications for two immediate past positions in public school systems, 
two-year colleges, or four— year colleges was made. These data are 
presented in Table 18. Analysis of the data” revealed that the 
majority of those coming from public school systems have had 
es^erience as superintendent, assistant superintendent, or principal. 
The majority of those coming from two-year colleges have had 
experience as 'dean of the college, dean of instruction , president, 
or vice president, or ea^erience in third-level administrative 
positions such as dean or director of various programs . From the 
fotir- year colleges come deans of schools or colleges , faculty 
members, and personnel from lower level administrative positions, 
in that order. 

Academic Qualifications of Chief AdTn-f nistrators 

To determine whether differences in extent and type of 
academic gualifications of chief administrators existed among legal 
structures, each chief administrator was asked to indicate, for 
each earned degree, the degree designation, major field of course 
work, and institution and state from which the degree was earned. 

The follov/irg paragraphs contain the findings resulting from 
analysis of these data. 

Of 171 chief administrators, it was foxxnd that a bachelor's 
degree was the highest degree held by only one, and a fuirther check 
of the data showed that the institution directed by this admini- 
strator offered only occupational programs although it was designated 
a community college. Of the remaining 170 chief administrators, 54 
(31.76 per cent) held the master's degree, whereas 116 (68.24 per 
cent) held the earned doctorate. 

Several chief administrators indicated much work beyond the 
master's degree toward the doctorate, but since provisions had been 
made on the guestionnaire for completed and earned degrees only, 
these data were not included. Further, several references were 
made to the attainment of the Education Specialist degree which is 
usually recognized as a year beyond the master's degree. These 
degrees were also excluded because provisions had not been made 
for their inclusion. 

To determine whether significant differences existed among the 
proportions of chief adbninistrators within the various legal 
structures holding only a master's degree and those holding a 
doctor's degree, a chi sguare analysis was perfo 2 rmed. The 
n um bers of observed and expected doctor's degrees and master's 
degrees within each . of the six legal structures are reported in 
Table 19. The calculated value of chi sguare obtained from this 
array was 25.37, which, with 5 degrees of freedom, exceeds the 
23,21 value regxaired for significance at the 0.10 per cent level — 
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Table 19. 



Observed and Eaqpected Ntambers of Chief Administrators 
with Either a Doctorate or Master's Degree as the 
Highest Degree Held^ 



Legal 

Stnicture 


Doctorate 


Master's 




Obs . 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Ea^. 


Total 


Higher Education 


28 


21.15 


3 


9.85 


31 


Universities 


7 


12.28 


11 


5.72 


18 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


10 


14. 33 


11 


6.67 


21 


Sefj. Bd. — N.L.Co 


7 


10.92 


9 


5.08 


16 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


30 


25.93 


8 


12.07 


38 


Local Sch. Bds. 


34 


31.39 


12 


14.61 


46 


Total 


116 


54 


170 


Per Cent 












of Total 


68.24 


31, 


76 


100 



^ Differences significant at the 0.001 level. 



a highly significant difference. Analysis of the data in the table 
indicated that the major deviations from the expected occxar in the 
categories "Higher Education," where a much larger mamber than 
eJ^ected hold a doctorate and fewer than expected hold a master's 
degree; "Universities," where fewer than expected hold a doctorate 
and more than esspected hold a master's degree; and "Separate Board — 
No Local Control , " where fewer th^ expected hold a doctorate and 
more than ea^ected hold a master's degree. Th© other categories, 
while differing somewhat from the expected, do not accoxmt for an 
appreciable amount of the difference. 



To determine whether the type, of degree held at eiach degree 
level (i.e. , bachelor's, master's, or doctor's) differed among legal 
structures, a tabulation of the different types of bachelor's 
degrees, master's degrees, and doctor's degrees was made. The 
tabulation showed that more than 93 per cent of all bachelor's 
degrees were Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, or Bachelor of 
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Education degrees; more than 96 per cent of all master s degrees 
were Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Master of Education 
degrees; and more than 98 per cent of all doctorates were either 
Doctor of Education or Doctor of Philosophy degrees. A chi 
square analysis was perfointied at each degree level to determine 
whether significant differences in the distribution of types of 
degrees existed among legal structtures. To maximize the distinc- 
tion between specific degrees, all degrees other than those 
enumerated above were excluded from the analysis. The distribu- 
tion of bachelor’s degrees among the various legal structures is 
presented in Table 20, the distribution of master's degrees in 
Table 21, and the distribution of doctorates in Table 22. 



Table 20- Observed and Expected Distributions of Bachelor’s Degrees 



Legal 


B.i 




B 


.S. 


B.Ed 


o 


Total 


Structture 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs . 


E3^. 


Higher Education 


15 


10-27 


9 


12.95 


1 


1.79 


25 


Universities 


9 


9.45 


11 


11.91 


3 


1.64 


23 


Sep. Bd- — L.C. 


10 


8.63 


11 


10.88 


0 


1.50 


21 


Sep. Bd.— N.L.Co 


0 


6.98 


6 


8.80 


2 


1.21 


17 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


14 


15-20 


20 


19.16 


3 


2.64 


37 


Local Sch. Bds. 


12 


18.48 


30 


23.30 


3 


3.21 


45 


Total 


69 




87 


12 


168 


Per Cent 
of Total 


38.33 


48. 


33 


6. 


67 


93.33^ 



a- Differences not statistically significant. 
^ Other bachelor's degrees 6.67 per cent. 



Chi square analysis of the data in Table 20 and Table 21 yielded values 
of 13.00 and 13.86, respectively. With ten degrees of freedom- in each 
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-table/ nei-ther value exceeds -the 15.99 reqiiired for significance 
a-t -tile -ten per cen-t level. Tbe chi sq\iare value for Table 22 is 
9.91/ which/ wi-th five degrees of freedom/ exceeds -the 9.24 
value required for significance a-t -the -ten per cen-t level. The 
major differences in -the dis-tribu-tion of Doc-tor of Educa-tion and 
Doc-tor of Philosophy degrees are in -the legal s-tiruc-tiire "Higher 
Educa-tion/" where fewer -than easpected hold. -the Doc-tor of Educa- 
-tion degree and more' "tdian e:^ecrted hold -the Doc-tor of Philosophy 
and in -the legal struc-tures- " Separate- ^bard-r-£No -Local- Con-trol" 
and "Local School Boards/" where more hold -the Doc-tor of Educa— 
-tion degree and fewer hold -the Doc-tor of Philosophy degree -than 
e3{pec-ted. 



Table 21. Observed and Easpec-ted Dis-tribu-tions of Mas-ter's Degrees 
Held by Chief Adminis-trators^ 



Legal 


M.. 


A. 


M. S 


- 


M, 


Ed. 




S-tructure 


Obs . 


Bxp. 


Obs. 


Esq). 


Obs. 


Exp. 


X Ul-Cl J- 


Higher Education 


16 


11.96 


6 


7.01 


5 


8.03 


27 


Universi-ties 


4 


7.97 


8 


4.67 


6 


5.35 


18 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


10 


9.30 


6 


5.45 


5 


6.25 


21 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


10 


6.20 


1 


3.63 


3 


4,16 


14 


St. Bd. Ed — Tr. 


12 


15.06 


9 


8.82 


13 


10.11 


34 


Local Sch. Bds. 


18 


19.49 


11 


11. 42 


15 


13-09 


44 


Total 


70 


41 




47 




158 


Per Cent 
of Total 


42. 


,68 


25.00 


28. 


66 


96.34^ 



^ Differences no-t s-ta-tis-tically signif ican-t. 
^ Other master's degrees 3.66 per cent. 
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Table 22. 



Observed and Ei^ected Distributions of Doctor's Degrees 
Held by Qiief Administrators*^'- 



Legal 


Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 




S-tructure 


Obs. 


E3Cp. 


Obs. 


Esip. 




Higher Education 


16 


19.89 


11 


7.11 


27 


Universities 


5 


5.16 


2 


1.84 


7 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


8 


6.63 


1 


2.37 


9 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


3 


5.16 


4 


1.84 


7 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


23 


22.11 


7 


7.89 


30 


Local Sch.. Bds. 


29 


25.05 


5 


8.95 


34 


Total 




34 


30 


114 


-- Per Cent 












Of Total 


72.41 


25. 


86 


98.27^ 



a Differences significant at -tbe 0.10 level, 
b O-tber doctorates 1.73 per cent. 



To provide more specific infoamiation on the academic backgrotands 
of chief administrators, a tabulation of fields of major course work 
at -the bachelor's, master* s, and doctor *s degree levels was made. The 
ini-tial intent was to classify on -the basis of bo-th major field of 
work and legal structure to determine whether there was a significant 
tendency for particular fields of academic specialization to be more 
representative of one legal structure -than another , but the numerous 
fields of specializa-tion precluded an adequate frequency in m^y of 
•the data- cells. Because of -this inadequate frequency , ^alys is of the 
data is limited to a categoriza-tion of subject matter fields at the 
bachelor's, master's, and doctor's degree levels and an indica^on of 
the per cent of total degrees at a particular level accounted for by ^ 
one category. Thesajlat^ are presented in Table 23. At -the bachelor s 
degree level, history 'is the largest area of specializa-tion, account^g 
for 17.5 per cent of . the degrees. History is followed by idie biological 
and physical sciences (consisting of such fields as chemistiry physics, 
botany, and biology) , 16.2 per cent; mathematics, 9.7 per cent; social 
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sciences and hxmianities , 9„1 per cent; and engineering, 8.4 per cent. 
Other fields accoimt for less than seven per cent each. At the 
master’s degree level, educational administration and supervision 
accoimts for 43.3 per cent of all degrees and is followed by 
education, 13.3 per cent, and history, 8.0 per cent. Other fields 
accoimt for less than five per cent each. 



Table 23. Fields of Academic Specialization of Chief Administrators 
at the Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctor's Degree Level 



Field of 
Specialization 


Bac 


lielor ' s 


Master's 


Doctorate 




NOo 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No.. 


Pet. 


Total 


Ed. Adm. & Supv. 


0 


0.0 


65 


43.3 


43 


37.7 


108 


History 


27 


17.5 


12 


8.0 


2 


1.8 


41 


Education 


8 


5.2 


20 


13,3 


12 


10.5 


40 


Phy. & Bio. Sciences 


25 


16.2 


7 


4. 7 


0 


0.0 


32 


Mathemati cs 


15 


9.7 


3 


2.0 


1 


0.9 


19 


English— Speech 


9 


5.8 


7 


4,7 


1 


0.9 


17 


Engineering 


13 


8.4 


3 


2.0 


0 


0.0 


16 


Soc. Sci. —Humanities 


14 


9.1 


1 


0, 7 


1 


0.9 


16 


Bus. & Economics 


10 


6.5 


3 


2,0 


2 


1.8 


15 


Adm. of Higher Ed. 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.3 


12 


10.5 


14 


Psychology 


3 


1.9 


7 


4.7 


3 


2.5 


13 


GtxL dance 


0 


0.0 


6 


4.0 


4 


3.5 


10 


2— Yr. College Adm. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


10 


8.8 


10 


Agr i cTol tiire 


6 


3.9 


0 


0.0 


2 


1. 8 


8 


Higher Education 


0 


0,0 


0 


0.0 


7 


6.1 


7 


Tech. & Voc. Ed. 


6 


3.9 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


Ciir. & Instruction 


0 


0.0 


1 


0. 7 


4 


3.5 


5 


Fine Arts 


4 


2.6 


1 


0.7 


0 


0.0 


5 


Adm. Tech. & Voc. Ed. 


0 


0.0 


5 


3.2 


0 


0.0 


5 


Health & Phy. Ed. 


4 


2.6 


1 


0. 7 


0 


0,0 


5 


Secondary Education 


0 


0,0 


3 


2.0 


2 


1,8 


5 


Political Science 


3 


1.9 


1 


0. 7 


0 


0.0 


4 


Industrial Azrts 


2 


1.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


Other 


5 


3.2 


2 


1.3 


8 


7.0 


10 


Total 


154 


100.0 


150 


100.0 


114 


100.0 


413 



The various fields of educational specialization coiabined account 
■fo-sr 103 of 150 degrees, which amounts to 68. 70 per cent of all master's 
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degrees. At the doctoral level# educational administration and 
supervision again leads# accounting for 37.7 per cent of all 
doctor's degrees# followed by education and administration of higher 
education, 10.5 per cent each; junior or community college administra- 
tion# 8.8 per cent; and higher education# 6.1 per cent. Other fields 
accoxmt for less than five per cent each. Of the 114 doctoral 
degrees# 94 (82.5 per cent) are in some field of education# indicating 

that the earlier distinction "made between Doctor of Education and 
Doctor of Philosophy^ degrees (73.7 and 26.3 per cent# respectively) 
tends to break dovm when -"the "degrees are reclassified on the basis 
of field of major work. 

Finally# to determine whether the mobility of chief administra- 
tors tends to differ among legal st 2 nictures # a conparison was made 
between those employed in the state in which the highest degree 
held was earned and those enployed outside the state in which the 
highest degree held was earned. These data are presented in Table 
24. The calculated value of chi square for the data is 5.44# which# 
with five degrees of freedom# is not statistically significant. The 
data do indicate# however# that chief administrators as a grotp are 
highly mobile in that more than 53 per cent are employed in states 
other than the ones in which they earned their highest degree. 



Table 24. Observed and Esjpected Niambers of Chief Administrators 
Employed In and Out of State in Which Highest Degree 
Was Earned^ 



Legal 

Structxire 


In 


State 


Out of 


State 


Total 


Obs. 


E3cp. 


Obs . 


Bxp. 


Higher Education 


16 


14.50 


15 


16.50 


31 


Universities 


5 


8. 89 


14 


10.11 


19 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


11 


9.82 


10 


11.18 


21 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


6 


7.49 


10 


8.51 


16 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


17 


17.78 


21 


20.22 


38 


Local Sch. Bds. 


25 


21.52 


21 


24.48 


46 


Total 


80 


91 


171 



^ Differences not significant. 
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Deans of Instiruction 



In most two-year colleges there is one individual who is 
responsible for the administration of all instructional programs - 
In very large two-year colleges this person may be designated 
vice president for academic affairs, but ordinarily he has the 
title of dean of instruction or dean of the college. In very- 
small institutions the duties of this position may be assimed by 
the chief administrator- Since the dean of instruction bears the 
responsibility for all instructional programs, and since, in a 
comprehensive two-year college, program offerings rxon the gamut 
from literacy training, adult education, and technical and voca- 
tional programs to an array of academic programs, it seems essen- 
tial that the person filling this position have a high degree of 
academic attainment, broad experience, and a deep understanding 
of and commitment to the concept of the comprehensive two-year 
college. Since imderstanding and commitment are sxibjective qualities 
and very difficult to assess, this study was limited to an assess- 
ment of the various facets of academic attainment, past experience, 
age, and tenure of the individuals who fill such positions to 
determine if differences among legal structxares exist. 

The first significant difference among legal structures 
concerning the dean of instruction was in the presence or absence 
of the position itself. The tabulation of the obseirved and 
expected nxmber of institutions lander each legal structxare having 
or not having such a position is shown in Table 25 . The calculated 
value of chi square for the array is 45 . 37 , which, with five 
degrees of freedom, far exceeds the value of 20.52 required for 
significance at the 0.10 per cent level. The major deviation from 
the expected occxars xmder "Universities," where siibstantially 
fewer institutions than e3q>ected have a position for dean of 
instruction. A somewhat smaller proportion of the difference 
occurs under "Higher Education," "State Board of Education — 
Triistees," and "Local School Boards," where each category has more 
positions than expected. Of the 171 institutions in the saiiple, 

144 ( 84.40 per cent) have a separate position for dean of instruc— 






Table 25. Observed and Expected Numbers of Institutions Having and 
Not Having a Separate Position for Dean of Instruction^ 



Legal 


Separate 


Position 


No Separate Position 


Total 


Structure 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Es^. 


Higher Education 


30 


26.12 


1 


4.89 


31 


Universities 


7 


16.84 


13 


3.16 


20 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


17 


17.68 


4 


3.32 


21 


Sep. Bd. — N-L.C. 


12 


12.63 


3 


2.37 


15 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


37 


32.84 


2 


6.16 


39 


Local Sch. Bds- 


41 


37.89 


4 


7.10 


45 


Total 


144 


27 


171 


Per Cent 
Of Total 


84.40 


15.60 


100 



^ Differences significant at the 0.001 level. 



Age and Tenure of Deans of Instruction 

Means for age and tenure of deans of instruction xmder each 
legal structiare are shown in Table 26. The mean age for all deans 
of instruction is 44.52 years, and the range of means is from 36.57 
years for "Universities" to 46.24 for "Higher Education." Analysis 
of variance yielded an F- ratio of 2.72, indicating that the differ- 
ence among mean ages is significant at the five per cent level. 
Woarthy of note is the fact that mean ages lander "Universities" 
deviate most from the overall mean, and both the lowest and highest 
Tng>ar>g occuT under the two legal structiares which foimi a part of 
higher education. The calculated F— ratio for differences in mean 
teniare is 0.86, which is not statistically significant. 
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Table 26. Mean Ages and Mecin Tenures of Deans of Instruction 
(Age and Tenure in Years) 



Legal 

Stanacture 


Age^ 


Tenure^ 


Niamber 


Mean 


Nxamber 


Mean 


Higher Education 


29 


42.24 


30 


3.33 


Universities 


7 


36.57 


7 


1.71 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


16 


42.13 


17 


3.00 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


12 


44.83 


12 


2.50 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


34 


44.29 


35 


2.77 


Local Sch. Bds. 


32 


46.03 


33 


3.94 


Total/Mean 


130 


44.52 


134 


3.13 



^ Differences significant at the 0-05 level. 
^ Differences not significant. 



Sources , Experiences , and Prior Tenure for Deans of Instruction 

As was the case for chief administrators, the three major 
sources of persons employed as deans of instruction were public 
school systems, two-year colleges, and four— year colleges. Of 
the 133 deans of instruction on which data were available, 
immediate past employment of 64 (48.18 per cent) was in two- 
year colleges; 37 (27-82 per cent) in foxar— year colleges; and 17 
(12.78 per cent) in pxiblic school systems, accounting for 88.72 
per cent of the total. Additionally, three each came from state 
and federal governments , three from gradxaate school , two from 
technical institutes, and one each from business and industry, the 
ministry, a governor's office, and an education association, 
accoxanting for the. remaining 11.28 per cent. Other than the three 
primary sources, the data cells contain small or zero frequencies and 
were omitted from sxabsequent analysis. 

The three primary sources of deans of instaruction were siabjected 
to a .chi square analysis among legal stanactures, yielding a value of 
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2j2.3lf which, with ten degrees of freedom, is not significant at 
the ten per cent level. Observed and expected frequencies for these 
data are shown in Table 27 ^ 



Table 27. Observed and Expected Numbers of Deans of Instruction 
Coming from Public School Systems, Two-Year Colleges, 
and Four-Year Colleges^ 



Legal 


Pijblic Schools 


2-Yr. 


Colleges 


4-YeeL 


r Colleges 


Total 


Structxare 


Obs. 


E3Cp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


£xp« 


Higher Education 


2 


3.74 


12 


14.10 


12 


8.15 


26 


Universities 


0 


0.72 


4 


2.71 


1 


1.57 


5 


Sep. Bd, — L.C, 


2 


2.31 


12 


8.68 


2 


5.02 


16 


Sep. Bd. — N.L, C. 


2 


1. 58 


6 


5.97 


3 


3.45 


11 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


4 


4.47 


14 


16.81 


13 


9.72 


31 


Local Sch. Bds. 


7 


4.18 


16 


15.73 


6 


9.09 


29 


Total 


1 


7 


64 




37 


118 


Per cent 
of Total 


12. 


78 


48.12 


27. 


82 


88.721J 



a- Differences not significant. 
^ Other sources 11.28 per cent. 



Data on second past positions were available on 131 dea^ of 
instruction. As was the case for chief administrators, in going from 
immediate past position to second past position the proportxon of 
of instruction coming from public school systems increased 
substantially, from 12.78 to 31.30 per cent; the proportion comxng 
from two-year colleges decreased, from 48.12 to 28.24 per cent; and 
the proportion coming from ' four— year colleges changed only slightly, 
from 27.83 to 24.43 per cent. These three sources combined account 
for 83.97 per cent of all deans of instruction. Additionally, 5 
(3.82 per cent) came from bxosiness or indixstiT?-, and 4 (3.05 per cent) 
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from the federal government. Twelve came from miscellaneous sources. 
These data are not presented in tabular form; the calculated value of 
chi square for the differences in frequencies among legal structures 
attributable to the three primary sources was 10,65, indicating a 
lack of statistical significance at the ten per cent level, 

A tabulation of job classifications for immediate and second 
past positions for deans of instruction coming from public school 
systems , two-year colleges , and four— year colleges was made to 
determine the types of e3<perience these individuals bring to their jobs 
These data are presented in Table 28, The data show that for the 
sum of the two previous positions , the most frequently held position 
from each of the three sources was that of classroom teacher, 
accounting for 13, 22, and 35 positions in public school systems, 
two-year colleges, and foior-year colleges, respectively. For the 
public school system positions, the others most frequently occurring 
were principal, superintendent, assistant principal, counselor, 
assistant superintendent, director of guidance, and department chair- 
man, with all other classifications accounting for no more than one 
position each. For two-year colleges, other most frequently held 
positions were department chairman, dean of student personnel 
services, dean, assistant dean, president, business manager, registrar, 
director of adult education, and director of evening programs, with 
other positions occurring only once. 

The small frequency of occurrence of positions across legal 
structures precluded statistical analysis of these data. 

Academic Qualifications of Deans of Ins truction 

Of the 133 deans of instruction providing data on their academic 
backgrounds, the bachelor's degree was the highest earned degree of 
only one individual. The master's degree was the highest earned 
degree for 60 (45.11 per cent) of the deans, and 72 (54.14 per cent) 
held the earned doctorate. Varioxis stages of preparation beyond 
the master's degree were indicated by several respondents, but 
the analysis was limited to earned degrees. Observed and expected 
distributions of master's and doctor's degrees as the highest 
degree held are shown in Table 29. Chi square ^alysis yielded 
a value of 7,82, which, with five degrees of freedom, is not 
significant at the ten per cent level. 

Analysis of the different types of degrees held at the bachelor ' s , 
master's, and doctor's degree levels was made to deteirmine whether 
significant differences among the legal structures existed. At 
the bachelor's degree level, the Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, and Bachelor of Education degrees accounted for 127 (95.49 
per cent) of the 133 degrees. Of the six remaining, three were 
Bachelor of Engineering; others accounted for no more than one 
each. The three most frequently held degrees were subjected to a 
chi sqviare analysis which yielded a value of 19.32, which, with ten 



Table 28. Numbers and Classifications of Immediate and Second Past Positions of Deans of Instruction 
Coming from Public School Systems , Two-Year Colleges , and Four- Year Colleges 
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Table 29. Observed and Expected Numbers of Deans of Instruction with 
Either a Doctor's or Master's Degree as the Highest Degree 
Held^ 



Legal 


Doctorate 


Master's 


Total 


Structure 


Obs , 


Exp. 


Obs, 


Exp. 


Higher Education 


18 


16.36 


12 


13.64 


30 


Universities 


1 


4.36 


7 


3.64 


8 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


8 


9,28 


9 


7.73 


17 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C, 


5 


6. 00 


6 


5.00 


11 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


21 


18.55 


13 


15.45 


34 


Local Sch. Bds. 


19 


17.45 


13 


14.55 


32 


Total 


72 




60 


132 


Per Cent 
Of Total 


54.14 


45.11 


99. 25^ 



^ Differences not significant. 

One held only a bachelor's degree. 

degrees of freedom^ is significant at the ten per cent level. These 
data are shovTn in Table 30, Since some of the data cells for es^ected 
frequency are very small — several being less than one- — the calculated 
value of chi square is subject to being somewhat inflated and shoizld 
be interpreted with caution since the major portion of the calculated 
value is derived from those cells with small frequencies. In fact, 

11.47 of the 19.32 value stems from the legal structiire "State Board 
of Education — Trustees," where six hold the Bachelor of Education 
degree and only 1.65 such degrees are e5q>ected. 

At the master's degree level the Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Master of Education degrees accounted for 123 (93.89 
per cent) of 131 degrees. Additionally, two were Master of Business 
Administration degrees, two Master of Philosophy, one Master of Bxisiness 
Education, one Master of Theology;, one Master of Music, and one Master 
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30. Observed and Expected Distributions of Ba.chelor's Degrees 
Held by Deans of Instruction 



Legal 


B.A. 


B.S. 


B.Ed. 




















Structure 


Obs. 


Esq). 


Obs. 


Esq). 


Obs. 


Esq). 


X ^ CcLJ. 


Higher Education 


17 


14.13 


9 


10.65 


0 


1.23 


26 


Universities 


4 


3.80 


3 


2.87 


0 


0.33 


7 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


9 


9.24 


8 


6.96 


0 


0.80 


17 


Sep. Bd.' — N.L.C. 


4 


5.98 


7 


4.50 


0 


0.52 


11 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr- 


17 


19.01 


12 


14.33 


6 


1.65 


35 


Local Sch. Bds. 


18 


16.84 


13 


12.69 


0 


1.46 


31 


Total 


69 


52 


6 


127 


Per Cent 
of Total 


51.88 


39.10 


4.51 


95.49^ 



a Difference significant at the 0.10 level. 
^ Other bachelor's degrees 5,51 per cent. 



of Engineering. The observed and expected distributions of arts, 
science, and education degrees are shown in Table 31- The calculated 
value of chi square for this array is 10.93, which, with ten degrees 
of freedom, is less than the 15.99 required for significance at the 
ten per cent level. 

At the doctoral level the Doctor of Education degree was held 
by 44 (66.11 per cent) and the Doctor of Philosophy degree was held 
Jay 25 (34.72 per cent). Two deans held the Doctor of Science 
(3egree and one held the Doctor of Theology degree. The observed 
and e 3 q>ected distributions of the Doctor of Education and Doctor of 
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Table 31. Observed and Eispected Distributions of Master's Degrees 
Held by Deans of Instruction^ 



Legal 

Structure 


M.i 




M, 


.S. 


M.Ed. 


Total 


Obs. 


E2Jp. 


Obs . 


Eisp. 


Obs. 


Eijp. 


Higher Education 


19 


16.38 


5 


5.46 


4 


6.15 


28 


Universities 


5 


4.10 


1 


1. 37 


1 


1.54 


7 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


9 


9.95 


5 


3.32 


3 


3.73 


17 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


10 


6.44 


0 


2.15 


1 


2.41 


11 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


16 


18.15 


6 


6.05 


9 


6.80 


31 


Local Sch. Bds. 


13 


16.98 


7 


5.65 


9 


6.37 


29 


Total 


72 


24 


27 


123 


Per Cent 
















Of Total 


54.96 


18.32 


20. 


61 


93.89t> 



^ Differences not r-ignificant. 

other master's degrees 6.11 per cent. 



Philosophy degrees are presented in Table 32. The chi square value of 
the data is 3.85, which, with five degrees of freedom, is considerably 
less than the 9.24 required for significance at the ten per cent level. 

Analysis of fields of specialization at the bachelor' s> master's, 
and doctor' s degree levels for deans of instruction yielded a some- 
what different distribution of degrees than was found for chief admini- 
strators. These data, presented in Table 33, show that at the bach- 
elor's degree level the most frequently earned degree is in the physical 
and biological sciences ,- a.ccounting for 17.4 per cent, followed by 
history, 15.7 per cent; English-Speech, 13.0 per cent; business and 
economics, 10.4 per cent; mathematics, 5.2 per cent; social sciences 
and humanities, 5.2 per cent; and fine arts and fine arts education, 

5.2 per cent. Other bachelor's fields account for less than five 
per cent each of the total. At the master's degree level, educational 
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Table 32. Observed and Expected Distributions of Doctor’s Degrees 
Held by Deans of Instruction^ 



Legal 


Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Total 


Structure 


Obs . 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Higher Education 


11 


11.48 


7 


6.52 


18 


Universities 


0 


0.64 


1 


0.36 


1 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


6 


5.10 


2 


2.90 


8 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


2 


3.19 


3 


1.81 


5 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


13 


12.75 


7 


7.25 


20 


Local Sch. Bds. 


12 


10.84 


5 


6.16 


17 


Total 


44 




25 


69 


Per Cent 












of Total 


61.11 


34. 


72 


95.83^ 



a- Differences not significant. 

^ Other doctor's degrees 4.17 per cent. 



administration and supervision was found to account for 18.7 per 
cent of the totals followed by histoiry, 17.9 per cent; English— 
speech, 8.1 per cent; biological and physical sciences , 7.3 per 
cent; business and economics, 7.3 per cent; and psychology and 
educational psychology, 6.5 per cent. Other fields accounted for 
less them five per cent each. At the doctoral level educational 
administration and supervision was found to account for 29.2 per 
cent of all degrees, followed by higher education, 15. 3 per cent; 
administration of higher education, 11.1 per cent; history, 9.7 
per cent; and curriculimi and instruction, 5.5 per cent. All other 
degrees accotinted for less than five per cent each. 



At the master's degree level, the various specialties in 
education account for approximately 43 per cent of all degrees. 
At the doctoral level this proportion increases to 72 per cent. 
At neither level does this take into accoiant the subject matter 
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Table 33. Fields of Academic Specialization of Deans of Instruction 
at the Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctor's Degree level 



Field of 
Spe ci ali z ati on 


Bachelor' s 


Master's 


Doctorate 


. Total 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 




History 


18 


15.7 


22 


17.9 


7 


9.7 


47 


Ed. Adm. o( Supv. 


1 


0.9 


23 


18.7 


21 


29.2 


45 


Phy. & Bio. Sciences 


20 


17.4 


9 


7.3 




4.2 


32 


English— Speech 


15 


13.0 


10 


8.1 


1, 


1.4 


26 


Bus. & Economics 


12 


10.4 


9 


7.3 


0 


0.0 


21 


Education 


4 


3.5 


6 


4.9 


2 


2.8 


12 


Psychology & Ed. Psy. 


2 


1.7 


8 


6.5 


2 


2.8 


12 


Higher Education 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


11 


15.3 


12 


Soc. Sci.— Humanities 


6 


5.2 


4 


3.3 


1 


1.4 


11 


Fine .Arts 


6 


5.2 


4 


3.3 


1 


1.4 


11 


Mathemat i cs 


6 


5.2 


4 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


10 


Adm. of Higher Ed. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


8 


11.1 


8 


Political Science 


4 


3.5 


3 


2.3 


1 


1.4 


8 


Engineering 


3 


2.7 


1 


0.8 


1 


1.4 


5 


Cxir. & Instruction 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


4 


5.5 


5 


Health & Phy. Ed. 


4 


3.5 


1 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


5 


Secondary Education 


1 


0.9 


4 


3-3 


0 


0.0 


5 


Gxii dance 


0 


0.0 


4 


3.3 


0 


0.0 


4 


Agricultxire 


2 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.4 


3 


2-Yr. College Adm. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


4.2 


3 


Tech. & Voc. Ed, 


2 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


Industrial Arts 


2 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


Adm. Tech.S Voc. Ed. 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


Other 


7 


6.1 


8 


6.5 


5 


6.8 


20 


Total 


115 


100.0 


123 


100.0 


72 


100.0 


310 



specialties which most often are, in fact, preparation for teaching. 

Finally, to determine whether differences in mobility of 
<3ean£> of instruction existed among legal structures , an analysis 
was made of the number of deans eit^jloyed in and out of the state 
in which the- highest degree held was earned. The observed and - 
expected frequencies for these data are presented in Table 34. 

The calculated value of chi square is 7.65, which, with five degrees 
of freedom, is not significant at the ten per cent level. Worthy 
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of note, however, is the fact that deans of instruction are, as 
were chief administrators found to be, highly mobile. Of the 125 
deans represented in the table, 57.60 are employed outside the 
state in which they earned their highest degree. 



Table 34. Observed and E^^ected Numbers of Deans of Instruction 
Employed In and Out of State in Which Highest Degree 
Was Earned^ 



Legal 


In State 


Out of 


State 


Total 


Structxire 


Qbs. 


Exp. 


1 

Obs. 


r 

i 

Exp. 


Higher Education 


14 


10.60 


11 


14.40 


25 


Universities 


1 


2.97 


6 


4.03 


7 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


7 


7.21 


10 


9.79 


17 


Sep. Bd.— N.L.C. 


5 


4.66 


6 


6.34 


11 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


10 


14.42 


24 


19.58 


34 


Local Sch. Bds. 


16 


13.14 


15 


17.86 


31 


Total 


5; 


3 


72 


125 


Per Cent 












of Total 


42.40 


57.60 


100 



^ Differences not significant. 



Academic Faculty 

The variables selected for the dete3naination of possible differ- 
ences in academic faculties among legal structures were sources of 
academic faculty; proportions of faculty members with a doctorate, 
master's degree, or bachelor's degree as highest degree held; propor- 
tions of department heads with a doctorate, master's degree, or 
bachelor's degree as the highest degree held; the presence or 
absence of state certification requirements or other academic or 
degree requirements ; the presence of tenxire and the length of the term 
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of employment prerequisite to tenure; and the presence or absence 
of faculty rank and the proportion of the faculty holding various 
ranks. 

Sources of Academic Faculty 

Usable data on sources of academic faculty were received from 
149 institutions. Two were removed from the analysis because they 
operated no college transfer program. 

Academic faculty in the two-year colleges in the study were 
found to come primarily from nine sources: (1) public schools; (2) 

other two-year college faculties; (3) four-year college faculties; 

(4) graduate schools (upon the completion of a graduate degree) ; 

(5) business and indhstry") (6) federal, state, or local government; 
(7) the military;' (8) hospitals and schools of nursing; and (9) the 
ministry. Small numbers of faculty members came from several other 
sources such as retirement, homemaking (housewives) , private schools, 
self-employment, undergraduate schools, and private nonprofit organ- 
izations. Faculty recruited from these sources are categorized as 
miscellaneous. The total mmber of faculty members secxired from 

the nine primary sources and the miscellaneous sources are enumer- 
ated by legal structure in Table 35. Five solar ces account for over 
95 per cent of the total number of academic faculty: public schools, 

41.56 per cent; graduate schools, 19.50 per cent; four— year colleges, 
16.71 per cent; two-year colleges, 10.27 per cent; and business and 
industry, 7.34 per cent. 

To determine the significance of the differences in numbers 
of faculty members recruited from the various sources under different 
legal structures, a chi square analysis was performed. To maximize 
the true distinction between public schools, graduate schools, four- 
year colleges, two-year colleges, and business and industry, other 
sources of faculty were excluded from the analysis. The observed 
and eoq)ected numbers of faculty members in these categories londer 
the six legal structures are presented in Table 36. 

The calculated value of chi square for Table 36 is an 
astounding 489.93. With 20 degrees of freedom, a value of 45.32 
is Significant at the 0.10 per cent level. Major deviations from 
thr eoqiected occur in "Higher Education," where fewer faculty 
members than ejq>ected are obtained from public schools and more 
than e3q>ected are obtained from four— year colleges, and "Separate 
Board — Local Control," where many more faculty meinbers than 
expected are obtained from public schools and fewer than expected 
from other soiarces. Some deviations' also occur under "State Board 
of Education— Trustees , " where somewhat fewer than eoqsected are 
obtained from public schools and somewhat more than eocpected are 
obtained from other two-year colleges. Although other deviations 
from the expected are small by conparison, several other differences 
are siobstantial enough to cause significant differences in the 
aggregate . 
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Table 35. Nutnbera of Academic Faculty Secured from Nine Primary Sources 
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Differences significant at the 0,001 level. 



Table 36. Observed and Expected Numbers of Academic Faculty Secured from the Five 




Differences significant at the 0.001 level. 



Facial ty Qualifications 



For members of the academic faculty in two-year colleges, the 
most important qualification is academic attainment, which is 
ixsually measured by the number and/or level of academic degrees held. 
To determine whether the proportion of faculty members holding 
doctor's degrees, master's degrees, bachelor's degrees, or an 
academic attainment less than a bachelor's degree differed signifi- 
cantly among legal structures, the questionnaire requested from 
each institution the total number of faculty me m bers holding each 
of the above degrees ^ the highest degree held . The tabulated data 
on degrees held by academic faculty members, including observed and 
esqiected numbers i n each category and per cent of the total faculty 
in each category, are contained in Table 37. For the responding 
institutions, 6.89 per cent of the faculty members hold an earned 
doctorate, 84.34 per cent hold a master's degree, 8.08 per cent 
hold only a bachelor's degree, and 0.69 per cent have less than 
a bachelor's degree. 

For the differences in proportions holding the different 
degrees among the varioxis legal structiires, the chi square a n al y sis 
yielded a value of 88.58, which, with fifteen degrees of freedom, 
far exceeds the value of 37.70 required for significance at the 
0.10 per cent level. Accounting for much of the deviation from 
the expected are the legal structures "Higher Education," where 
many more faculty members than espected hold a doctorate, fewer a 
master's degree, and more the bachelor's degree' "Separate Board — 

No Local Control," where fewer than expected have a doctorate and 
more than expected have a bachelor's degree; "State Board of 
Education — Trustees," where several more than eapected hold -less 
th j ^ n a bachelor's degree' and "Local School Boards," vdiere fewer 
eopected hold a bachelor's degree or less than a bachelor's 
degree. 

To determine whether the distribution of degrees among the 
variolas legal structiares followed the same pattern for depaartment 
heads as for the total academic factilty, the highest degree held 
by department heads was subjected to a chi square analysis. These 
data are shown in Table 38. The category "Less than a Bachelor's 
Degree" was excluded from the analysis when it was deteimined 
that only four of 994 department heads held less than a bachelor's 
degree. In Table 38 it can be seen that the proportions of 
department heads holding varioias degrees as the highest degree 
are; doctorate, 17.27 per cent; master's degree, 79.70 per cent? 
and bachelor's degree, 3.03 per cent. The calculated value of 
r;ViT square for the aarray is 56.90, which, with ten degrees of 
freedom, is far beyond the 29 . 59 value required for significance 
at the 0.10 per cent level. Major discrepancies between obsearved 
and eapected niambers occur under "Higher Education," where nore 
depaartment heads than expected hold a doctorate and fewer a . . 
master's degree, "Universities," where fewer depaartment heads 
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Table 37. Observed and Expected Numbers of Academic Faculty Holding Various Academic Degrees 
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Differences significant at the 0,001 level. 



Table 38. Observed and Expected Nxxmbers of Department Heads Holding 
a Doctor's, Master's, or Bachelor’s Degree as the Highest 
Degree Held^ 



Legal 


Doctorate 


Mas ter * s 


Bachelor’ s 


Total 


Per Cent 


Structiare 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


of Total 


Higher Education 


67 


37.48 


145 


172.94 


5 


6.58 


217 


21.92 


Universities 


4 


8.12 


43 


37.46 


0 


1.42 


47 


4.74 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


21 


33.51 


164 


154.60 


9 


5.88 


194 


19.60 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


6 


12.26 


58 


56.. 58 


7 


2.15 


71 


7.17 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


30 


35.58 


171 


164.18 


5 


6. 24 


206 


20.81 


Local Sch. Bds. 


43 


44.05 


208 


203.23 


4 


7.73 


255 


25.76 


Total 


171 


789 


30 


990 


100 


Per Cent 
Of Total 


17. 


27 


79.70 


3.03 


100 





^ Differences significant at the 0.001 level. 



than es^ected have a doctorate, "Separate Board Local Control," 
where fewer department heads than es^ected hold a doctorate , and 
"Separate Board — No Local Control," where fewer department heads than 
es^ected have a doctorate and a greater number than expected hold only 
a bachelor's degree. 

Certification 

Faculty certification by state government can be either overt by 
requiring a formally obtained certificate as a prerequisite to employ- 
ment or de facto by establishing certain degree or coTorse requirements 
for variolas salaary grades or scales. Certification in piablic school 
systems is a common practice, but certification of four-year college 
and laniversity faculties is rare. To determine the extent to which 
certification is required in two-year colleges and the extent to 
which the requirement might vary among legal staructiares , two questions 
were posed; Is state ceartification required of academic faculty? 
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If state certification is not reqxiired, does the state establish, 
either minimajm degree or cotirse requirements for academic faculty? 
Tabulation of the data revealed that only four of 22 states 
reqxaire outright certification; an additional six states maintain 
either coxarse or degree requirements. Data on the presence or 
absence of certification or course— degree requirements in texrms 
of the number of states in each legal structure having such 
requirements are found in Table 39.. Data in Table 39 are so few in • 



Table 39. Nxamber of States Having Either Certification, Coxarse- 
Degree, or No State Reqxiirements for Academic Faculty 



Legal 

Structxire 


Certification 
Reqxiirc ents 


Coxirse— Degree 
Reqxiirements 


No State 
Reqxiirements 


Total 


Higher Education 


0 


1 


3 


4 


Universities 


0 


1 


3 


4 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


1 


0 


2 


3 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


0 


2 


0 


2 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


1 


2 


1 


4 


Local Sch. Bds. 


2 


0 


3 


5 


Total 


4 


6 


12 


22 


Per Cent 
of Total 


18.20 


27.15 


54.65 


100 



nximber as to preclude statistical analysis , but certain tendencies 
are evident. Three of the 11 states in the first three legal struc— 
txires maintain either certification or degree reqxiirements, whereas 
seven of 11 states xinder the last three legal structxrres have such re— 
qxiirements. Fxirther, if the two legal structxires having separate 
state boards were removed as being ambivalent , the distinction 
between the first two legal structxores combined and the last two 
structxires coiabined becomes even more apparent. Two states in the 
first group have certification or degree requirements, and six do 
not; in the last group, five states do, and foxir do not. 

! 
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Teniare 



Teniore for academic faculty members was foiand to be more 
susceptible to statistical analysis than was certification. Whereas 
certification is imposed on a state-wide basis, the presence or 
absence of tenure provisions was found to be in many instances an 
institutional prerogative. Of the 159 institutions .responding to 
the question on temore, 117 (73.58 jper cent^. provided, tenure and 
42 (26.42. per cent) did not. The nxairber of institutions xinder 

each legal structure having tenure provisions , the number having no 
provisions, and t'le mean number of years recjuired ror eligibili"^r 
for teniore are presented in Table 40. Chi square analysis of 
differences in observed and expected frequencies yielded a value of 
38.42, which, with five degrees of freedom, exceeds the value of 

Table 40. Observed and Expected Numbers of Two-Year Colleges Pro- 
viding and Not Providing Tenure , and the Mean Number of 
Years Required for Teniore Eligibility^ 



Legal 


Number 


Providing 


Not Pr< 


Dviding 


Mean Years 


Structure 


of 

Inst. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Requirec^^ 


Higher Education 


31 


29 


22.81 


2 


8.19 


3.62 


Universities 


16 


15 


11.77 


1 


4.23 


4.82 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


20 


7 


14. 72 


13 


5.28 


3.00 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


16 


16 


11.77 


0 


4.23 


3.82 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr.. 


34 


18 


25.02 


16 


8.98 


3.56 


Local Sch. Bds. 


42 


32 


30.91 


10 


11.09 


3.50 


Total/Mean 


159 


i; 


L7 


42 


3.69 


Per Cent 
of Total 


100 


73.58 


26.42 





^ Differences significant at the 0.001 level. 

^ Based upon 97 institutions having a fixed-year requirement for 
tenure. Differences significant at the 0.05 level. 
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20.52 required for significance at the 0.10 per cent level. Major 
deviations from the expected occur under "Higher Education," Univer- 
sities," and "Separate Board — No Local Control," where more 
institutions than expected provide tenure; and under "Separate 
Board — Local Control" and "State Board of Education — Trustees," 
where fewer institutions than e 2 q>ected provided tenure. Analysis 
of variance among the legal structures in terms of mean number of 
years required for tenure yielded an F-ratio of 2.59, which, with 
5 and 91 degrees of freedom, exceeds the value of 2.33 required for 
significance at the 5 per cent level. On this basis the mean 
mmber of years required for tenure among the various legal structures 
does differ significantly. It must be pointed out here that only 97 
of the 152 institutions gave a single time reqiiirement for teniare. 

In some institutions time reqTiirements for tenure varied with rank. 
Other institutions gave a range of years. The minimum time noted was 
two years, and the maximum was seven years. 

Faculty Rank 



The final variable upon which academic faculties were compared 
is faculty rank. This variable was analyzed in terms of both' its 
presence or absence* and, where applicable, the percentage of the 
faculty holding the various ranks. Of the 161 institutions responding 
to the question of faculty rank, 73 (45.34 per cent) reported the use 
of faculty rank and 88 (54.66 per cent) responded negatively. The 
observed and expected frequencies of institutions among the legal 
structures using and not using faculty rank are presented in Table 
41. The calculated value of chi square for the array is 59.87, 
which, with five degrees of freedom, far exceeds the value of 20.52 
required for significance at the 0.10 per cent level. Five of the 
six legal structures differ markedly from the e3q>ected. "Higher 
Education" and "Universities" utilize faculty rank much more often 
than esqsected, whereas "Separate Board — Local Control," Separate 
Board — No Local Control," and "Local School Boards" utilize faculty 
rank less often than expected. The only legal structure approaching 
the expected is "State Board of Education — Trustees." Manipulation 
of the data in Table 41 shows that 93.10 per cent of institutions under 
"Higher Education" reported the use of faculty rank followed by 
"Universities," 87.50 per cent; "State Board of Education — Trustees," 
44.44 per cent; "Separate Board — No Local Control," 25.00 per cent; 
"Local School Boards," 22.22 per cent' and "Separate Board — Local 
Control," 10.53 per cent. 

To determine whether the percentages of faculty members holding 
various ranks differed among legal struct^lres , the mean percentages 
of faculty holding the rank of professor, associate professor, 
assistant professor, or instructor were calculated for each legal 
structure. Seventy— one of the 73 institutions reporting the use 
of rank responded to the question on allocation of rank, but eight 
institutions representing an entire state in the legal structure 
"Universities" were removed from the calculation because that state 
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np' a'K l <a 41. Observed and. E^^ected Numbers of Institutions Having 
and Not Having Faculty Rank^ 



Legal 


Having Rank 


Not Having Rank 


. Total 


structure 


Obs . 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp 




Higher Education 


27 


13,15 


2 


15. 


84 


29 


Universities 


14 


7.25 


2 


8. 


75 


16 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


2 


8.62 


17 


10. 


39 


19 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


4 


7.25 


12 


S. 


75 


16 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


16 


16.32 


20 


19. 


68 


36 


Local Sch. Bds. 


10 


20.41 


35 


24. 


59 


45 


Total 


73 


88 


161 


Per Cent 
of Total 


45.34 


54.66 


100 



^ Differences significant at the 0.001 level. 



used only ranks of "senior instructor" and "instructor," which were 
not compatible with the classification xased in the study. The mean 
percentages of faculty holding the different ranks are presented in 
Table 42. With 5 and 57 degrees of freedom, an F-ratio must exceed 
3.34 to be significant at the one per cent level or 2.37 to be sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level. On this basis, only the mean dif- 
ferences in the alloc.ation of the rank of professor are significant. 



Student Enrol Imen t and Program Offerings 

To determine whether differences among legal structtures existed 
in teimis of student enrollment in academic, technical, or vocational 
programs, each institution was asked to provide the total beginning 
enrollment in each of these programs for fall, 1967, and the number 
of students completing reqioirements for graduation from these pro- 
grams during the 1967—68 school year. They were also asked to provide 
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Table 42. Mean Percentages of Academic Faculty Holding Different Ranks 



Legal 






Facult 


'i Rank 




Structure 


Number 

of 

Inst.- 


Rrofes-sor^ 


Associate. 

Professor^ 


Assistant 

Professo 2 T^ 


Instructor^ 


Higher Education 


27 


5.85 


18.56 


47.58 


38.70 


Uni vers i ti es 


5 


0.00 


6.80 


45.60 


43.60 


Se^^ . Ed . L . O . 


3 


5.00 


15.00 


46.67 


33.33 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


4 


13.25 


22.50 


28.25 


35. 75 


St. 3d. Ed. — Tr. 


15 


3.60 


17.67 


39.27 


35.00 


Local Sch. Eds. 


9 


7.44 


20.67 


36.78 


34.33 


Total/Mean 


63 


5.51 


17.79 


37.87 


34.33 


P-ratio 




5.01 


1.64 


0.55 


0.24 



^ Differences significant at tbe 0.01 level. 
^ Differences not significant. 



data on tuition costs , entrance requirements , provisions for remedial 
instruct-i-on , and tbe presence or absence of commvmity service and 
adult education programs. 

Student Enrollment 



Each institution in the study was asked to provide enrollment 
figures for the full-time equivalency of all day students entering 
the institution in the fall, 1967, and the number of students grad— 
^s^ted dxiring the 1967—68 academic year from academic, technical, and 
vocational programs. To determine whether differences existed 
among legal structures concerning the proportion of students enrolled 
in academic, technical, and vocational programs, the enrollment 
data were subjected to chi square analysis. Observed and expected 
beginning and graduating enrollments by legal structTire for the 
three programs are shown in Table 43. The chi square value for 
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differences in observed and es^ected frequencies for entering enroll” 
ment is 14,445, and for graduating enrollment, 5,145, both of which 
are significant far beyond the 0.10 per cent level. Deviations from 
the expected occxir in each legal structure. Major portions of the 
chi square value are attributable to "Higher Education," where fewer 
acadeitiic and vocational students than ejqiected enroll and more 
technical students enroll; "Universities," which is heavily . academic; 
"Separate Board— —IjOcaJ. Control," which is deficient in vocational 
enrollment; "Separate Board — No Local Control," which has only half 
the technical students and almost three times the vocational students 
e:qpected; "State Board of Education — Trustees," which has less 
academic and technical and more vocational enrollment than e 3 q>ected; 
and "Local School Boards," which has an excess of academic and a 
deficiency of 'technical enrollment. 

Since the enrollment figures used in Table 43 are so large as 
to make a comparison of enrollments among programs and legal structTires 
difficult, enrollment data within each legal structiire were reduced 
to percentages to facilitate comparison. For each legal structtore 
the percentages of beginning enrollment in academic, technical , and 
vocational programs are presented in Table 44. Among the six legal 

Table 44. Percentages of Beginning Student Enrollment in Academic, 
Technical, and Vocational Programs 



Legal 

Structure 


No. of 
Insts. 


Academic 

Programs 


Technical 

Programs 


Vocational 

Programs 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Enrollment 


Higher Education 


30 


60.53 


36.90 


2.56 


27.39 


Universities 


16 


86.49 


9.06 


4.45 


3.84 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


18 


75.97 


21.17 


2.85 


15.02 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


14 


73.64 


11.60 


14.77 


5.56 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


34 


57.50 


30.25 


12.25 


16.01 


Local Sch- Bds. 


44 


78.22 


14.92 


6 . 86 


32.18 


Total 


156 


69.78 


23.93 


6.29 


100 



53 

According to George A. Ferguson, Statistical Analysis in 
Psychology and Education (New York, N.Y. : McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

1966) , p. 211, when frequencies in chi square analysis are increased 
(or are very large) , the value of chi square will also increase if 
the differences are significant. When differences are not significant, 
increased frequencies do not increase the value of chi square. 
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str"uctuxes , enrollment in a.ca.demic programs accounted for from 57.50 
to 86.49 per cent of total enrollment with a mean of 69.78 per cent. 
Technical enrollment accounted for from 9.06 to 36.90 per cent of 
total enrollment with a mean of 23.93 per cent. Vocational programs 
accoianted for from 2.56 to 14.77 per cent of total enrollment with a 
mean of 6.29 per cent. Proportions of total enrollment by legal 
structure ranged from 3.84 per cent for two-year colleges under 
"Universities" to 32.18 per cent for two-year colleges under "Local 
School Bocirds. " 

To obtain an idea of institution size among legal structures 
and to detearmine the "holding power" (defined as the ratio of grad- 
uating students to entering students ) r entered and graduating enroll- 
ments were combined by legal structure and program, and the ratios 
of graduating to entering students were computed. Conp^sa-^ons 
were for those legal structxires in which more institutions 

reported on entering than graduating enrollment, and vice versa. 

The resxilts of these calculations are presented in Table 45. The 
mean institutional enrollment for academic programs is 992 students 
with a range from 482 to 1,349. The graduating ratios vary from 
0.11 to 0.41 with a mean or C.21. 24ean institutional enrollment for 
technical students is 342 students ranging from 52 to 761. Graduating 
j^atios vary from 0.16 to 0.29 with a mean of 0.22. For vocational 
students the mean institutional enrollment is 90 students , ranging 
from 30 to 137 among legal structures. Graduating ratios vary from 
0.22 to 0.51 with a mean of 0.37. Overall, mean graduating ratios 
for academic and technical programs are approximately equal at 
0.21 and 0.22, respectively, whereas the mean graduating ratio for 
vocational programs is considerably higher. The overall mean 
institution size is 1,424 students with a low of 564 students under 
"Universities" and a high of 2,036 students under "Higher Education." 
The reader is again reminded that while all 144 institutions 
included in the table reported academic enrollment, not all reported 
enrollment in the other two programs. Technical and vocational 
enrollments for a lesser nxitnber of institutions are prorated among 
all institutions. 

In part one of the study an analysis of institutional concept 
based upon statutoiry interpretation was made on a state— by— state 
basis to determine whether institutional concept differed among 
legal structures. (See Tables 8 and 9. Statistical significance 
of the analysis was slight, A more meaningful analysis was made 
on an institution-by— institution basis within each legal structure 
by analyzing enrollment data to determine which of the three programs 
— academic, technical, or vocatioral — were of fered by, each institu- 
tion. A tabialation of all institutions including observed and 
expected distributions is contained in Table 46. The different 
categories in the table are A (academic only) , A-T (academic and 
technical only) , A-V (academic and vocational only) , and A-T-V 
(academic, technical, and vocational). The calculated value of 
chi square for the array is 34.71, which, with fifteen degrees of 
freedom, exceeds the 30.59 required for significance at the one per 
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46. Observed and Es^ected Distributions of Program Offerings 
among Two— Yeax Colleges^ 



Legal 

Structxare 


A 


A-' 


r 


A-V 


A-T- 


V 


Total 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Higher Education 


2 


4.07 


18 


10.66 


4 


3.49 


7 


12.79 


31 


Universities 


4 


2.10 


7 


5.50 


2 


1.80 


3 


6.60 


16 


Sep- Bd. — L.C. 


2 


2.62 


4 


6.87 


3 


2.25 


11 


8.25 


20 


Sep. Bd. — N-L-C. 


3 


1.97 


2 


5.16 


3 


1.69 


7 


6.19 


15 


St. Bd- Ed. — Tr. 


1 


4146 


7 


11.69 


2 


3.82 


24 


14.02 


34 


Local Sch. Bds - 


9 


5.78 


17 


15.12 


4 


4.95 


14 


18.15 


44 


Total 


2 ] 


L 


55 


18 


66 


160 


Per Cent 




















of Total 


13.13 


34.37 


11.25 


41.25 


100 



^ Differences significant at the 0.01 level. 



cent level- For the most part these findings confirm the findings of 
part one in that there is a decided tendency for institutions lander 
"Higher Education" to offer academic programs only or all three programs 
less often than ea^ected and to offer academic— technical programs much 
more often than expected- There is also a tendency in institutions 
in the "Universities" category not to offer vocational programs. 
Conversely, under "State Board of Education — Tnastees," academic only 
and academic-technical institutions are found less frequently than 
ea^ected and conprehensive institutions offering all programs are 
foxmd much more frequently than expected. Academic only institutions 
.are found more frequently than e 2 q>ected under "Local School Boards," 
and conprehensive institutions less frequently. As one would expect, 
the dictates of the laws analyzed in part one correlate highly with 
the end product, the operational institution- 
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Tuition 



As presented to the public and to potential students, one of the 
main attributes of the "community college" is the moderate cost of 
attendance . Most are commuting institutions , and tuition and fees may 
well constitute the greatest cost -of- attending. To determine whether 
differences in tuition rates among legal structures for the various 
programs were significant, an analysis of mean tuition and fee 
charges for academic, technical, and vocational programs was made- 
Analysis of variance was used to determine whether significant 
differences existed either among legal structures with respect to a 
particular program or within a legal structure among tuition rates of 
the academic, technical, and vocational programs. The results of 
this analysis including mean tiiition charges are contained in Table 47. 
The mean tuition charged for academic programs was found to be $263 
with a low of $211 and a high of $366, and the difference among means 
is statistically significant at the five per cent level. Tuition 
for technical programs for all legal structures averaged $261 with 
a low of $200 and a high of $379. Again, difference among means is 
significant at the five per cent level. Tuition charges for vocational 
programs ranged from $187 to $487 with a mean of $265. Mean differ- 
ences were not significant at the five per cent level even though 
the range from maximum to minimum is greater than for the other two 
programs. This lack of significance can be attributed to a much 
smaller number of institutions offering vocational programs and, 
perhaps, more variance within legal structures. Differences within 
legal structures were not found to be significant, but again the 
smallness of sample size within each legal structure has some bearing 
on the matter. 

Entrance Requirements and Remedial In s tr uct ion 

Many two-year colleges proclaim an "open door" policy whereby, 
theoretically, anyone who has reached a certain age may enroll if he 
wishes. Practically, most educators realize that certain programs 
miist carry certain prerequisites if standards are to be maintained 
and failure rates minimized. Where internal restrictions are placed 
upon enrollment in a particular curriculum or program, remedial 
programs must be offered or the "open door" becomes a "revolving 
door. " 



To determine the relationship between enrollment restrictions 
and the presence of remedial instruction among legal structures, four 
questions were posed on the questionnaxre . Each institution was asked 
to indicate whether a high school diploma or its equivalent was 
reqixired for enrollment in the various programs , whether restrictions 
in addition to a high school diploma were placed i: 5 )on enrollment, 
whether remedial instruction was provided prior to acceptance as a 
regularly enrolled student, and finally, whether remedial instruction 
was provided for students regularly enrolled. Analyseis of the- 
responses to these questions are discussed in the following paragraphs. 
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Table 47. Mean Academic- Year Tuition Costs for Academic, Technical, and Vocational Programs 
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Differences not significant. 



On the question of the requirement of a high school diploma 
or equivalent for enrollment, aralysis showed that for the academic, 
technical, and vocational programs, respectively, 91.57, 86.11, and 
51. 38 per cent of all institutions offering these programs responded 
in the affirmative. Among legal struct\ares, differences in the 
proportion of institutions reqxiiring high school diplomas in 
academic and technical programs differed significantly at i-T ie one 
per cent level; for vocational programs the differences were 
significant at the five per cent level. These data are contained 
in Table 48. For all programs much of the deviation from the 
expected occiirs under "Universities" and "State Board of Education — 
Trustees," where fewer institutions than expected require a high 
school diploma, and under "Higher Education," "Separate Board — 

Local Control," and "Separate Board — No Local Control," where more 
institutions than expected require a high school diploma. 

When asked if requirements in addition to a high school 
diploma were imposed, those institutions responding in the affirmative 
constituted 34.19 per cent for academic programs, 38.06 for technical 
programs, and 15.38 per cent for vocational programs. Differences 
among legal structures were not significant for academic or technical 
programs. For vocational programs , differences were sigijificant at 
the five per cent level. The observed and expected distributions 
for these data are displayed in Table 49. Many of the differences 
in observed and expected frequencies occxir under "Higher Education" 
and "Universities," where more institutions than expected have 
requirements in addition to a high school diploma, and under "Separate 
Board — No Local Control," "State Board of Education — Trustees," and 
"Local School Boards," where fewer institutions than expected require 
more than a high school diploma for enrollment. 

If a two-year college requires a high school diploma, then 
those who have less are denied entry unless remedial instruction is 
provided prior to regular enrollment. The same logic- applies to 
requirements in addition to a diploma. To determine whether, on a 
statistical basis, the institutions raising theise barriers provide 
remedial instruction, and whether provisions for remedial work are 
made for the regularly enrolled, relevant questions were asked of 
responding institutions. The tabulations of observed and expected 
frequencies for the data on remedial provisions prior to acceptance 
are contained in Table 50. Significant statistical differences were 
found among legal s true txires for all programs. For the academic and 
technical programs, the differences were significant at the 0,10 per 
cent level; significance for vocational progriims was at the 5 per 
cent level. For academic, technical, and vocational programs, 
respectively, 41.23, 41.67, and 22.22 per cent of responding institu- 
tions indicated provisions for remedial instruction prior to regular 
enrollment. Across all programs much of the deviacion from the 
e 2 q>ected occurred vinder "Higher Education" and "State Board of 
Education — Trustees," where provisions were made for remedial instru- 
ction prior to acceptance much more frequently than expected. The 
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Observed and Expected Distributions of Two-Year Colleges Requiring and Those NotRequiring 
Qualifications in Addition to a High School Diploma 
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Differences significant at the 0,05 level. 



four remaining legal structures made provisions less frequently 
than expected. 

Remedial instruction for the regularly enrolled was provided 
by 85.21 per cent of all institutions for academic programs, by 
S7.10 per cent for technical programs, and by 72-34 per cent for 
vocational programs. Differences among legal structures were not 
statistically significant. These data are contained in Table 51. 

Finally, one measure of the comprehensiveness of an institu- 
tion is the presence or absence of general adult education and 
community service programs. Responses to this question are 
contained in Table 52. Of t±ie 162 institutions responding to 
this question, 146 (90.12 per cent) in-^icated the presence of 

such programs. Differences among legal structxares are significant 
at the ten per cent level. Deviations from the expected occur 
priLmarily lander "Higher Education," where a few more institutions 
than expected provide such programs, and "Separate Board — No bocal 
Control," where fewer than ejqjected have such offerings. 
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Table 51. Observed and Expected Distributions of Two-Year Colleges Providing and Those Not Providing 
Remedial Instruction for the Regularly Enrolled 
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Table 52. Observed and Es^ected Distributions of Two-Year Colleges 
Providing and Those Not Providing Adult Education and 
Community Service Programs^ 



Legal 

Structure 


Providing 

Programs 


Not Providing 
Programs 


1 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


E:q>. 




Higher Education 


30 


27.94 


1 


3.06 


31 


Universities 


17 


17.12 


2 


1.88 


19 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


19 


18.93 


2 


2.07 


21 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


11 


14.42 


5 


1.58 


16 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr- 


30 


29.74 


3 


3.26 


33 


Local Sch. Bds. 


39 


37.85 


3 


4.15 


42 


Total 


146 


16 


162 


Per Cent 












of Total 


90.12 




9.88 


100 



^ Differences significant at the 0.10 level. 



xnstitutional and Financial Data 



Institutional Data 

To provide infoonnation concemirig the individual institution, 
data were re<guested on the date of the first enrollment of full-time 
students, whether the institution shared facilities with a public 
school, and the number of chief administrators who had directed the 
institution. These questions were posed to determine whether differ- 
ences exists among legal structures as to mean institutional age, the 
sharing of facilities with pxiblic schools, and the mean tenxires of 
past and present chief administrators . 

Analysis of the data showed that of the 169 institutions 
responding, only 31 (18.34 per cent) shared facilities with piiblic 
schools. The extent of the sharing was not requested, but from 
comments added it appears that the sharing varied from the sharing 
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of'sL gyitmas ium to the complete shsxing of ell facilities. Chi 
square analysis of the data on shared facilities yielded a value 
of 10.11/ which, with 5 degrees of freedom, is significant at the 
10 per cent level. The observed and esqsected frequencies of this 
analysis are shown in Table 53. Major deviations from the expected 
occxar under "Higher Education," where fewer institutions than 
expected share facilities, and under "Universities," where a larger 
number- than expected share facilities. 



Table 53. Observed and Expected Distributions of Institutions 
Sharing and Those Not Sharing Facilities with Pviblic 
Schools^ 



Legal 


Facilities Shared 


Facilities 


; Not Shared 


Total 


StructTire 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Obs. 


Exp. 


Higher Education 


2 


5 . 68 


29 


25.32 


31 


Universities 


8 


3.48 


11 


15.51 


19 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


4 


4.04 


18 


17.96 


22 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


4 


2.94 


12 


13.07 


16 


St. 3d. Ed, — Tr. 


7 


6.79 


30 


30.21 


37 


Local Sch. Eds. 


6 


8.07 


38 


35.93 


44 


Total 


31 


138 


169 


Per Cent 












of Total 


18. 


34 


81. 6C 


100 



^ Differences significant at the 0.10 level. 



The questions on institutional age and the number of chief 
administrators who had served were considered simultaneously. By 
dividing the mean age of institutions in each legal stmctiire by 
the mean number of administrators who had served therein, a mean 
tenure for all present and past chief administrators was derived. 
Mean institutional age , mean n um ber of administrations , and mean 
length of administration are presented in Table 54. Analysis of 
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Table 54. Means for Institutional Age, Numbers of Chief Administrators 
To Have Served, and Terms of Administrators (All Values in 
Years) 

t 

/ 



1 

Legal 

Structxire 


— 

No. Of 
Inst. 


Institutional 

Age^ 


No. of Chief 
Adms. ^ 


Term of 
Office 


Higher Education 


27 


11.22 


2.54 


4.42 


Universities 


17 


10.82 


2.71 


3.99 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


20 


27.00 


4.80 


5.63 


Sep. Bd. — N.L.C. 


15 


13.33 


2.60 


5.13 


St. Bd. Ed. — Tr. 


29 


5.66 


1.97 


2.87 


Local Sch. Bds. 


38 


21.89 


3.62 


6.05 


Total/Mean 

1 

1 


146 

1 

P 


15.23 


3.02 


5.04 


F— ratio 




5.58 


4.04 





^ Differences significant at the 0.01 level. 



variance calculations yielded F-ratios of 5.58 and 4.04, respectively, 
when means for institutional age and numbers of chief administrators 
who had served were con^ared among legal structvires. Each value 
indicates that mean differences are significant at the five per cent 
level. From the table it can be seen that mean institutional age 
■varies from 5.66 to 27.00 years with an ov e rall mean of 15.23 
years. These differences in mean institutional age may account for 
a portion of the differences in tenxire of present chief administrators 
previously discussed in conjijnction with the data presented in Table 
15, although the order of tenure of present chief administrators 
does not match exactly the order of institutional age. By far the 
smallest mean i;. each case is in the legal structTire '"State Board of 
, Education — Trtistees." Mean term of office for all administrators 
who had served in a legal structure varies from 2.87 (again for 
"State Board of Education — Trustees") to 5.63 years, with an overall 
mean of 5.04 years. Since these values are derived, no attempt 
has been made ro ascertain the significance of differences. 
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Financing. 



Tn paxt on0 of fha study it was found that statutory provisions 
for financing two-year colleges were so differently, and often 
nebuloxasly, stated that they precluded analysis. To provide infor- 
mation on the financing of operating expenses and capital outlay 
costs, each institution was asked to indicate the percentage of 
funds derived from various sources for the operation of academic, 
technical, vocational, and ad\xlt education programs and to indicate 
the percentage of funds for capital outlay derived from various 
soxarces. 

The financial data provided by the questionnaire were difficult 
to analyze. Many discrepancies were foxand caxasing much of the data 
to be rejected, and values given were so sporadic that they precluded 
statistical analysis. Indications were that financial infoannation 
for an individual institution was difficxalt to analyze in terms of 
soxarce- For these reasons, only means for the various soxarces of 
fxands were calculated. 

Table 55 contains the percentages of operating fxands within 
the varioxas legal staructxares attributed to federal, state, and local 
government, txaition, and other soxarces for academic, technical, 
vocational, and adult education programs. Federal fxands accoxant 
for 2.86, 9.66, 13.18, and 13.63 per cent of expenses incxarred in 
the operation of academic, technical, vocational, and adult 
education programs, respectively. Within each legal structxare these 
percentages vary markedly for each of the programs. Overall, state 
fxands accoxant for 56.39, 58.08, 51.01, and 34.05 per cent of expenses 
incxarred in the respective programs, with extremely large variations 
among legal staructxares for all programs. For the respective programs, 
local fxands accoxant for 27.43, 21.97, 27.45, and 27.91 per cent of 
operating expenses. Again, large variations are foxand among legal 
structxares for all programs. For academic, technical, vocational, 
and adult education programs, txaition accoxants respectively for 
11.63, 9.32, 7.24, and 24.03 per cent of operating expenses. Other 
soxarces of fxands accoxant for a small proportion of operating easpenses , 
ranging from 0.37 to 2.69 per cent among programs. The major differences 
noted among programs are the variations in percentages of federal 
fxands allocated to academic programs conpared to the other programs ; 
the conparatively small percentage of state fxands going to adxalt 
education; and the laarge proportipn of operating expenses for adxalt 
education derived from txaition. Local fxands for all programs tend 
to be aroxand 25 per cent of all operating expenses. Even without 
statistical comparisons, it is clear that these differences are 
sigaiif icant. Exarther, the di.fferences among legal staructxares for 
all programs are marked, paarticxalarly with respect to differences in 
the proportions of state a^d local fxands. 

As is depicted in Table 56, federal, state and local fxands were 
foxand to accoxant for over 96 per cent of all capital outlay fxands. 



Tah>le 55 



Mean Percentages of Operating E»:penses Derived from 
Federal , State , and ijocal Funds , Tuition / and Other 
Sources — by Program 



Ijegal 




Percentage of Fionds 


from each Source 




SIo. 














of 












Structure 


Inst-. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Tuition 


Other 



Academic Programs 



Higher Education 


27 


0-47 


48. 04 


28.05 


21.88 


1.56 


Universities 


16 


4.07 


87.50 


3.63 


3. 33 


1. 47 


Sep. Bd. — L.C. 


21 


7.72 


35.19 


44.53 


6. 83 


5. 73 


Sep. Bd. N.L.C. 


15 


1.47 


97.53 


- — 


1.00 


- - 


St. Bd. Ed. Tr. 


28 


1.29 


56.80 


27.97 


12. 30 


1.64 


Local Sch. Bds. 


34 


3. 11 


42.97 


39.25 


14.50 


0.17 


Mean 


141 


2. 86 


56. 39 


27. 43 


11.63 


2.69 



Te chni cal Programs 



Higher Education 


12 


1.67 


38. 77 


34.99 


24. 39 


0.18 


Universities 


8 


19.13 


79.62 


— — 


- — 


1.25 


Sep. Bd. L.C. 


lO 


24. 70 


37. 50 


35.90 


1.90 


— - 


Sep. Bd. N.L.C. 


7 


1. 71 


97. 57 


— - 


- - 


0.72 


St. Bd. Ed. Tr. 


22 


6. 18 


54.98 


25.68 


11. 57 


1.49 


Local Sch. Bds. 


5 


10.00 


71.60 


12.40 


6-00 


— — 


Mean 


64 


9.66 


58.08 


21.97 


9 . 32 


0.78 




Vocational 


Programs 






Higher Education 


6 


5.00 


44.94 


27. 44 


20. 77 


1. 85 


Universities 


4 


37. 75 


46.00 


6.25 




LO.OO 


Sep. Bd. L.C. 


9 


24. 11 


36.67 


39.00 


0.22 


- - 


Sep. Bd.—— N.L.C. 


6 


9.67 


90. 33 


- 


- - 


- — 


St. Bd. Ed. Tr. 


21 


lO. 38 


56.99 


22.70 


9. 21 


0.72 


Local Sch. Bds. 


13 


7.98 


37. 48 


46. 31 


8. 23 


— — 


Mean 


59 


13.18 


51.01 


27.45 


7. 24 


1.12 




Adult 


. Education Programs . 


Higher Education 


13 


1.00 


27.51 


21. 51 


49.20 


0.78 


Universities 


lO 


9.10 


56.70 


27. 20 


5.00 


2.00 


Sep. Bd. L.C. 


11 


28.36 


2 4.82 


13.45 


33.37 


- — 


Sep. Bd-. N.L.C. 


8 


- - 


26.88 


37. 50 


35.62 


- — 


St. Bd. Ed.— Tr. 


23 


11 . 70 


48.06 


2 3. 89 


16. 35 


- — 


Local Sch. Bds. 


16 


26. 19 


15.00 


44.50 


14. 31 


— — 


^ Mean 


81 


13.63 


34. 05 


27.91 


24.03 


O. 37 






TaJDle 56. Mean Percentages of Capital Outlay Derived from Federal^ 
State / and Local Funds and Other Sources 



Legal 

Structure 


Nxomber 


Source and Percentage from Each Source 


of 

Inst- 


Federal 


State 


Liocal 


Other 


Higher Edr ^tron 


25 


17„38 


39,00 


42.76 


0.86 


Universities 


13 


CO 

o 

fl 

o 

o 


62,31 


17.69 


0.00 


Sep, Bd, — LcC, 


17 


14„ 41 


23,47 


54.65 


7,47 


Sep, Bd, — NoLoC, 


14 


19 . 14 


68, 36 


12.50 


0.00 


St, Bd, Ed, — Tr, 


33 


19 . 73 


00 

00 

0 

00 


45,64 


5.75 


Local Sch, BdSo 


38 


H 

CO 

0 

in 

in 

1 


43-61 


39.63 


4.21 


Grand Mean 


140 


16,68 


41,08 


38.68 


3.52 



For all legal structures the mean proportions for federal/ state/ and 
local f unds / respectively/ are 16,88/ 41*08/ and 38,68 per cent* 

Among legal structures the proportion of federal funds ranges from 
12o55 per cent for "Local School Boards" to 20,00 per cent for "Univer- 
sities," State contributions range from 23,47 per cent for "Separate 
Board — Local Control" to 68,36 per cent for "Separate Board — No Local 
Control," Worth nothing here is that both extremes occur under 
separate state boards for two-year colleges. Conversely/ local contri- 
butions were least for "Separate Board — No Local Control" at 12,50 
per cent/ and greatest for "Separate Board — Local Control" at 54,65 
per cento 



Summary 

The purpose of the study/ for which analyses were presented in 
this chapter/ was to ascertain whether differences among six legal 
structures/ as defined in a previous chapter/ existed in tezrms of 
certain institutional inputs and outputs. Variables examined were 
age, tenure/ past experience/ and academic qualifications of chief 
administrators and deans of instruction; sources, academic qualifi- 
cations, ten\u:e / and rank of academic faculty; student enrollment in 
and graduation from academic, technical, and vocational programs; 
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qualifications for enrollment in various programs , and the presence 
or absence of remedial ins truer.- on either prior to regular enroll- 
ment or for the regularly enrolled; institutional age, number of 
chief administrators who had served, and whether facilities were 
shared with public schools; sources of operating funds for various 
programs ; and sources of capital outlay funds . 

For chief administrators, significant differences were found 
to exist among legal structures concerning tenure in office; the 
proportion of chief administrators secured from public schools, 
two-year colleges, and four— year colleges; the proportion of chief 
administrators holding either a doctor’s or master’s degree as the 
highest degree held; and the proportion of chief administrators holding 
either the Doctor of Education or Doctor of Philosophy degree® 

Statistically significant differences among legal structures 
in terms of the dean of instruction position were not so numerous 
as those for chief administrator, although the same variables 
were consideredo The most significant difference- found was in 
the consideration of whether a position of dean of instruction 
existed. The only significant difference for deans of instruction 
among legal structures was in mean age. 

Several significant differences were found to exist among 
legal structures for academic faculty. Significant differences / 
exist in the proportion of academic faculty secured from public j 
schools, two— year colleges, four— year colleges, graduate schools, 
and business and industry; the proportion holding doctor’s master’s, 
and bachelor’s, and less than bachelor’s degrees; the proportion of 
department heads holding a dcotor’s, master’s, or bachelor’s 
degree as the highest degree held; the presence or absence of tenure 
provisions and the mean number of years required to attain eligibility 
for tenure; the presence or absence of faculty rank; and the mean 
percentage of academic faculty holding the rank of professor® 

Differences in student enrollment and course offerings among 
legal structures were found to be significant on several points 
of comparison. Significant differences exist in the proportion 
of students enrolled in academic, technical, and vocational programs; 
the proportion of institutions offering academic only, academic- 
technical , academic— vocational , or academic— technical— vocat ional 
programs; tuition rates for academic and technical programs; the 
requirement of a high school diploma or its equivalent for enroll- 
ment; the requirement of qualifications in addition to a high 
school diploma for enrollment in vocational programs ; the presence 
or absence of remedial instruction prior to acceptance as a 
regularly enrolled student; and, finally, the presence or absence 
of adult education and community service programs . 

Significant institutional differences among legal structures 
were found to exist in the sharing or not sharing of facilities 
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with pijhlic schools; mean institutional age; and the mean number 
of chief administrators who had served an institution c 

The data on the financing of operating expenses for academic , 
technical, vocational, and adult education programs and the 
financing of capital outlays were considered to be so unreliable 
3 xid to differ so much from a normal distribution as to preclude 
statistical analysis. For each legal structure the meein propor- 
tions of operating expenses derived from federal, state, and 
local funds, tuition, and other sources were presented in tabular 
form for each different instructional program. Among the differ- 
ent legal structures, marked differences in the proportion of 
funds secured from the various sources were found in all programs. 
Also, siobstantial differences in the proportion of federal, state, 
and local funds, and tuition spent on academic, technical, vocational, 
and adult education programs were found to exist. The proportion 
of federal funds spent on capital outlay was fairly constant among 
Xcjgal structures, ranging from 12 to 20 per cent, but state and 
local funds spent on capital outlay were found to differ to such an 
extent as to minimize doijbt as to the significance of the differ- 
ences, Among the legal structures the proportion of state funds 
varied from 23 to 68 per cent, and the proportion of local funds 
varied from 13 to 55 per cent. 
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CHAPTER VI 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Con c lias i ons 



In the j.ntroductlon to this study , its purposes were 
described as two-fold. The first purpose was, using the method of 
constitutional and statutory analysis, to determine the number 
and type of categories required to describe the various approa.ches 
to legal structure for two-year colleges, to define the legal 
variables which differentiated one system from another, and to 
ascertain legislative trends regarding legal structures for two- 
year col3-eges. The second purpose was to develop quantifiable 
criteria to measure inputs and outputs of institutions operating 
under the various legal structures, and having determined 
approximate criteria, to collect and .analyze data from operating 
institutions in order to ascertain by which of the criteria 
institutions differed among the previously defined legal structures. 

The first part of the study, the constitutional and statutory 
analysis, was done without benefit of precedent. Review of the 
literature yielded only one study of statutory analysis, and this 
was a historical study of the evolution of two-year college law. 

No study of the constitutional basis of law for two-year colleges 
was found. 

The constitutionality of laws for two-year colleges has 
been .repeatedly upheld by the courts , although only six state 
constitutions refer specifically to such institutions. The 
constitutional basis cited by the courts is the plenary power of 
state legislatures in the absence of constitutional restrictions. 

The major constitutional implication for two-year colleges lies 
not in the fact that such institutions are seldom mentioned, but 
in the restrictive wording of some state constitutions. When 
constitutional wording is so specific as to name the types of 
institutions which shall be considered piiblic and the clientele 
who shall attend such schools , changing educational needs cannot 
readily be acted upon by state legislatures. Several instances 
of the need for constitutional amendment to allow legislatures 
the freedom to establish two-year colleges were found in the study, 
but the process of constitutional amendment is slow, and amend- 
ments are subject to defeat. Such instances support those who 
contend that constitutions should be general and positive in 
nature leaving to the respective legislatures the discretion and 
the authority to interpret such provisions in light of contem- 
porary and changing needs. 

Ordinarily, the legal concept of two-year colleges is that 
such institutions are an appendage of either higher education or 
the public school system, or that, they form a separate entity 
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with a separate state governing board.* The statutory analysis 
of this study indicated that such a three-way classification is 
insufficient to account for the differences in legal structure 
which exist among the states having laws for two-year colleges . 

A minimiam of seven different categories was considered essential 
for proper differentiation ^ and even then not all the categories 
were mutually exclusive ^ nor could all the states be readily 
classified under one structure or another* 

From the statutory analysis of institutional concept^ 
state control^ local control ^ establishment procedures^ and finan- 
cing^ and from the subsequent study of chief administrators, deans 
of instruction, academic faculty, student enrollment program 
offerings, and financing, certain patterns have emerged which, 
when taken collectively, tend to identify uniquely the six of 
the seven different legal structiores which were adopted as a 
result of the first part of the study and continued into the 
second part of the study. On this basis, the categories used in 
the study appear justified* 

Using the knowledge obtained from the study, the following 
paragraphs define the characteristics of each of the six legal 
structures considered in both the first and second parts of the 
study* 



Two— Ye Colleges as ^ Part of ^ Statewide System of Higher Education 

The legal structure "Higher Education" as often as- not 
represents an initial legislative effort enacted around 1950 or 
later* If not initial legislation, the superceded lega3, structure 
was most often the state board of education — local school board 
type* Statutosry provisions for the system are ordinari.ly well- 
defined in terms of the criteria analyzed in this study. The 
institutional concept, both in statute and in fact, is jprimarily 
academic— technical in orientation* The local board of control tends 
to be appointed more often tb m elected and tends to be larger 
in size than boards in other systems* At the institutional level 
several variables were identified which characterize this legal 
structure* The institutions themselves tend to be large^,r than 
those in other legal structures , a larger proportion of phief 
administrators and academic faculty hold eaamed doctorates , and the 
chief administrators hold a higher percentage of Doctor c>f 
Philosophy degrees than would be expected. Provisions fdr tenure 
and faculty rank are much more prevalent than in most leg:al 
structures, and state certification requirements are non— e^xi stent. 

For students, the requirement of a high school diploma and 
additional entrance requirements are found more often than in other 
legal structures, but at the same time, remedial instruction prior 
to regular enrollment is more prevalent. Student tuition is higher 
than for any other legal structure and is higher for technical 
and vocational programs than for the academic program* Financiail 
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provisions in this structure are not markedly different from the 
mean for all structures. 



Two-Year Colleges Under State Colleges o;^ Universities 

The legal structure ^'Universities ” is perhaps unique among 
the six considered. In every state but one the statutory provisions 
represent original legislation^ and in all states but one the 
statutes were enacted after 1950 . Local control is minimal or 
non-existent and the controlling board of ths parent inst:Itution 
is the board of control. Statutory provisions tend to be very 
briefs leaving to the board of control what araounts to almost 
absolute authority . Institutions in this structure are most often 
established by the state legislature or at the discretion of the 
board of control with little local participation. Institutions 
in this struct\7.re are most often established by the state legis- 
lature or at the discretion of the board of control with little 
local parti cipati on. Institutions in this structure tend to be 
heavily academically oriented, and approximately one— third of the 
mean institutional size for all structures. Further, the mean, 
number of institutions for a state in this structure is half that 
of the mean of all the states considered® At the institutional 
level, the proportion of chief administrators holding a doctorate 
is much less than expected, deans of instruction are much younger 
and less experienced in administration, and the position of dean of 
instruction exists less often than in any other legal structure. 

Chief administrators tend to come from public school systems much 
more frequently than expected, and a larger proportion of the 
academic faculty than expected comes directly from graduate schools. 
For the academic faculty, certification is not required. Tenure 
and faculty rank are provided much more frequently than expected; 
but no faculty member in this structure was found to hold the rank 
of professor, and one state was found to use a modified rank system 
of "instructor*' and "senior instructor." Student tuition tends to 
be high, arxd more progressively so for technical cind vocational 
programs. Tuition in vocational programs was the highest of any 
of the legal structures. While requiring a high school diploma 
and additional requirements for admittance about as frequently as 
expected, institutions in this structure provide remedial instruction 
"to regular enrollment much less frequently than expected. 

As would be expected, extraordinarily high percentages of operating 
and capital outlay expenses come from state funds, but federal 
funds account for over one— third of the operating expenses for 
vocational programs — by far the highest among the legal structures . 
Finally, the proportion of institutions in this legal structure 
sharing facilities with high schools is by far the largest among 
the structures. 



Two-Year Colleges Under ^ Separate Sta-te Board* — - With Local Boards of 
Trustees 



Of the six states; in the legal structure "Separate Board — 

Local Control^" the statutes of only one represent original legisla- 
tion o The other five states evolved from state board of education 
controls Only one enactment in this structure predates 1950/ and 
four of the enactments occurred in or after 1960 with three of the 
four occurring in the last three years o Local boards of trustees in 
this structure are smallest of all structures having separate 
local boards/ averaging less than seven in nxunber / and these boards 
are/ with one exception/ elected rather than appointedc Establishment 
criteria which characteriide this legal structure are the initiation 
of a local petition/ a minimiom tax base/ and a vote of the qualified 
electors of the proposed district. At the institutional level/ 
this legal structure is less differentiated from the mean for all 
institutions than are the two legal structv^res previously discussed* 
Slightly more chief administrators than statistically expected 
come from two^-year colleges / and a larger proportion have only a 
master *s degree. No distinguishing characteristic was noted for 
deans of instruction. For the academic faculty/ the most distin- 
guishing characteristic is the exceedingly large proportion coming 
from public schools/ a proportion which is contrary to that of the 
chief administrators. Tenure is provided the academic faculty 
much less frequently tlian expected, and only tv70 of 17 institutions 
were found to have faculty rank/ a substantially Icner nxaitiber than 
expected* Student enrollment tends to be somewhat greater in 
academic programs and somewhat less in technical programs than 
expected. Vocational enrollment is much smaller thrin expected 
although a larger number of institutions than expected reported 
offering academic/ technical/ and vocational programs. Mean 
institutional age in this structure is 27 years — by far the oldest 
mean among the legal structures* Another identifying characteristic 
of this structure is the comparatively large prop^ortion of operating 
and capital outlay costs borne by local government* State funds 
account for one-third or less of operating expenses for all pro- 
grams., whereas local funds account for one-third to one— half. 

Fifty— fi ve per cent of capital outlay costs are borne by local govern- 
ment/ compared to less than 24 per cent from state funds. The 
local contribution is a full ten per cent larger than for any other 
legal structure. 



Two-Year Colleges \inder ^ Separate State Board — No_ Local. Control 

The legal structure "Separate Board — No Local Control" lias 
enough identifying characteristics to warrant differentiation from 
the preceding structure which also has a separate state board/ but 
with local control* None of the statutory provisions in this legal 
structure represents original legislation*. In four of the five 
states herin/ prior state control was vested in the state board of 
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education, i at in only two states was local control vested in local 
school boards. With one exception, the evolution of this legal 
structure has .taken place within the last six years , and none pre- 
dates 1958; so a major identifying mark of this structure is newness. 
Another characteristic which identifies this structure is the 
establishment procedure. in every instance the sole criterion for 
establishment is the discretion of the state board of control, a 
great concentration of power. At the institutional level, this 
structure is characterized by more chief administrators than 
expected having only a master's degree and, of those holding a 
doctorate,, the Doctor of Philosophy degree being held by a greater 
proportion than expected. The sources of academic faculty are 
proportioned as statistically expected, but only about half the 
number expected hold an earned doctorate, a fact which is equally 
true for department heads. Every institution in this structure 
which responded reported the provision of tenure, compared to 
around 74 per cent of all institutions , a highly significant 
difference. Conversely, faculty rank was reported much less frequently 
than expected, but where used it was reported that over 13 per cent 
of the faculty held the rank of professor, approximately twice the 
proportion found in any other structure. In terms of student 
enrollment, the proportion of academic students is about as expected, 
but technical enrollment is only half that expected and vocational 
enrollment over double the expected — a characteristic not found in 
any other legal structure. in fact this legal structure contains 
the highest percentage of vocational enrollment of the six legal 
structures. Tuition costs in this structure approach the mean, but 
contrary to the three structures previously discussed, technical and 
vocational tuition are lower than that for academic programs. Adult 
education and community service programs in this structure are 
offered witli much lower frequency than expected. Another major 
difference of this legal structure is in financial support. For--- - 
academic, tecainical, and vocational programs, state support varies 
from 97 to 90 per cent, with no local participation. Conversely, 
for adult education, state participation amounts to only 27 per cent, 
whereas local funds account for over 37 per cent. Tuition account 
for the balance. Capital outlay is also financed primarily by 
support which accounts for over 68 per cent of all funds , 
the highest among all legal structures. Local funds are the 
lowest at less than 13 per cent. 



fWQ— Year Colleges Under a state Board of Edu cation — With Local Boards 
of Trustees 



In legal concept, the structure "state Board of Education-- 
Trustees" represents, in part, an evolution at the local level from 
control by local school boards to control by separate trustees 
without a corresponding change in state— level control. This is the 
case for five of nine states. Such a structure represents original 
in only two states. In two other states there was a 
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tiransltion from control by a board of higher education to the 
present structure® The present legal structure has been enacted 
since 1960 in seven of the nine states. Statutes in this 
structure are usually specific and definitive with regard to 
responsibility and authority. Establishment of institutions londer 
this structure is most often predicated upon the initiation of a 
local petition^ approval by the state board of education, and a 
vote of the qualified electors. Local boards of control are 
elected much more frequently tiicin appointed, ar.d they average over 
eight members. Institutions in this legal structure tend to be 
comprehensive in program offerings , both in statutory concept 
and in enrollment. Chief administrators tend to come from other 
two-year colleges with more frequency than expected, and a larger 
portion than expected have an earned doctorate. A larger propor- 
tion of institutions than expected also have the position of dean 
of instruction. Academic faculty tend tc come from public school 
systems much less frequently and from other two-year colleges 
much more frequently than expected. Faculty members with an 
earned doctorate appear to have a better chance of becoming depart- 
ment heads than in most other structures. Certification or 
course— degree requirements are the rule , and tenure is provided 
much less frequently than expected. The incidence of faculty 
rank is almost identical to the expected. In terms of student 
enrollment, institutions in this legal structure have substantially 
less academic and substantially more technical and vocational 
enrollment than expected. At approximately 58 per cent, academic 
enrollment in this structure is lowest of the six, whereas 
technical and vocational enrollments, at over 30 and 12 per cent, 
respectively, are second highest of any legal ;-vtructure. Student 
tuition is lowesu of all the legal structures and is progressively 
lower for technical and vocational programs . Institutions in 
this structure also provide remedial instruction in all curricular 
progrcims much more frequently than expected, and are, therefore, 
in this respect more representative of the "open door" concept 
than those in any other legal structure. Institutions in this 
structure are also by far the youngest, with a mean age of less than 
six years. State support constitutes approximately 50 per cent 
of operating expenses in all programs, and of all the legal 
structures this is the only one in which the state supports all 
programs approximately equally. Local contributions to operating 
e2q>enses tend to be about 25 per cent, but the local proportion of 
capital outlay is almost 46 per cent, aiuong the highest. 

Two-Year Colleges Operated as ^ Part of the Piiblic School System 

The final legal structure considered in the study is that of 
two— yecir colleges operated under "Local School Boards." In all 
seven states in this category, the present legal structure, which 
vests control at the local level in local school boards and, with 
one exception, in the state board of education at the state level, 
represents original legislation. Again, with one exception, these 
legislative efforts predate 1940. This structure, then, is the 
^jidest of the six. At the operational levesl. 
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both in statute and in fact, institutions in this structure tend to 
be more academic only and academic-technical in orientation than 
would be expectedo The sources of chief administrators conform very 
closely to the expected. A slightly larger number than expected 
hold a doctorate, and of those holding a doctorate a much greater 
proportion than expected hold the Doctor of Education degree. The 
position of dean of instruction also exists in more institutions than 
expected. As might be predicted, more of the academic faculty than 
expected come from public school systems and fewer from all other 
sources, and while more of the chief administrators than expected 
hold an earned doctorate , fewer of the academic faculty than expected 
hold such a degree. Two of the four states requiring certification 
of faculty members are contained in this legal structure. Tenure 
provisions are about as expected, but faculty rank is used in only 
ten of 45 institutions , the smallest proportion of any legal structure 
Student enrollment in academic programs far exceeds the expected,, 
and enrollment in technical programs is not much more than half the 
expected, whereas vocational enrollment is about that expected. 

Tuition costs are slightly lower than mean tuition costs for all 
programs. A high school diploma is required for enrollment slightly 
more frequently than expected, while at the same time reraedial 
instruction prior to acceptance as a regularly enrolled student is 
provided with much less frequency than expected. Institutions in this 
legal structure are among the oldest with a mean age approaching 22 
years. In the financing of operating expenses, state and local 
contributions fluctuate markedly among the programs offered. For 
academic programs the state contributes around 43 per cent, which 
jumps to 72 per cent for technical programs and drops to 15 per cent 
for adult education. Local contributions average 40 per cent for 
academic programs , drop to 12 per cent for technical programs , and 
rise to aroimd 45 per cent for vocational and adult education programs 
Capital outlay costs are fairly evenly divided between state and 
local governments . 

In conclusion, there are major differences on one basis or 
another among all the six legal structures analyzed in the study, 
differences which are quantifiable and statistically measurable. 

Which of the legal structures is best or most desirable depends upon 
the philosophical construct of the individual, the needs of the state, 
and the context of the environment; but one point seems abundantly 
clear. If one is intent upon providing any of the various curricular 
programs offered in a two-year college to a large number of people 
in a state, the one legal structure not to use is that of two-year 
colleges operated as a downward extension of a four— year college or 
university. Such two-year colleges suffer by comparison using almost 
any of the variables analyzed in this study. The statutory framework 
is most marked by its absence; institutions are very small and few 
in niamber; administration and faculty are less academically qualified 
and less experienced; student tuition is extremly high; and financing 
is state-dominated and most often dependent upon the board of control 
or administration of the parent institution. Conversely, if one is 
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interested in developing comprehensive institutions which serve a 
varied clientele and are as nearly "all things to al3. people' as 
possible, possessing a wide financial base and an adrainistrative staff 
and faculty which are at least as well qualified academically as the 
average and which are more likely to bring with them experiences in 
a two-yec.r college , the legal structure which best fits these 
criteria is the legal structuire which shcires control and authority 
between a state board of education and separate local boards of 
trustees <. 

Whichever legal structiare one may prefer, a decided trend in 
legal structure was evidenced in the study. There is a marked trend 
away from two-year colleges controlled by local school boards and, to 
a lesser extent, state boards of education. The trend "toward" is 
less definable o Most original legislation since 1950 tends toward 
the "Universities" concept or, to a lesser extent, "Higher Education." 
Most recent legislation which represented an evolution from one legal 
structure to another was toward a separate state board for two-year 
colleges, with or without local control. Such 3.egislation has been 
enacted in eight states since 1960. 



Re comme ndations 



Pursuit of a study from the tentative idea stage, through the 
fimn idea stage, through a review of relevant literature, to the 
final structuring, implementation, data analysis, and reporting stages, 
develops in the researcher certain insights which impinge upon the 
problem. These insights are presented as recommendations either to 
inprove upon certain facets of the present study or to use the 
findings of the present study as a point of departure for other 
studies. On this basis, the following recommendations are made; 

1. A major unknown in the present study lies between the first 
part of the study, the constitutiona3 and statutory analysd.s, and the 
second part of the study, the operational analysis. This unknown is 
the possible effect rules and regulations of the state-level board of 
control may have upon the variables measured at the institutional level 
in this study. A study aimed at this intervening influence seems 

most desirable. 

2. Having little more than insight on which to base hypotheses 
concerning the direction the variables measured in this study might 
take, no attempt was made to make ^ priori predictions of differences. 
Since statistical levels are influenced by ^ priori and post mortem 
predictions, and since directional differences can be subjected to 
one-tailed rather than two-tailed tests of significance , it is 
recommended that the findings of this study be used as a basis for 
prediction in any future studies which might involve the same variables. 

3. The statistical techniques used in this stxidy were rather 



gross ±n that only differences among six legal structures were considered 
and only tendencies from the expected were cited® Suhseguent studies 
should attempt to determine between which of two legal structures the 
significant differences exist in order to simplify if possible the 
points of differentiation and illuminate the differences® 

4o In the second part of this study* the limitations imposed 
restricted the legal structixre '’Separate Board — No Local Control” to 
the first two states enacting such a structure due to the recent devel- 
opments of this statutory approach® The first two states, may, in 
fact, not be representative of the others® As soon as tlie age of 
systems comprising this legal structure permits , a study should be 
made to ascertain the validity of those findings of this study which 
impinge upon this structxore® 

5« In addition to variations in the statutory authority accorded 
state— level boards of control, it was noted that qualifications for 
board membership fell into at least two distinct categories® The 
first category prohibited board members from having any affiliation 
with other state agencies or school systems® The members of such 
boards could be best described as interested laymen® On the other 
extreme, some statutory provisions for board membership require that 
membership be restricted to certain ex officio positions such as 
superintendent of public instruction, a university president or other 
positions in state colleges or universities, state department of 
education officials, state government officials, or, in some instances, 
positions in the two-year colleges themselves® Such differences 
were also noted to a lesser extent in the makeup of local boards of 
control.. It is recommended that studies be made to determine the 
significance of these mutually exclusive approaches to board of 
control membership® 

6® It is quite possible that many variables not considered 
in this study were acting to cause some of the differences found® For 
example, if the factor of co— existing and competing schools such as 
vocational high schools and technical institutes was held constant, 
what would be the effect upon the .variables measiored in this study? 

Or what would be the effect upon the sources of recruitment of 
academic faculty if faculty salaries, tenure, or rank were held 
constant? Such studies are needed. 

In short, it was the purpose of this study to determine whether 
differences exist* The conclusion is that differences do exist. The 
next point of determination should be why such differences exist. 
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APPENDIX A 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



DATA ON CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

Instructions ; Please check the appropriate categories or 
fill in the data requested in the blanks below. If the 
present chief administrative officer is in an acting or 
temporary capacity > so note and return this part of the 
questionnaire unanswer. -^d. 

1. Age to nearest birthday is 

2. The nvurber of years in present position is 

3. a. The position occupied immediately before assuming the 

present position was in: 

Public school system (any level K-12 grade) . . 

Junior or community college . 

Four-year college or xmiversity. ...... . 

Business or industry ............. 

Other (specify) 

b. The official title or job classification for the position 
in 3. a. was : 



c. The number of years in the position in 3. a. was 



4. a. The next— to— last position occupied before assuming the 
present position was in: 

Public school system (any level K-12 grade) . . 

Junior or community college. ........ . 

Four-year college or iiniversity. ...... . 

Business or industry ............. 

Other (specify) 

b. The official title or job classification for the position 
in 4. a. was: 



c. The number of years in the position 4. a. was 

5. For each earned academic degree please check or fill in 
the appropriate space : 

a. Bachelor's degree is; B.A. ; B.Ed. ; B.S. 

Other (specify) 

Earned from (institution and state) 



Major field of course work was ; 
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b. 



Master ’ s degree is : M, A » ; M«Ed. ; M, S • 

Other (specify) 

Earned fz’om (institution and state) 



Major field of course work was: 

c • Doctorate is ; Ed* D* ; Ph « D* 

Other ( speci f y ) 

Earned from (institution and state) 



Major field of course work was; 
II. DATA ON DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 



Instructions : Please check the appropriate categories 

or fill in the data requested in the blanks below« If 
the present dean of instruction (here defined as the 
administrative officer of the institution whose major 
responsibility is the administration of instructional 
programs) is in an acting capacity, so note and return 
this part of the questionnaire \inanswered. 



lo Age to nearest birthday is 



2e The number of years in present position is 

3e ac The position occupied immediately before assuming 
the present position was in: 

Piiblic school system (any level K-12 grade) . « 

Junior or community college, .oo ..... « 

Four-year college or university, o « « . « . . 

Business or industry .oo«. «...=> •• « 

Other ( speci fy) 

be The official title or job classification for the 
position in Sea. was : 



c. The mamber of years in the position in 3.a^. v;as : 

4o a« The next-to— last position occupied before assunaing the 
present position was in: 

Public school system (any level K-12 grade) . . 

Junior or community college. « « . « » . . « 

Four-year college or university. . 

Business or industry .oo o<,ooo. .o. . 

Other (specify) 

b. The official title or job classification for the position 
in 4. a. was: 
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5 . 



For each earned academic degree please check or fill in 
the appropriate space : 

a. Bachelor's degree is: B.A, ; B.Ed. ; B.S. 

Other (specify) 

Earned from (institution and state) 

Major field of course work was: 

b. Master's degree is: M.A. ; M.Ed. ; M.S. 

Other (specify) 

Earned from (institution and state) 



Major field of course work was : . . 

III. DATA ON ACADEMIC FACULTY 

1. The sources of currently employed full-time faculty mem- 
bers including department heads whose primary teaching 
responsibility is in the academic (college treuisfer) pro- 
gram were (give total number seciared from each source) : 

Niamber 

Public school system (any level K-12 grade) . . 

Other community or junior colleges 

Four— year colleges or universities. ...... 

Graduate schools. ........ 

Business or industry. ............. 

Other (specify) ................ 
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2. Thei highest degree held by currently employed full-time 
faculty members excluding department heads whose primary 
teaching responsibility is the academic (college trans- 
fer) program were (give total number secured from each 
source: 

Number 

Doctorate ........ .... 

Master's degree , . . ..... . . ... . . . 

Bachelor's degree . . . . . . . 

Less than bachelor's degree . . .. .. . .. . 



3. The highest degree held by department heads whose primary 
responsibility is in the academic (college transfer) pro- 
gram is (give total number holding each degree) : 

Niamber 

Doctorate ................... 

Master's degree . . . , , . ... . 

Bachelor's degree . ..... . ... . . . . . . 

Less than bachelor's degree ... . . . . . . 
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Is state certification required of academic faculty in 
your institution? Yes No 

If state certification is not required, does the state 
establish either minimum degree or course requirements 
for academic faculty? Yes No 

Is tenure granted in your institution? Yes No 

If so, after how many years? 

Is faculty rank awarded in your insti- 
tution? Yes - -No - - 

If so, indicate the percentage of academic faculty holding 
each rank: 

Percent 

Professor ^ . 

Associate Professor » 

Assistant Professor - 

Instructor, , , , , , 

IV. STUDENT AND PROGRAM OFFERING DATA 

1. Please indicate below the number of full-time equivalency 
students (FTE) (as defined in your institution) that 
enrolled as beginning students in the Fall of 1967 in the 
academic, technical, and vocational programs respectively. 
Academic programs are defined as those which are considered 
to be a part of a baccalaureate curriculum and are designed 
for transfer to a senior institution. Technical programs 
are defined as those which are designed primarily to pre- 
pare a graduate for entry into gainful employment rather 
than enrollment in a senior institixtion , are usually two 
academic years in length, and usually lead to an associate 
in science or applied science degree upon successful com- 
pletion. Vocational programs are defined as those designed 
to prepare a graduate for entry into a skilled trade or 
occupation; vocational programs are usually a year or less 
in length and usually lead to a diploma or certificate upon 

■ successful completion 

No. of FTE 

Beginning enrollment in academic programs. 

Fall, 1967 

Beginning enrollment in technical programs. 

Fall, 1967 

Beginning enrollment in vocational programs. 

Fall, 1967 

2. For the year 1967-68 (beginning Fall, 1967 and ending at the 
completion of summer session, 1968) , list the niamber of 
students completing the requirements for graduation from: 
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4. 

5. 



6 . 

7. 



Academic programs . 
Technical programs. 
Vocational programs 



Number 



3. Actual cost to full-time students for tuition for an 
academic year in the respective programs is: 



Academic programs $ 

Technical programs $ 

Vocational programs 



4. Is a high school diploma or its equivalent required for 
enrollment in all the: 



Academic programs 


Yes 


No 


Technical programs 


Yes 


No 


Vocational programs 


Yes 


No 



5. Are qualifications in addition to a high school diploma 
placed upon entry into ; 



Academic programs 


Yes 


No 


Technical programs 


Yes 


No 


Vocational programs 


Yes 


No 



6. Is remedial instruction offered in your institution prior to 
acceptance into a program or for the regularly enrolled? 



Prior to Acceptance 



Academic programs Yes 
Technical programs Yes 
Vocational programs Yes 



Regularly Enrolled 



No . 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 



7. Does your institution offer general adult or community service 
programs (defined as nonvocational , noncredit courses for 
adults other than literacy training)? Yes No 

INSTITUTIONAL AND FINANCIAL DATA 

A. Institutional Data 

1. This institution enrolled its first full-time day 

students 

(mo. ) (year) 

2. Does this institution share facilities with a public high 
school, junior high school, or grammar school? 

Yes No 
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Including the present chief administrative officer, the 
mamber of chief administrators who have directed this 
institution is 

B. Financial Data 

1. To 'the best of your knowledge, indicate below the per- 
centage of annual recurring operating expenses which 
are derived from the listed sources for each of the 
programs below: 



Academic Technical Vocational Adult^ — 

Federal funds ^ % % ^ 

State funds 

Local funds _____ 

Other (specify) 



2. To the best of your knowledge, indicate below the per- 
centage of capital outlay expenses which were derived 
from the listed sources for existing land, facilities, 
and original equipment : 

Federal funds . 

State funds 

Local funds 

Other (specify) 



Defined as noncurricular , nohvocational courses for adults f 
may include either literacy training, community service, or 
general enrichment type offerings. 
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APPENDIX B 



CORRESPONDENCE- 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY AT RALEIGH 



Box 5314 Zip 27607 
Telephone: 755-2496 



School of Education 
October 4, 1968 



Dear President: 

Dr. Allan Hurlburt, Professor of Education at Duke University, and I 
are doing a study of state systems of two-year colleges in an attempt 
to analyze differences in legal structures and determine whether the 
prevalent approaches to legal structure may subsequently affect certain 
instiutional variables such as sources and qualifications of personnel, 
student enrollment, and financing. To this point the study has included 
an analysis of statutory provisions for two-year colleges in the 
various states which has yielded certain information concerning the 
relationship of two-year colleges to other publicly supported education , 
powers and method of selection of boards of state and . local control, 
procedures for establishment, and certain information on financing. 

The purpose of the enclosed questionnaire is to ascertain whether two- 
year colleges operated under six different concepts of state and/or 
local control as previously determined in the study differ significantly 
in terms of the above mentioned institutional variables. The six 
different concepts of control are two-year colleges operating (1) as a 
part of a statewide system of higher education; (2) lander a state 
college or university; (3) under a separate state board — with local 
trustees; (4) under a separate state board — no local control; (5) 
lander a state board of education— with local boards of trustees; and 
(6) as a part of the local public school system under local school 
boards. The system of which your institution is a part has been clas- 
sified under one of the above categories, and we are. hereby soliciting 
your participation by requesting that you provide us with certain data 
on the academic preparation and work . experience of yourself and your 
dean of instruction as well as other institutional data on sources and 
academic qualifications of faculty, student enrollment, and financing. 

To facilitate answering, the questionnaire is divided into five parts. 
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Parts I and II must necessarily be answered by you and the dean of 
instruction respectively, but Parts III through V could be answered 
by other institutional officials. Also, much of the data requested 
ixi Parts III through V are ordinarily available in an institution 
with little additional tabulation. 

You will note that the questionnaire is coded in the upper right 
corner; all information furnished will be kept confidential as to 
person and institution. A copy of the findings of the resulting 
study will be provided all participating institutions. 

I realize that you are often called upon to provide such data as I 
have requested and that the time of you and your staff members is 
valuable and limited, but the information I have requested is central 
to our study which, as best I can determine, represents a new 
approach to analysis of differences among two-year colleges. Will 
you please, therefore, fill in or have filled in the data requested 
in the questionnaire and return it in the enclosed, self-addressed 
and stamped envelope as soon as possible. 

Your participation will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours. 



Charles F. Ward 
Research Instructor 

CFW/mr 

Enclosure 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY AT RALEIGH 



Box 5314 Zip 27607 
Telephone: 755-2496 



School of Education 
October 24, 1968 



Dear President: 

On October 4 I mailed to you a letter and a questionnaire request- 
ing certain backgroimd information on you and your dean of instruc- 
tion as well as certain information on academic faculty, students, 
and financing of your institution. To this date I have not received 
3- i^eply from you. Since it is possible that the questionnaire was 
misplaced in the mail or at your institution, I am enclosing a 
cpmplete set of the materials mailed to you . on October 4. 

As I indicated in the enclosed cover letter, the institutional data 
I am requesting is of utmost value to our study, and we are hesitant 
to draw conclusions based upon an incomplete return. I therefore 
appeal to you to complete or have completed the enclosed questionnaire 
ajiti return it to me at your earliest convenience. 

help in obtaining the data we solicit will be most sincerely 
appreciated. 



Very truly yours 



Charles F. Ward 
Research Instructor 



CFW/mr 
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Enclosure 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY AT RALEIGH 



Box 5314 Zip 27607 School of Education 

Telephone: 755-2496 November 27, 1968 



Dear President 

To date I have received completed questionnaires from 155 of 240 
two-year colleges in 22 states for a return of approximately 65 
per cent. To provide a more substantial base upon which con- 
clusions concerning systems of two-year colleges operating under 
various legal structures, can be made, may we count on you to 
complete and return the questionnaire mailed to your institution 
on October 4 and again on October 24? 

Sincerely yours. 



Charles F. Ward 
Research Instructor 

CFW/mr 
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